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«« J am no prophet, nor the son of a prophet ; but I will venture 
to predict, that if ever the ancient, great and beautiful taste | 
in painting revives, it will be in England.” Ruicuarpson. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Qu Friends and Subscribers are requested to 
accept our apologies for the non appearance of the 
present Number in due time. The death of the 
principal proprietor caused a disarrangement of its 
concerns, from which it has but lately been re- 
‘deemed, and it was then sent to press with all 
possible expedition. The new arrangements that 
have been made will prevent a recurrence of so 
unpleasant a delay, and the Work will in future 
be published regularly, and on the same system 
as it was commenced, which, the Editor is happy 
to learn, has given general satisfaction. 

The next Number will appear as speedily as 
possible, of which due notice will be given, and 
the succeeding two on their proper days, that is 
‘to say, on the first of October and first of Janu- 
ary, which will have an Index, Title-page, and 
new and corrected Lists of Artists, and form a 
volume or complete Artists’ Annual Register. 

The continued favours of our Friends are ear- 
nestly requested. 
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ANNALS OF THE FINE ARTS. 








Articzre I, On the Conduct of the Directors oF 
poe Brirish Instrrution, in regard to thea 
patronage of British Artists ; with some Account 
of the present State of the Arts in England. By 
Sir Ricwarp Corr Hoarsg, Bart. &c. Fe. Se. » 


To the Editor of the Annats of the Fine Arts. 
Siz, 


Homan nature is, I fear, rather inclined to satire; 
and nothing is easier than to cast a ridicule upon 
the most serious subjects, or on the most worthy 
characters. Satire, wit and caricature are very 
dangerous talents, and many a valuable friend 
has been lost by an ill-timed, though perhaps, 
unintentional joke. 

I am led to these remarks by a late publication, 
which, by some error of the press, has been styled 
catalogue raisonné,* instead of deratsonné, for the 


The term of Catalogue raisonné has, till now, been usually 
applied by booksellers to those catalogues, which, besides the 
mere title of each book, give some account of its author, value, 
rarity, &c. How far this title will correspond with the Ca- 
zalogue raisonné of paintings the readers will best judge. 
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epithets reasonable or rational are not to be met 
with throughout its pages. Ridicule, however, 
united with sarcasm and malevolence, ‘start 
forth in every page, and in every shape, and are 
_ directed against those distinguished characters 
whose late generous conduct, as patrons of the 
fine arts, has merited, and, I trust, received, the 
approbation and applause of every liberal mind. 

The authors, (for 1 do not imagine this work to 
be the production of one pen) still think proper to 
lie perdue; and indeed, most wisely: but from a 
passage in page 28, No. xxx. of their Catalogue, 
we have strong reason to suppose they were artists 
—arlists, probably, who not meeting with that 
degree of patronage and sale which they think 
they have a right to expect from the superior 
merit of their own performances, take this public 
opportunity of venting their spleen not only against 
all the most celebrated painters of antiquity, but 
against all those who have had the bad taste to 
collect them. 

Painting has always been classed eee the 
liberal arts, and we naturally expect to find amongst 
its professors, a certain portion of liberality. In 
the breasts of many of them I well know it does 
exist, and I trust also, that the majority of them 
entertain a proper opinion of this catalogue. It is 
hard, therefore, that the whole body of artists 
should suffer from the transgressions of some few 
of its members; for suffer they will, in the general 
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opinion, until the real authors are made known, 
Many. of those academicians with whom I have the 
pleasure. to be. acquainted, would scorn such an 
injurious imputation, and exclaim in the energetic 


ow oe 


language of one of our poets, 


-“ Curs’d be the words, how well so e’er they flow, 
- That tend to make one worthy man my foe.” 


It is hoped, therefore, that the time is not far 
distant, when. the enemy will no longer be con- 
cealed, and collecting fresh venom, but will be 
exposed. to public view, there to receive either 
the premium due to his wit, or the punishment 
due to his malevolence. 

Let us now consider the causes which have 
given birth to this satirical composition, and to the 
abuse which it contains. In the year 1805, a so- 
ciety was formed for the promotion of the fine arts 
in Great Britain, under the title of British Institu- 
tion, and it was opened in the following year- 
The intent of this establishment was to promote 
the improvement of the young artist, and to assist 
his purse ; the former, by setting before his eyes 
the works of the most admired painters of anti- 
quity ; the latter, by affording him a mart for the 
sale of his own performances.* Prizes also, as 


* This was effected by a book kept in the exhibition room by 
the secretary, in which the sale prices of each picture were in- 
serted; and the same plan was adopted at the Royal Academy, 
but, I believe, only for one season. Many a picture is bought 
from the impulse of first sight, and the advantage of this plan 
has been sensibly felt at the British Institution. 
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an excitement to emulation, have been annually 
offered, in proportion to the advance which the 
funds of the Institution could afford. ! 

To further this judicious plan of improvement, 
and to convince the student that genius was not 
confined to the banks of the Tiber, the Arno, the 
Adriatic, or the Seine, a most splendid and gra- 
tifying display was made of the works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, by the Directers of the Institution, in 
the year 1813. This was followed by another 
equally patriotic in the ensuing year of 1814, when 
a rich collection of the paintings by Gainsborough, 
Wilson, Hogarth, and Zoffani, were exposed to 
public view. 

In the printed catalogue to the former year, the 
Directors announce ‘ that this exhibition is not 
intended merely to do honour to the memory of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, but to call the general at- 
tention to British, in preference to foreign art ; 
and to oppose the genuine excellence of modern 
to the counterfeited semblance of ancient pro- 
ductions.” 

Having in the two preceding years of 1813 and 
1814 gratified the public, and, I trust, contri- 
buted to the improvement of many young artists, 
by displaying before their eyes the conspicuous: 
talents of their own countrymen, the Directors of 
the Institution thought fit, in the year 1815,* to 


* Still in displaying the works of foreign artists, the Direc- 
tors did not loose sight of the British artists; for in their 
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carry on this system of improvement by 4 selec- 
tion of the works of the most distinguished painters 
of antiquity, and a most splendid assemblage of the 
performances of Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, 
and other Flemish artists, was submitted to public 
view, and a permission given to artists to make 
copies. 

In the year 1816 the same liberal spirit pre- 
vailed ; and by the exertions of the Directors, ano- 
ther exhibition of Italian and Spanish pictures 
was collected, and which, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-five, have been selected by 
the REASONERs for their satirical remarks. 

From this repeated display of the paintings of 
old masters, seems to arise the jealousy of modern 
artists, who fondly think, ‘‘ good easy men,” that 
no improvement can be obtained by examining, 
and copying, with every convenience, the works 
of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Poussin, 
and Claude, and of many other masters, whose 
talent for design and colouring have been so de- 


printed catalogue of this year, notice was given, that the sum 
of one thousand guineas was set apart, to be applied in giving 
premiums for finished sketches, illustrative of the successes of 
the British army on the continent. In consequence of which 
liberal incentive, Mr. A. Cooper, a very ingenious young artist, 
and Mr. L. Clennel have each received a premium of 150 
guineas. Mr. Ward, a celebrated academician, has an order 
to paint a picture from his spirited sketch of «he battle of Wa- 
terloo, at the price of one thousm.#-guineas-~and Mr. G. Jones, 
a similar commission at the price of five hundred guineas. Is 
not this a laudable encouragement ? 
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servedly admired and established. All modern 
artists, however, do not think alike,* nor indeed 
could those who have had the good fortune to 
pursue their early studies in Italy, dare to’ hold 
such a deceitful doctrine, for from the study of 
antique design and colouring, added to a just per- 
ception and discrimination of their respective 
merits, all future merit must arise. But not satis- 
fied with endeavouring to cast an odium upon the 
painters of antiquity, this discontented party com- 
plains most bitterly of “‘ want of patronage,” ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ that if patrons were found, pavniers 
would not be wanting.” 


“* Sint Mecenates, deerunt non, Flacce, Marones.” 


But once more I must beg leave to disagree, 
and to reverse the motto, by saying, that if good 
painters come forward, they will not want pro- 


tectors. 
** Si sint pectores non deerunt Mecenates.” 


Look into the galleries? of our noblemen and 


*T avail myself of this opportunity to do justice to the good 
judgment and zeal of Mr. James Ward, R, A. who already 
ranks so high in his profession. He did not think a summer 
ill spent in making a correct and beautiful copy from a fine 
painting of Titian; and with pleasure I have viewed the evi- 
dent improvement which his later performances has derived 
from such a laudable study. I find also, in the list of 1816, 
the respectable names of Haydon, Hoffland, Glover, Heaphy, 
Collins, &c. who have not disdained to take hints from the 
older masters. 

t As an extraordinary instance of patronage, and good taste 
in selection, I cannot help noticing the collection of English 
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gentlemen, and even into the apartments of our re- 
spectable tradesmen, and then say with candour, 
if patronage is withdrawn either from the painter 
or the engraver. Look also into the auction 
rooms, and observe how very seldom a modern 
picture of any degree of merit, is brought to the 
hammer. Look ‘also into the galleries of our most 
distinguished painters, and see how seldom a fine 
picture remains unsold.* 

But how frequently in this world are the best 
motives perverted? and never could a more glaring 


artists, to the amount of sivty-four subjects, made by my friend 
Sir John Fleming Leicester, of which he nas lately printed a 
catalogue. 

In a more moderate way, I can enumerate above twenty 
paintings by the modern school, in my own collection at Stour- 
head. 

* On reading this remark, some one may, perhaps, exclaim, 
“ does not an host of unfinished portraits stare us in the face, 
when we walk through the gallery of Sir Thomas Lawrence ?” 
but this display of heads, though not brought to their intended 
state of perfection, speaks strongly in favor of patronage, and 
makes us regret that the works of so distinguished an artist 
(who may justly be placed at the head of portrait painters) 
are not more generally distributed in the baronial halls of our 
nobility, &c. where they would form so essential an ornament, 
and where, by every man of science and taste, they would be so 
gladly and so honourably received. 

The excess of price may, in some instances, impede the sale 
of pictures, and I have frequently thought that artists haye 
been their own enemies by placing too high a value upon their 
works. My advice to the young student would be, “ always 
paint—always sell’’—for the trifling difference between guineas 
and pounds has more than once prevented the sale of a picture. 


. 
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example have been produced than in the present. 
instance, when the reward of good taste, good 
judgment, and liberality, has been censure, satire, - 
and malevolence. 

I cannot suppose, that any opinion of my own, 
though I profess myself a warm admirer of the 
works of art, will have any bias in the minds of 
those who seem to have formed so unjust an idea 
of the merits of old painters; but I will be bold. 
enough to maintain, that the introduction of foreign 
paintings into our metropolis, has been of the most . 
essential service to our countrymen, not only by 
emproving, but by forming a national taste, which, 
when once firmly rooted, will more probably in- 
crease than decrease. 

At no one period of our annals, could England 
boast of so numerous, and so respectable a list of 
artists, as at the present; not confined to one 
particular line of painting, but branching out into 
every possible direction. A few years ago, the 
names of Reynolds and Gainsborough alone re- 
echoed with applause within the walls of the 
Academy; but how widely extended is that echo’ 
become in modern days ? 

1. In theline of History, we may boast of a West, 
a Northcote, a Thompson, a Howard, and many 
-a rising’ young artist, amongst whom the names of 
Bird, Haydon, and Hilton, shine conspicuous, 

2. In the class of Portraits, the: talents of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, Beechey, Shee, Owen, 
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Philips, &c. would do credit to any academy of 
painting. nae t 

8. In small life, who amongst the British artists 
has ever equalled, either in design or colouring, our 
English Teniers, Wilkie? and how many more 
brilliant efforts have our exhibitions produced in 
this highly finished style, which, but a few years 
ago, seems to have been monopolised by Hogarth 
and Zoffani. 

4, In former years the principal names distin- 
guished in landscape painting were those of WiL- 
son and Martow ; and the present age, not the 
one in which he lived, has had the credit of im- 
mortalizing the works of the former artist ; so 
little, durante vité, were his superior talents either 
known or esteemed. But in the present century 
two artists have shone pre-eminent in this line, 
and have both received the honours of the Aca- 
demy.. And though I place Messicurs Turner and 
Calcot* at the head of the list, I feel gratified in 
being able to testify the rising merits of Messieurs 
Collins, Hoffland, and many others, who, already 


* Iam happy in this public opportunity of congratulating 
this worthy and able artist on having resumed his own original 
style of colouring, from which he had, at one time, strayed. I 
have not yet forgotten the effect and penciling of one of his 
earliest landscapes, the Mill: and his last two paintings will 
ever remain a distinguished ornament to the galleries of Sir 
John Swinburne, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, where they 
are so happily settled. 
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by their promising talents, have acquired a consi-: 
derable share of reputation. 

5. In the rustic line, or delineation of cattle, ay 
English school may justly boast of a Warp anda — 
Coorer, whose works need only be seen to be 
admired. Had the unfortunate Morztanp, who 
preceded them, been more industrious, his name 
would have stood very high in this list ; and by the 
obituary of the last year, we have to lament the 
death of a very promising artist in this line, Bur- 
neT, who had been fostered under nae patronage 
of the British Institution.* ) 

6. But. the progress of improvement has been 
still more rapid in another line of art, which may 
now be admitted into the class of paintings: for 
such is the effect and force now produced by the 
efforts of water colours. In my younger days 
Paul Sandby stood at the head of this list of 
artists, and his feeble style of colouring must’ be 
still very well remembered : ‘my old friend and ‘in- 
structor, Mr. John Smith, followed, and was his 
contemporary : he advanced this style very. much, 
but still his productions are drawings, not paimt- 
mgs, in water colours : and he still lives to continue 
the same clear and harmonious style of colouring. 

I am inclined to deduce this sudden change and 


* On one occasion, a few years ago, I found, to my personal 
disappointment, all the pictures of this artist disposed of at the 
very opening of the exhibition. 
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advancement in water colours, to the introduction 
of the works of a Swiss artist named Du Cros, 
which I first witnessed with astonishment at Rome, 
in the year 1786.* The power of these colours 
was not at that time known in England; but ona 
review of the performances of Turner, Reinagle, 
Nicholson, Glover, Dewint and many others, ‘the 
very rapid improvement which has taken place in 
this branch; will at once be candidly confessed. 
Another line of drawing, which, from the superior 
merit of the artists who have adopted it, as well as 
from its novelty, must not be overlooked. I allude 
to the architectural antiquities of our cathedrals 
and monastic buildings, which Mr, Turner and 
Mr. Nash have so beautifully illustrated: and in 
this particular line, we must regret the early de- 
cease of a young artist, Earrron, whose growing 
talents would have placed him on a level with his 
associates in this line of drawing. 

Sculpture and Painting have ever been consi- 
dered as sister arts ; and no Englishman can view 
the works of Flaxman, Westmacott, Bacon, Nol- 


* Superior talents very frequently create jealousy and en- 
mity : such was the fate of DuCros. Rome could not produce 
his equal; but it raised up a host of enemies against him, who, 
to prejudice the amateur against him, boldly asserted that. his 
colours would fade. On this point I can speak with decision. 
I have in one of my rooms at Stourhead eleven of his large 
drawings, protected from the sun and light by a curtain ; and 
I can aver that no difference has been observed in the brilliancy 
of their colours for the space of thirty years. 
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lekins and Chantrey, without a sensible gratifica- 
tion; and although Rome may boast of her Canova 
as the ablest characterizer of a Venus, a Cupid, or 
an Hebe, yet Britain can oppose a Friaxman, and 
with him many a statue in the more grandvoso 
style of sculpture. 

Upon a review of these different classes of the 
fine arts, and upon comparing their former with 
their present condition, it is truly gratifying to 
witness so very rapid an improvement ; and to see 
new names, and new merit announced in the pro- 
gressive catalogues of the Royal Academy and 
British Institution. This does not evince a want 
of patronage, but rather an encrease of talent. As 
in agriculture, so it is in painting. Population 
encreases, and with it a superflux of workmen ; 
artists, and painters encrease, and in consequence 
patronage is more divided, 

But whilst every patron and lover of the arts 
must feel highly gratified in observing this gradual 
advancement towards perfection (and in the line 
of water colours it appears to have attained its. 
acme,) he must feel some concern in perceiving 
that jealousies. have arisen between the major 
and the minor establishments, whereas the one 
should consider the other as placed under its pro- 
tection, and should foster it with the care of an 
jndulgent parent. ‘‘ I conceive that the honour 
and interests of the Royal Academy and the 
British Institution, and of the whole body of artists 
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considered as the Britisu Scuoot, are one. They 
rest upon the same broad basis ; and whatever has 
a tendency to narrow that fund, to the mistaken 
views, prejudices, or passions of individuals, must 
endanger the superstructure, and be injurious to 
all.”’ (Literary Gazette, February'8, 1817.) These 
sentiments coincide entirely with my own, and, I 
hope, with those of every unprejudiced man, who, 
on viewing works of art, does not look out for 
names, but for merzt, to sanction his approbation ; 
and whether an Italian, a German, a Frenchman, 
or an Englishman be the performer, would, with 
a laudable impartiality exclaim : 


“ Tros, Tyriusve, mihi nullo discrimine habetur !” 


But whilst thus loud I may seem in exultation 
respecting the rapid improvement of English art, 
I am obliged, by candour, to confess, that, till 
lately, Great Britain has been very justly criticised 
and condemned by foreigners for its want of pub- 
lick and literary establishments, as well as for the 
difficulty of procuring admission into the very few 
that were established ; and those who have visited 
the principal cities on the Continent, will allow the 
justice of this remark. 

But a brighter zera now begins to open, and our 
government has proclaimed itself friendly to the 
arts. The British Museum has opened its portals 
upon the most generous and independent footing, 
and has rendered its access doubly valuable by the 
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splendid additions of antique sculpture, which, by 
the liberality of Parliament, it has been enabled to 
add to its former collections. The Prince Regent 
has also consigned to the rooms of the Royal Aca- 
demy, a most valuable series of models from the 
most celebrated busts and statues of antiquity. But 
though I cannot, in my heart, approve of the spoli- 
ations which have taken place in Greece, yet, if — 
fate had decreed that such spoliation should take 
place, I feel gratified that those spoils should have 
found their asylum in the British capital: By the 
acquisition of the Townley and Elgin marbles, we 
are become rich in antique sculpture; and if the 
same taste and spirit had existed during the last 
century, England would have boasted of her paint- 
ings, as justly as she now does of her busts, statues, 
and bas-reliefs, 

The sale of the Houghton collection of pictures 
is still fresh in my memory, as well as their excel- 
lence. This ought to have formed the basis of a 
national picture gallery: and upon such a founda- 
tion, what a noble superstructure might by this 
time have been raised! Sir Joshua Reynolds 
might, from the zeal he bore towards the Royal 
Deateniy, of which he was the illustrious presi- 
dent, have contributed a part, or even the whole 
of i collection: and another distinguished Aca- 
demician, Sir Francis Bourgeois, would very pro- 
bably, from the same generous motives, have 
followed so meritorious an example. Private 
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donations, either from vanity, or good will towards 
the arts, would have ensued, and thus, in the pro- 
gress of time, our school of painting would have 
had no rival in that of sculpture, and, by the bril- 
liant example of ancient excellence displayed 
before his eyes, the enthusiasm of the British stu- 
dent would be exerted in the most powerful, and, 
at the same time, most advantageous manner. 

_, But these happy opportunities are now lost, and 
those students who have not the means of visiting 
the Continent, must depend upon the liberality of 
their own countrymen, and on_ the valuable trea- 
sures which our English galleries contain. 

Mr. Shee, in his beautiful and spirited poem 
entitled ‘‘ Rhymes on Art,” page 63, very judici- 
ously allows ‘‘ that a few fine examples of the dif- 
ferent schools collected with judgment, and placed 
within reach of the student, either to copy, or con- 
template at leisure, is a desideratum of the highest 
consequence to the advancement of British art, and 
an object not unworthy of the interference of 
the Government to effect.” 

_And again (page 78) the same author, with 
equal candour, adds, ‘‘ What an advantage to the 
painter, to have the means of occasional, uncere- 
monious intercourse with the old masters ! to have 
opportunities of refining his taste, of kindling. his 
enthusiasm, and elevating his ideas of perfec- 
tion, in the unembarassed contemplation of such 
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examples of art, as are to be found in the collec- 
tions of, &c. &c. &é.”’ ; 

I now address myself to those who have con- 
demned the introduction of foreign paintings, and 
their public exhibition, as detrimental to the En- 
glish school, and ask of them this simple question, 
Have not the Directors of the British Institution 
supplied the desideratum recommended by Mr. 
Shee, by making a temporary depot of old paint- 
ings, and by allowing the student to have an unce~ 
remonious intercourse with them ? 

The English drawing-room and dining-room, 
cannot, as in Italy, be converted into a picture 
gallery, and opened at all hours to the amateur 
and the student. The costume of Italy and Eng- 
land is totally different : we live in our best; they 
in their worst apartments: we like to be sur- 
rounded by the fine works of art which we may 
have the good fortune to possess ; they very libe- 
rally consign them to the sight and free use of 
the public. 

I shall now take my leave of the reasoner.— 
Quocunque latet nomine, and of his catalogue de- 
raisonné, hoping, that if ever he resumes his pen 
on the same subject, it will be with a view to ¢m- 
prove, by just and sound criticism, the rising arts ; 
and not by satirical and unjust remarks, to mislead 
the artist, and induce him to deviate from that line 
of antique study, from a close investigation of 
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which he ‘can alone hope to arrive at any degree of 
perfection in his profession, either as a painter, a 
sculptor, or an architect. Jam, &c. 


RICHARD COLT HOARE. 
Stourhead, April 30, 1817. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having been fortunate in procuring an authentic 
statement of all the pictures bought and sold, as 
well as of the premiums awarded by the Directors 
of the British Institution, since its first establish- 
ment; 1 am desirous of laying it before the public, 
as a corroborating proof of the zeal and liberality 
which have been exercised in the promotion of the 
welfare of this new establishment. 


An Account of Paintings bought by Order of the 
Directors, from the Funds of the Society. 


1. A painting of the Venetian school by 


Paolo Veronese is - £ 1,575 
2, Christ Healing the Sick, 1811, by 
..; Benjamin West, P..R. A... = 3,150 


3. Elijah restoring to Life the Widow’s 

Son, 1813, by Richard Westall, R.A. 420 
4, Maryanointing the Feet of Jesus, 1814, 

by William Hilton, A. R. A. - 588 
5. Christ giving Sight to the Blind, 1814, 





by Henry Richter, - - 525 

6. Distraining for Rent, 1815, by David 
Wilkie, R. A. ‘ : 630 
£. 6,888 
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_ Premiums awarded. Artists’ Pictures sold, | 
Year 1808. L. 200 Year 1806 L.. 5075. 
1809 ~ 9 210 1$807 - $632 
1810 = 157 10 1808 - 6289 
1811 * 367 10 1809” - 2140 
1812 is 252 10 18slot - 3763 
1818-55 1811 = 3223 10. 
1814 $ 525 1812 - - 1745 
1815 “ 315 1813 - 2821 
1816 ” 315 1814 = - 2433 5 
181¥7-. se),, « :472. 10 1815 =, - 2299: 3 
STEN 1816 - 1471 1 
Sih 1817 - - 2360 12 
To the above may be added L 37,162 11 


the commissions given to | Brt. over 1.6,888 

Messrs. Ward and Jones for } Premiums 3,340 10,228 0 
eubjects commemorating the 
glorious Battle of Waterloo; 
to the former onE THOUSAND, 


Total L.47,410 11 





to the latter, rtvE HUNDRED. 
GUINEAS. 


Is not this encouragement ? 


* The following particulars of Pictures sold in the Gallery 
of the British Institution, may not be an unpleasing eee to 
the worthy Baronet’s observations. Ep. 

This year, 1809, Mr. Thomas Hope purchased Mr. Sharpe’s 
Music Master for 100 guineas, to which the Institution awarded 
a premium of 60 guineas. The Earl of Grosvenor purchased 
Mr. J. J. Chalon’s Landscape and Cattle, and Mr. H. P. Hope 
Mr. Dawe’s Imogen for 200 guineas, which also obtained a 60 
guinea premium, and Mr. Howard's first Navigator. 

t In 1810, among others, Lord Mulgrave purchased Mr. 
Haydon’s Dentatus for 400 guineas. Mr. Thomas Hope, Hil- 
ton’s Surrender of Calais for 100 guineas, and Mr. Dawe’s 
Andromache and Ulysses for 200 guineas. Mr. R. Ashby, 
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By the foregoing statement, we perceive that 
upwards of ten thousand pounds has already been 
issued from the funds of the British Institution, for 
the encouragement of British art ; and we also see, 


that one solitary instance alone exists of the pur- 
chase of a foreign painting. 


R. C. Hi. 





Art. I]. On the Condition of the Architectural 
Students in the Royal Academy of London, 
compared with those of other Nations. By 
William S. J——. i 


To the Editor of ANNAxs of the Fine Arts. 
SIR, 
A rcurrecrure is allowed to be the most ancient 
of the Fine Arts. The study of this science ele- 


Mr, Joseph’s Sampson and Dalilah. Lord Viscount Hampden, 
Mr. Agar’s Diseased Woman. The Earl of Egremont, Mr. 
J. J. Chalon’s Ferry Boat, and Mr. Arnald’s Effect on the River 
near Gravesend. Sir R. Colt Hoare, the Earl of Essex, Messrs. 
Crowle and Astley, Landscapes by Mr. B. Barker. Mr. Webb, 
Mr. T. Barker’s Beggar Boy. The Marquis of Blandford and 
Mr. D. Astley, Landscapes by Mr. Reynolds. Mr. Blackman 
some small Views by Mr.G. Jones. Lady Lucas (now the 
Countess De Grey) some pictures by Mr. Laporte. The Earl 
of Carysfort some pictures by Mr. Stump. Mr. Hare Town- 
send, Pygmalion’s Statue animating. Mr. H. Holford, Mr. 
Dawe’s Negro and Buffalo for 250 guineas, which obtained the 
premium of 120 guineas. 

“In 1811, Mr. Joseph’s Return of Priam with the Body of 
He¢tor, was purchased by Sir Thomas Baring, M. P. for 150 
guineas. 
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vates our ideas and raises our thoughts from the 
consideration of the vast monuments of ancient 
grandeur, to the contemplation of the wonderful 
works of the Great Architect of the Universe ‘— 
History, chronology and other sciences, are deeply 
indebted to this art. How often would the achieve- 
ments of heroes, and the memory of mighty actions 
have been lost, were it not for the sepulchral mo- 
nument, or the commemorative column, which 
have perpetuated their deeds, and preserved the 
remembrance of them “‘ through the wreck of king- 
doms and the ravages of time.”—Can it then be 
said, that this is a subject unworthy the attention 
of the legislature of a great kingdom? No. It 
would rather require every exertion in their power, 
to foster the art, in order that works may be pro- 
duced worthy the admiration of succeeding ages. 
Such was the veneration for architecture among 
the Republics of Greece, that the use of columns 
was almost forbidden in private buildings ; but in 
their public edifices, in their theatres, in their 
baths, in their temples, what splendour! what 
magnificent proportions reigned throughout! Here 
the arts of painting and sculpture, the productions 
of their most refined ages, were called into prac- 
tice, and added all their enchantment to the beauty 
of the scene. What man is there ‘‘ who has a mind 
to perceive, and a heart to feel,” can behold with 
apathy the beautiful display of nature in the Elgin 
marbles. Hence, as the productions of nature’ 
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always excel those of art, these sciences, painting 
and sculpture, which emulate the form of man, the 
most perfect work of the Deity (who made him in 
his own divine image) claim the precedence of 
of architecture, which is undoubtedly the invention 
of mortals. 

In contemplating the various beauties of the 
sister arts, it may be said, that 

** Each gives to each a double charm, 
‘** As pearls upon an Aithiop’s arm.’ | 

Then why should they be disunited—let them al- 
ways be sufficiently distinct from each other, but 
at the same time, from the similarity of the general 
studies, necessary to the obtaining eminence in 
either, they should be assimilated in one grand 
whole. Impressed with these sentiments, our re. 
vered monarch founded ‘‘ the Royal Academy of 
Arts,” for the improvement and studies of Paznters, 
Sculptors and Architects. Of the form of govern- 
ment in the Royal Academy, the public are com- 
paratively ignorant, neither is it necessary, that 
every individual in the community should be pos- 
sessed of this information; but let the Members of 
that Institution remember, that they have an ardu- 
ous duty to fulfil—that to them, Great Britain has 
confided the important trust, of rearing her future 
artists, and of affording those instructions, by which, 
when they are at a future period, called into active 
exertion, they may reflect honour on their native 
land, It is therefore incumbent on every member 
of the Royal Academy, to exert his interest, his 
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power, and his talents, in order that the expecta- 
tions of the country may not be disappointed. And 
in doing this, he will not only reap that reward, 
which every man must feel from the conscientious 
discharge of his duty, but he will be also entitled, 
to the gratitude of posterity. 

It is those only, who are fully Acquainted with 
the rules and arrangements, necessary to be ob- 
served in the government of a large establishment, 
that can be sensible of the danger of any inno- 
vation. I am not an advocate for those visionary 
schemes of reform, which if carried into execution, 
are often productive of greater evils than those 
which they were intended to redress; but that 
some alteration should be made in the architec- 
tural department of the Royal Academy, will per- 
haps appear necessary from the following state- 
ment—of the benefits which a student in archi- 
tecture in the Royal Academy derives, contrasted 
with those of the architectural students, in a neigh- 
bouring capital. 

In the Royal Academy, the architectural student 
ig admitted to all the lectures, of which there are 
six on architecture in the course of a year, which 
perhaps occupy at the utmest two hours, each lec- 
ture, He is admitted to the library, which is open 
I believe twenty-four weeks in the year, for the 
space of six hours each week, ‘and at the time 
when most young architects are engaged in their 
official duties. 


He is also entitled to become a candidate om 
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the annual and biennial prizes in architecture, 
given by the Royal Academy. 

On the continent, the architectural student is 
admitted to the lectures. There are three profes- 
sors in architecture, and the studies connected with 
it, as geometry, and other branches of mathe- 
matics, mechanics, models, &c. &c. 

He is admitted to the library, which is open at 
all times. 

There are weekly reports exhibited to the stu- 
dents, of every public work, carrying into execution 
in the metropolis, and he is also entitled to try his 
abilities on any architectural subject which may be 
offered for the prizes. 


The present learned professor of architecture in 
the Royal Academy, (to whom the students can- 
not be too grateful for his labours) introduced some 
remarks in a recent lecture, which seem to coin- 
cide with the preceding observations. Oh! that the 
other members of the Royal Academy would lend 
their aid to strengthen his exertions, and form a 
school of architecture worthy the character of the 
British nation. And if the junior architects of the 
present day, labouring under so many disadvan- 
tages, have produced designs of no inconsiderable 
merit*, what might not be expected from them, 
when their talents are matured by experience, and 


* See the late Annual Exhibitions and the Prize Drawings 
at the Royal Academy, and the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. 
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fostered bythe generous efforts of their predecessors, 
who like men possessed of truly noble minds, would 
view the improved exertions of their students with 
increased delight. 

What new regulations, what improvements are 
necessary, it would be presumption in me to parti- 
cularize ; the experience, taste, and judgment of 
the members of the Royal Academy render them far 
more able to decide. One alteration I would sug- 
gest, viz. By the present regulations, students in ~ 
architecture are only admitted twice a year, and 
after becoming a probationer, it may be six months, 
a year, or perhaps longer, ere the candidate can 
be admitted to a studentship. It would be better 


if the way was always open, and the decisions 
made, as soon as possible after the drawings are 


delivered at the Academy. But true genius, united 
with industry, will always surmount difficulties, 
and, like compressed air, the greater the force 
applied to it, by so much the more will its resist- 
ance be increased. 

Let those artists who are wearing their well- 
earned laurels, call to remembrance the difficul- 
tues they encountered, in the early periods of their 
professional studies, aud let them use their utmost 
endeavours to shorten the anxiety and suspense 
which students and probationers experience, in 
waiting for the admittance and approval of their 
works; and then they will be entitled to their 
warmest thanks and gratitude. 
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However feeble my attempts have been to re- 
medy these evils, still if my humble exertions meet 
with any success, I shall be amply rewarded, I 
must apologise for having lengthened the argu- 
-ment so much, and I cannot conclude these hasty 
observations more appropriately, than in the words 
“of a celebrated poet (Bearrit.) 

Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar! 
Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Hath felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with fortune an eternal war ; 

Checked by the scoff of pride, by envy’s frown, 
And poverty’s unconquerable bar, 

In life’s low vale remote hath pined alone, 

Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown. 

To avert the fate described in the above stanza, 
is in the power of the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, by removing the disadvantages under which 
the architectural student and probationer now 
labour: and to generous minds, there cannot be 
a higher source of enjoyment, than that of. re- 
heving the sufferings of others. This would be 
one means, by which the Royal Academy of Arts 
would assume that rank, which it is so well adapted 
to sustain; and by other acts of liberality, would 
prove to an admiring world, that Great Britain is 
as pre-eminent in arts, as she is in arms. 


Tam, &c. W.S. J. 


~ Bolton-place, Chelsea, May 3, 1817. 
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Arr, III. On the best Situation and most proper 
Mode of commemorating the great Victorves of 
the late Wars by Sea and Land, and of honour- 
ing the two great British Commanders, NELSON 
and Weiunetron. By James Eumes, Architect. 


To the Editor of Annaus of the Fine Arts. 
Sir, London, May 1, 1817. 


Y ov will oblige me by inserting in your work, the 
following brief and hasty thoughts, on the most eli- 
gible situation and most proper manner of comme- 
morating our late great and important victories, by 

Sea and land, and of honouring our illustrious 
heroes, the late Viscount Nrtson and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON. 

I should premise, that a portion of that which 
relates to the monument of Lord Nelson, appeared 
afew years ago, with my name, in the able and 
entertaining work “ tue Artist,” conducted, and 
partly written by my excellent and worthy friend, 
Prince Hoare, Esq. with some flattering commen- 
dations from his urbane and friendly pen. 

To take them: chronologically, I shall begin 
with the brave and heroic Nerson, 

When the gratitude of a nation decrees post- 
humous honours to the memory of a hero, the 
united powers of the arts of that country should be 
called forth to exert their utmost skill for the com- 
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pletion of so great, so noble and so grateful a 
work ; and every artist, however humble in rank, 
should be permitted to present his opinions and 
designs. 

Under such impressions, I therefore make bold 
to offer to the public, through your work, a few 
ideas relative to these important objects, which [ 
will endeavour to render so clear, as not to require 
the aid of drawings or engravings. 

As the body of our departed hero is deposited 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul, and is not yet 
finally inhumed, my proposition is by no means 
to erect a cenoiaph, or honorary tomb, 1 would 
therefore select this fine cathedral, this great, 
though unfinished monument of the taste and 
magnificence of our ancestors, for a display of 
national gratitude, to the memory of the hero of 
Trarataar and of the Nine. 

As the situation, disposition and design, are still 
undecided, | hope to be permitted to offer a few 
opinions thereon, the result of long consideration 
of the subject, assisted by a complete investiga- 
tion, measurement and delineation of the cathe- 
dral in every part, for an architectural work lately 
published. 

Of the propriety of erecting an ornamental ob- 
ject under the centre of the dome, there cannot be 
two opinions, That great, but neglected man, 
Sir Christopher Wren, whose opinion on this, sub- 
ject I presume may be taken, as of some value, 
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always considered it as necessary to the comple- 
tion of his design, which may be seen in several of 
his remaining sketches in the library of All Souls’ 
College Oxford; and was known to possess the 
laudable ambition of hoping that something to his 
own memory might, without impropriety, be 
placed there, by a country for whom he had done 
so much. But of this no more ; for to the memory 
of a Nelson or a Wellington alone, would I con- 
cede the preference of a situation, the most desira- 
ble and appropriate, in my mind, of any in the 
United Kingdom ; and as it is the prayer of every 
Briton that it may be long before we shall be 
called upon to commemorate the decease of the 
hero of Waterloo, no situation can be so proper for 
the national monument to the hero of Trafalgar. 
Yet why the sacred ashes of the glory of British 
architects should be suffered to moulder in their 
present obscurity, is a question that cannot be 
satisfactorily answered: it must, however, afford 
pleasure, and take off the edge of the severe 
thought, when in contemplating the ‘‘ si Monu- 
MENTUM™ REQUIRIS CIRCUMSPICE” engraved on the 
architect’s tomb-stone in the crypt, to behold so 


* The late Mr. Milne, who was for many years the superin- 
tending architect of the cathedral, caused a copy of this excel- 
lent inscription to be placed in a more appropriate situation 
in front of the organ screen, where the “ circumspice” appeals 
with more effect than in the crypt. 
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near him, the honoured remains of Reynolds, 
Barry, Opie and Newton. 

Of the form and quality of sucha stigmata 
or central ornament, taking it for granted that it is 
to be appropriated to the manes of a Nelson, opi- 
nions may differ. Painting is, I know not why, 
by many excluded from the contest, and architec- 
ture and sculpture alone are, also supposed. to. be 
the only proper modes of sepulchral commemora- 
tion. The sculptor would ‘propose a,statue, the 
architect a temple, and, like the assembled trades- 
men in the fable, each would recommend his own: 
commodity, for his own selfish gain, rather than 
for the real defence of their town: I would reject 
both, and unite the efforts. ofthe architect, the 
painter and the sculptor. |1..would reject the 
temple, as being inappropriate and unintelligible ; 
and the isolated statue, as mean and unbecoming 
the importance of its situation, and also as not be- 
ing sufficiently explicit; for were it even decorated 
with the learned pen ofa Porson, or the terse elo-: 
quence of a Canning, it would be but ‘‘ caviare to 
the multitude,’ and not suited to that mass of the 
community, who, to.a man, feel and call the hero’ 
‘“< Our Nelson,” 

After these objections, it remains for me to make 
my proposition, 

-1 would therefore propose to,erect under the 
centre of the dome of St- Paul’s cathedral, and 
over the mortal remains. of the hero, ‘‘. who 
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for his country bravely died,” that monument 
which has been voted to his memory by his. 
grateful country; for till this tribute has been 
paid to him who declared in his death that ‘* En- 
GLAND EXPECTS EVERY MAN TO DO-HIS DUTY,’” no 
one can say that honoured duty has been com- 
pleted. : Ona lofty base of rock-work, not too 
rough or irregular, emblematical of the element on 
which he raised the glories of his own and his 
country’s name, I would erect an‘ o¢tangular str- 
basement, of the monumental or funereal architec-: 
ture of Egypt, a clime where he gathered some of 
his fairest laurels. Each face should be decorated’ 
witha painting of one of his most glorious naval 
actions, executed in the durable mode of Encausti¢ 
or Musaic, and each angle, with an attachéd 
column, crowned with a bust/of one of his most 
famous captains.” ‘This would bé'a concise history’ 
of his life, that the most ignorant could read; and 
the most learned ‘be instructed, alike useful from 
the cabin boy to) the admiral 5 *‘ hie docti indoes 
tique’ docent.’’ | 
A stage higher, over an appropriate cornice nad 
blocking, I would construct a circular commerio~ 
rative monument of the class of the Choragi¢’mo- 
nument of Lysicrates at Athens, forming’a circular 
cell, (in which I would deposit the body, with its 
appropriate coffin; made from the main-mast 
of the Victory his’ flag ship, ) with attached three= 
quarter columns, of an order and with an entabla- 
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ture composed. for the purpose, on the beautiful 
proportions of the before mentioned elegant archi- 
tectural gem, with sculptures round the’ frieze, 
representing a series of his personal actions and 
combats; and in pannels between’ the columns, 
appropriate historical designs, painted in the 
before: mentioned indurated manner, of ‘those’ 
deeds in which his diplomatic and personal skill 
have been most shewn, or of honours conferred 
upon him, by sovereign princes and other great 
personages, Our artists need not be at any loss 
for choice, as the copious and excellent biogra- 
phical accounts of our hero by Dr. Stanier Clarke 
and the Poet Laureate, will furnish them with 
ample subjects for their pencils and chisels. 

I would surmount the whole with an elegant 
roof; and on a pedestal of a proper height and 
subject, suppose a coil of cable, place a colossal, 
but accurately proportioned statue, of the Admiral 
in proper naval costume, decorated with all his 
well-earned orders of merit, looking calmly around 
him as in action, surveying his brother heroes, 
whose monuments around him and whose ‘glories 
‘‘ have increased, are increasing, and ought “‘ not” 
to be diminished.” 

This, or something similar of a size and 
arrangement, to become part of the whole design © 
(for. nothing: else should be allowed, no pimp- 
ing pepper-box should intrude itself under such 
an hemisphere of architectural elegance,) and 
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executed with the skilland ability our country now 
possesses ; would be at once ashining ornament to 
the most beautiful and best proportioned modern 
church.in Europe ; an honour to the nation ; and 
at the same time would record, in an appropriate 
manner, the glorious and immortal name of Nelson, 
conferring a lasting reputation on the arts of 
England. | 

- I will now proceed to the intended raced 
to our living hero, the Victor of Waterloo, of Vit- 
toria, of Badajos, the Conqueror of Napoleon, the 
greatest glory of the military fame of Britain, since 
the days of his renowned predecessor. the ilJustri- 
ous Marlborough; offered as an humble, but sin- 
cere tribute of gratitude to the defender of my 
country, her prosperity and her arts, and the 
elevator of our national character in the eyes of 
Europe. 

Every design intended to commemorate a hero, 
whether by painting, by sculpture or by architec- 
ture, should be appropriate, significant and intel- 
ligible ; it ought also to be solely adoptive to its 
peculiar and especial purpose. That such a design, 
so constituted, requires deep thought and ample 
consideration, 1 will not deny; for the subject 
is great and important, and deserving of the most 
serious contemplation from the greatest talents. 
After this acknowledgment, it may perhaps appear 
presumptuous in me to offer any plan for so great 
an undertaking ; but as from the humblest flowers 
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the bee often extracts its valuable sweets, so do I 
hope, that in what I offer, some ideas may be 
found worthy of adoption. | 

The design which I now have the honour to 
submit, is intended to commemorate the illustrious 
hero of our days, the immortal and ever-victorious 
Wellington, through the united efforts of the sister 
arts, painting, sculpture and architecture. But 
as history has scarcely had to record, since the 
days of the heroic Theseus, a more perfect hero, or 
one blessed with more manly qualities, than the 
hero of Britain, a country that has not inaptly 
been called the Modern Greece ; and as the world 
has never yet produced a more perfect work of 
art, than the temple erected by Theseus at Athens. 
to commemorate the deeds of his kinsman Her- 
cules, now known by the name of the Temple of 
Theseus, so, in my opinion, no design that can be 
produced by modern art, can be more appropriate 
and more adaptive to a Wetuineton, than a skil- 
ful adaptation of the Temrie or THESEUS. 

This building, like most of the ancient temples, 
is a parallelogram, consisting of a spacious apart- 
ment, called the cell, surrounded by a peristyle, 
or open portico of columns of the pure Doric order, 
with a pediment at each end. The metopes, that 
is, the square intervals between. the triglyphs in | 
the frieze, are decorated with sculptures in low- 
relief, of the labours of Hercules, and the deeds of 
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Theseus ; and the tympans of the Spisusic. with 
fine, appropriate, high reliefs. ’ 

{ Have two ideas a the Wellington commemo- 
rative monument; one being for a avaliey for his 
Grace and family, and the other a mere votive. 
building. Either should be in a conspicuous 
situation, should be so contrived, that the greatest 
possible number of persons, both natives and 
foreigners, should view this proud monument of a 
nation’s glory, and of a hero’s illustrious deeds. It 
therefore follows, that it should be in, or near, the 
metropolis, to which it would add a splendid and 
magnificent feature, and, if needed, an excellent 
town residence for the family. No situation with 
which I am acquainted possesses so many of these 
advantages as Primrose-hill,* in the Hampstead- 
road, a beautiful knoll, north of the Regent’s Park, 
which it completely commands. 

My plan for the votive building would then be 
thus, to surround this hill, which should have a 
new and appropriate name, in a manner similar to 
the Acropolis or citadel of Athens, with a grand 


* This was originally written and my sketches made, as a 
gentleman, who favoured me with his assistance, can prove, 
nearly three years ago, of which circumstance I informed my 
friend Mr. Robertson, the ingenious proposer of the erection 
of a copy of the Temple of Minerva on the same site. But 
upon farther consideration, I would rather have an original 
design, as best marking the state of art in our days, than either 
that gentleman’s proposition or my own, to which it is in some 
degree similar. 
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entrance in the heroic style, to the south; and well 
planted to the north, forming a middle distance 
between the buildings and the beautifu  back- 
grounds of Belsize and Hampstead, 

On the tops of the large piers, bronze trophies 
composed from the cannon taken from the enemy. 
On the summit of the hill, which I would have 
somewhat increased, | would erect a correct copy 
of the Temple of Theseus, of fine British granite, 
have the metopes sculptured in fine hard white 
marble, with a series of the martial exploits of the 
war; in the tympans, appropriate subjects in 
high relief, one of which should be His’ Majesty, 
surrounded by his ministers, giving the sword: of 
Great Britain to his Grace ; and the other H: R. H: 
the Prince Regent, bestowing the baton and other 
rewards on the Duke and his brave companions in 
victory; on the acroteria bronze martial trophies, 
and on the apex, the Duke of Wellington, in a tri- 
umphal car, accompanied by his herbie friend and 
companion in victory, the veteran Field Marshal 
Prince Blucher.. In the intervals of the columns, 
except the entering ones, full length statues of the 
great commanders of all nations who fought under 
him ; in sub-friezes, or lengthened tablets on the 
walls of the cell, carvings, in low-relief, of the 
most splendid exploits of the war; and in proper 
places, tablets and medallions of subalterns and 
privates who principally distinguished themselves 
on that day, on which the liberties of Europe were 
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terloo. In the interior I would have a series of 
paintings, on tablets engraved copies of the Ga- 
zette and other of the various authentic accounts of 
the battles, and regimental lists of every man who 
was that day engaged. 

If for a residence, | would still choose the same site 
and still have the temple of Theseus for the centre 
and most prominent feature, raised on a stylobate of 
granite; atthe lower extremities of which, wings in 
the same style of architecture should be added for 
the residence of the family, and in the stylobate, 
and substructure of the temple, offices for the ser- 
vants ; the temple to be the hall of audience and 
picture gallery. This I would propose only to be 
a show-house for the metropolis, yet it would afford 
ample private accommodations for the family, 
Then, in a part of the country approved. by his 
Grace should be purchased for him, an ample 
domain on which should be erected a comfortable 
mansion, with splendid appropriate external deco- 
rations. A design for a National Palace of this 
Jatter description, on a large scale, was exhibited 
by nie at the Royal Academy the year before last. 
Respectfully submitting these hints to the public, 
and with apologies for the length I have gone to, 


Iam, &c. 


JAMES ELMES. 
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~— IV. On a Method of Painting hitherto not 
much practised. (From the French.) 


To the Editor of Annats of the Finn Arts. 


Sir, Islington, April 10, 1817. 
[+ the following account of Elydoric painting, 
which I obtained in a late visit to the Continent, 
‘comes within the plan of your work, it is much 
at your service. I am, &c. 


A MINIATURE PAINTER. 


This new method of painting called Elydoric, 
was invented by M, Vincent of Montpetit. It 
takes its name from two Greek words, expressing 
oil and water, both these liquids being employed 
in its execution. te 

Its principal advantages are, that the artist 1s 
able to add the freshness of water colours, and the 
high finishing of miniature, to the mellowness of 
oil painting in such a manner, that the work ap- 
pears like a large picture seen through a concave 
lens. : > 

The following is the manner of proceeding: a 
piece of very fine linen or white taffety is sized 
with starch in the most equal manner possible, én 
pieces of glass about two inches square, in order 
that the cloth may be without wrinkles. When 
these are sufficiently dry, a layer of white lead 
finely ground in oil of pinks or poppies, (the 
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whitest that can be procured) is to be applied on 
them with a pallet knife. To this layer, when dry 
enough to admit of scraping, more is to be added 
if necessary. 

As it is of very great importance for the preser- 
vation of this kind of painting, that the layers are 
free from oil, that they may the better imbibe the 
colours laid on them, it is necessary that their sur- 
face be made very smooth, and that it be very dry 
and hard. i 

The artist is next to procure a circle of copper, 
about two inches diameter and one fourth of an 
inch in height, extremely thin, and painted black 
on the inside, This circle is to contain the water 
_ on the surface of the picture. 

Water distilled from rain or snow is preferable 
to any other; ordinary water, on account of the 
salts which it contains, being pernicious to this 
mode of painting. 

The colours are to be finely levigated between 
two oriental agates, carefully preserved from dust, 
and mixed with oil of poppies, or any other cold 
succative oil, which should be as limpid as water. 

All the colours being ground are to be placed in 
small parcels ona piece of glass, and covered with 
distilled water. 

‘The materials bemg thus prepared, the subject 
to be painted is to be faintly traced with a black- 
Jead pencil on one of the pieces of cloth above- 

mentioned. The tints are then to be formed on the 
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pallet from the little heaps under the water; and 
the pallet placed as usual in the left hand. The 
picture is to be held between the thumb and fore 
finger, supported by the middle finger, and the 
necessary pencils between the third and little fin- 
gers. The hands rest on the back of a chair, to 
give a full liberty of bringing the work nearer to, 
or removing it far from the eye. 

After having made the rough draught with the 
colours still fresh, the circle of copper which is to 
surround the picture is to be fitted exactly to the 
surface. Distilled water is then poured within this 
circle till it rises to the height of one-eighth of an 
inch, and the eye is held perpendicular over the 
object. The third finger of the right hand, while 
painting, should rest on the internal right angle of 
the picture. The work is then to be retouched, 
the artist adding colour and softening as he finds 
requisite. As soon as the oil swims on the top, 
the water is poured off, and the picture carefully 
covered with a watch glass, and dried in a box by 
a gentle heat. When dry enough, it is to be scraped 
nearly smooth with a knife, the artist repeating the 
former method till he is satisfied with his work. 

It is at this period that the advantage of this new 
method particularly shews itself, for the purpose of 
finishing ;, as the water poured on the picture dis- 
covers every fault of the pencil, and gives the power 
of correcting and perfecting it with certainty. 

When the work is finished, it is put under a 
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erystal, from which the external air is excluded, 
and then it is dried by means of a gentle heat. 


oS. 





Arr. V. On the present Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. By Mr. Joun Baivey. 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts, 
Sir, 151, Tottenham-court-road, May 9, 1817. 


[ uave been much disappointed by your fourth 
Number not having made its appearance before this 
time ; but living in hope, | submit to your better 
judgment, my opinion of some of the pictures in 
the present exhibition. | 

Mr. Tuompson, R. A. 31. In the Venus, Mr. 
Thompson has certainly failed; all the rest of the 
picture is beautiful, particularly the figure of Ga- 
nymede, which I think equal to Titian. 194, by the 
same artist, is a sweet picture, interesting, and 
delicate. | 

H. Fuseui, R. A. 18. [am glad to see Mr. Fu- 
seli again exhibiting his mixture of beauties and 
defects ; in this picture, I can only discover the 
former, the design and execution are bold and 
masterly, and the colouring suitable to the subject. 

A. Coorer, 10. This picture possesses much 
merit, the knight is well represented, and the 
asses excellent, the high-boned Rosinante, not 
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quite so well; the rest of Mr. Cooper's pictures 
are also very deci é 

P. Nasmyru, 15. This I consider a true repre- 
sentation of nature, without artifice or forced effect. 
1 would advise Messrs. Hofland and J. J. Chalon 
to examine this picture attentively, and (as they 
are celebrated Landscape Painters) take another 
peep at the pictures, with which they have ho- 
noured the exhibition this year. 

Frape.ze, 70. Laboured, hard and smooth, a true 
specimen of the modern Italian and French schools. 
So far is it from representing what it is intended 
for, that till I looked in the Catalogue, I took it for 
an old dotard making love; fortunately Milton 
was blind, or he would soon have discovered that 
the inanimate Italian lady, standing by the side of 
him was no daughter of his. The best parts of the 
picture are the table and chair; the latter seems 
very good mahogany, and well polished, though | 
much doubt Milton’s having sucha one in his house. 

G.H. Harrow, 17, I am happy to find that Mr. 
Harlow does not intend to be a mere Portrait 
painter ; the present picture possesses much merit, 
the composition and colouring are very good, like- 
wise the expression in the countenance of the King, 
but the drapery is not sufficiently decided. I hope 
Mr. Harlow will be encouraged to persist in His- 
torical painting. 

E. Biro, R. A. 110. Oh! what a falling: off is 
here! 

Mrs, Ansuey, 144, a very good picture in a very 
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bad situation, L think it would be an improyement 
to the Exhibition, if this picture changed places 
with some of the bad portraits which hang on every 
side. Surely the Royal Academicians are not afraid 
of a lady? 

A. E. Cuaron, R. A, 140. Horrible, most hor- 
rible. As I never saw any of this gentleman’s per- 
formances that I considered worthy of admiration, 
the disappointment in the present instance wee 
very great. 

R.Westatu, R.A. 154. [think this elegant artist 
has, by painting this picture, completely answered 
those, who envious of his superior abilities and 
industry, have endeavoured to depreciate his talents 
by representing him as a mere mannerist, confined 
in his ideas; these gentlemen must know that every 
painter has a peculiarity of style, more or less pre- 
valent through the whole of his works ; they may 
call Rubens a mannerist, for his females, especially 
all belong to the same ugly family; and if Mr. 
Westall puts the same figures into different pic- 
tures, they have at least the merit of being hand- 
some, I think there are very few could tell who 
painted this excellent picture without looking at 
the Catalogue. I was sorry to see that at the Bri- 
tish Institution no one had sufficient taste, or spirit, 
to purchase either of the pictures Mr. Westall ex- 
hibited. The same may be observed of the many 
admirable pictures Mr. Howard has exhibited 
there. Paltrylandscapes, &c. afoot squareare gene- 
rally sold, while the best pictures remain on hand. 
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D. Wirxiz, R.A. 130, A picture possessing no 
interest, of which very little can be said, either for 
or against it. When will Mr. Wilkie awake from 
his lethargy! and produce another picture equal to 
the Rent Day, instead of such trifling subjects ? 

J. Warp, R. A. Notwithstanding the raptures 
that connoisseurs feel at the sight of the works 
(whether originals, copies or imitations) of Paul 
Potter, I must confess that I never saw any animals 
painted more animated or correct, than Mr. Ward’s; 
In support of my opinion, I refer any unprejudiced 
person to No. 138, 167, and 207, in the present 
Exhibition. 

J. W. M. Turner, R. A. 195. This masterly 
picture is worthy Mr. Turner’s former reputation ; 
_ the architecture, the perspective, the delicate gra- 
dation of colour in the distance, and the composi- 
tion altogether, is beautiful. I wish the Directors 
of the British Institution would purchase it.. When 
shall we see a National Gallery, where the works 
of the old masters and the select pictures of the 
British school, may be placed by the side of each 
other in fair competition, then would the higher 
branches of painting be properly encouraged ? 
Surely Somerset-place might be finished and a 
part of it appropriated by government to that 
purpose? but this, I fear, is a useless digression. 

W. Westar, A. 317. Highly creditable to Mr. 
Westall’s abilities; though I never saw a bad 
landscape by this artist, ] think this the best he 
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has ever produced ; the foreground is bold and 
rich, and the distance particularly fine ; the figures 
are likewise much superior to those generally pro- 
duced by landscape painters. 

A. Cars, 326. This artist improves every year 5 
this picture possesses much merit, sober colouring, 
good drawing and finishing. 

_ W. Atran, 329. Equal to his former works, in 
correct drawing and high finish, but I think the 
colouring of the back ground rather injudicious. 

J. Martin, 371. [ am sorry to say, that I think 
_ Mr. Martin has made a poor copy of his picture of 
Joshua exhibited last year. 

J. Peacock, 390. This artist, whose name I do 
not recollect seeing before, has produced, in my 
opinion, a most capital picture, which requires mi- 
nute examination, for the more it is seen, the more 
I think it will be admired; it is a correct repre- 
sentation of National manners by a masterly hand 
I hope such merit will not be suffered to languish 
for want of patronage. | ) 

I am sorry to see nothing this year from either 
Mr. Catcorr, Mr. Howarp, or Mr. Hinton, for 
Mr. Howard’s portraits I consider worse than no- 
thing, and can only lament, that a man of his abi- 
lities should be so employed. 


Iam, Sir, &c. JOHN BAILEY. 
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Art. VI. Miscellaneous Correspondence. 
No. I. 
To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts.’ 


Monsieur, 14, Brompton-row, le 12 Mars, 1817. | 


J = viens de voir dans votre No. III. Annales des 

Beaux Arts, a la liste des artistes graveurs a 
Yacquatinte, mon nom, qui a été mis par erreur 
dans ceite liste. 

Depuis cing ans et demi que je suis dans ce pays, 
je me suis toujours annonce et professé la peinture 
en email ; trois fois j'ai mis de mes ouvrages a l’ex- 
hibition ; l’on peut voir par le Catalogue de 1815 
de l’Exhibition de Somerset-house des ouvrages 
en émail peint d’aprés nature qui y ont été exhibé. 
Il est vrai que j’ai gravé deux vues de Lisbonne ala 
maniére du lavis aquatinte, mais je les ai dessiné 
d’aprés nature, et comme il y a plus de merite de 
les avoir peints que gravées, le nom de peintre 
doit toujours passer le premier, Outre cela, mon 
nom est assez connu par l’ouvrage des Campagnes 
du Lord Wellington, que j’ai dessine d’aprés nature 
et fait publier par Messrs. Colnaghi et Co. 

Je vous prie, Monsieur, d’avoir la bonte, par 
votre prochain No. de corriger l’erreur et de me 
mettre au rang des peintres, comme Je me suis 
annoncé & V’Exhibition Royale de 1815, c’est-a- 
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dire, Enamel Painter to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. 
Je suis, Monsieur; 
Votre trés humble et obeissant Serviteur, 


H. LEVEQUE. 


Mr. L’Eveque will perceive that we have com- 
plied with his wishes, and made the required 
alteration. 


No. II. 
To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts, 


SI R, Islington, January 18, 1817. 


I cary myself an ‘‘ Old Measurer,’ having no am- 
bition to class myself as a practising artist, though 
I sufficiently devote my attention, I trust, to the 
arts of architecture and sculpture, to render myself 
qualified to assume to myself, (but to myself only 
be it expressed,) the appellation of an amateur. 
To be brief ;—the result of my practice has led 

me to an acquaintance with most of the artists 
placed under your lists of ‘ Architects” and 
‘ Sculptors ;” in the former, you will find among 
the following names’ some, if not all, which are 
proper to be introduced, as the parties are all from 
practice rendered qualified for such admission. 

Montague, James, Guildhall, (late brother to W. M.) 

Sabine, W. Church-street, Spital-fields, 

Gardiner, , Wormwood-street. 

Mason, Alfred, Commercial-road, (son of W. M.) 
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Poynder, jun. Thomas, Bishopsgate-street. 

Yellowley, Joseph, Red Cross-street. 

Griffith, John, St, John’s-square, Clerkenwell. 

Milne, R. C. New River Head; (or does he class’ solely 
as engineer ?) 

I have also a list of a few respectable Sculptors 
omitted in your List; but Ishall revise this ere I 
send: it forth, as I1.expect.a worthy friend of mine 
will supersede me. | 
| Tam, Sir, — 

a diligent peruser and willing supporter 


of your excellent undertaking, 
en 
We thank Z. Y. for his obliging communica- 
tion; but most of the gentlemen he alludes to, ex- 
cept Messrs. Montagu and Milne, (if architects at 
all), are at the same time practising as builders ; 
and it is our wish to distinguish between the artist 
and the artisan. It is true we have in the list two 
or three names similarly situated ; but as they hold 
appointments under the Building Act, we could 
not consistently omit them. We did not know 
that Mr. Montagu was an architect; and Mr, 
Milne is certainly, as Z. Y. says, a civil engineer ; 
but we have lately heard that he was educated by 
his father as an architect, therefore his name will 
in future be added to our list. 
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No. If. | 
To the Editor of ANNats of the Fine Arrs. 


SIR ; 45, Gracechurch-street, February 20, 1817. 


In the last Number of your work, the name of 
Miss Dutton, 45, Gracechurch-street, appears in 
the list of professors : that lady having no intention 
to make the arts a profession, you will do me 
a favour by correcting this mistake in your next, 
and oblige your obedient servant, 

. Rosert Dutton. 


Mr. Dutton’s wishes are complied with ; although 
the abilities of the young lady in question, whose 
works are well known to us, would have done 
honour to the profession. We sincerely wish her 
much happiness in her new state. 


No. IV. 
To the Editor of Annats of the Finr Arts. 


Sir, 2, Bardon-place, Peckham, Feb, 25, 1817. 


Brine a subscriber to your very useful and inter- 
esting work, and considering the list of artists, their 
addresses &c. to be a matter of considerable conse- 
quence, I take advantage of your offer to correct any 
mistake that may have occurred, by requesting you 
to have the goodness to correct my address in your 
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next. Under the head of wood engravers, the 
name of Thompson’ should be'thus : 
Thompson, John, Barden- place, Peckham. 
Thompson, Charles, as above, and at 3, Rue de Bro- 
deurs, Paris. 


- My brother does not live with me at present, he 
is on a visit to Paris, and is there employed by the 
<* Imprimerve Royale,” on some beautiful ornamen- 
tal designs for the government official papers, &c. 

Perhaps in your next general list it may be as 
well to correct the two Sollee: | 


For Branston, J. read Branston, Robert. 
For Craig, Edward, read Craig, Frederick, 


Any information respecting wood engraving, or 
wood engravers, that you may require in the course 
of your work, I shall be very happy to supply you 
with. 

I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
Joun ‘THOMPSON. 

P. S. In your list of painters you have omitted 

the name of a very able artist, Mr. Thurston ; it is 


as follows: 
Thurston, John, Holloway. History and Domestic Life. 


*,* The proffered communications, and future correspon 
dence of Mr. Thompson, wiil be highly acceptable. 
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Review oF THE Pusuic Exuisitions, New Prints, 


Booxs, AND oTHER Works OF ART. 


Arr. VII. Works of British Artists placed in the Gallery 
of the British Institution, Pall-Mall for Exhibition and 
Sale, 1817. 


THe annual exhibition of works of living artists practis- 
ing in Great Britain, sent to the British Gallery for fame 
or profit, is the best of the last two or three, and proves, 
with the amount of the proceeds of the sale, compared 
with the preceding years, as related in our former pages 
by Sir Richard Colt Hoare; that a re-action is occurring, 
that we have passed the worst, and that a fair prospect of 
amendment in affairs may now be expected. 
The most striking pictures are: 


No. 2. 


The young Cottager’s first Purchase. 
W. Collins, A. R.A. 


- Lhe Presentation tn the Temple, 


Richard Westall, R. A. 


11. Preparing for a Voyage, W. Collins, A. R. A. 
12. Bulls Fighting, - James Ward, R. A. 
15. Evening, “ - - John Martin. 
18. Distant View of Windermere, W.Westall, A. R.A. 
19. The Pediar, , - D. Wilkie, R.A. 
24. The Lake crhaatiens - C. V. Fielding. 
51. Tuning, - .F. P. Stephanoff. 
35. Hermione (from a Winter’s Tale), J. Lonsdale. 


. The Scrutiny performed by the Curate and Barber 


an the Library of Don Quixote, John Wright. 


. View from the Garden of a Mandarin on the River 


beyond Canton, ” W. Westall, A. R. A. 
The Angel declaring the Resurrection of Christ to 

the Women who came to embalm his Body, 
Richard Westall, R.A. 


No. 

49. 
5G: 
56. 


Sl. 
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Cow Boy, and Cattle, the late James Burnett. 
Sheep-washing, pa a D. Wilkie, R.A. 
A Lady, with Attendants, at the Bath, R. T. Bone. © 


- Christ denouncing the Scribes and Pharisees for 


- their Hypocrisy and Blindness, H. Singleton. 


. A Farm-yard, = -. J. Glover. 
. View of the Temple of Jupiter Panhellenius in the 


Island of A:gina, J. M. W. Turner, R. A. 


. Cupid asleep, - o- J. Jackson, A. R.A. 
- An Argument at the Spring, W. Collins, A. R. A. 
- Sancho delivering the Message from Don Quixote 


ta the Duchess, A. E.and J. J. Chalon. 
Francesca, from the Story of Rimini, by Leigh 
Hunt, - - ~ Mrs. Ansley, 


83 and 85. Landscapes, Morning and Evening, 


86. 
115. 


120. 
196. 
136. 
144, 
150. 
152. 


153, 
162. 
176. 
179. 
183. 
911. 
220. 
227. 


P. Reinagle, R. A. 


Cephalus and Procris, - J. Glover. 
The Curate and Barber examining the Contents of 

Don Quixote’s Library, F. P. Stephanoff. 
A Scene in the Alchymist, - George Clint. 
A Native of Poland, - ‘J. Jackson, A. R.A. 


London, from Greenwich Park, Geo. Samuel. 
Cymon and Iphigenia, - T. C. Hoffland. 
Morning, in Italy, - W. Alston. 
Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still, 

J. Martin. 
Idleness, - - C. Cramer. 
Christ giving Sight to the Blind, - 4H. Richier. . 
The Lioness disturbed, - James Ward. R. A. 


Battle of Waterloo, - J. A, Aikinson. 
A Spanish Charger and Poney, J. Ward, R.A. 
Lhe Raising of Lazarus, = J. Hilton, 


The Game of Putt, — - - W. Ingalton. 
The Judgment of Daniell, -  W. Brockedon. 
[The Sculptures in our next.] 
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Many of the above were in the last Royal Academy 
Exhibition, and have been noticed before, and the others 
are all creditable to the respective artists; but we want a 
higher standard raised, and history, poetry, grandeur, 
more cultivated and studied by the British school. We 
wish Miltons and Shakspeares of painting, not Cowleys or 


Moores, however pretty and entertaining soever they may 
be. 





Art. VII. The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 1817 ; 
the Forty-ninth. 


“ Your Committee cannot but submit to the attentive 
reflection of the House, how highly the cultivation of 
the fine arts has contributed to the reputation, character 
and dignity, of every government by which they have 
been encouraged; and how intimately they are con- 
nected with the advancement of every thing valuable in 
science, literature, and philosophy.” 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, on the Earl of Elgin’s Collection of 
Sculptured Marbles, &c. page 15. 


This profoundly philosophical sentence of the Elgin 
Committee, which was chosen as the initiatory motto of 
our work; has been selected by the Royal Academy as in- 
troductory to their present Catalogue, and has again been 
transcribed by us, for it cannot be too often repeated. 

The character of the present Exhibition, as regards 
patronage of a certain description, is favourable to the 
pecuniary interests of the artists, but derogatory to the 
character of the arts. Portrait! portrait!! portrait!!! 
intrudes on every side; while history, poetry, fiction, fade 
before the overwhelming invader. 
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Sorry are we to see our artists so employed ; for to 
hope that all of them will boldly sacrifice fortune to fame, 
is too much to be expected; and we doubt not but they 
would say in exculpation, 3 


The laws of Art, the artists patrons give 
For those vette live to please, must Ress to live. 


Bui eieitph of this sibel which requires the most ‘seri- 
ous consideration from the great patrons of our arts. 

The sculptural part bears almost the same character ; 
but Chantrey and Canova, have been employed in Hyjal 
work than portraiture, and both exhibit. 

‘The Architectural room is less interesting than usual, 
owing to the want of patronage from the opulent and 
great; who alone have the power: of encouraging’ this 
noble art, yet prefer, nine times out of ten, to employ 
blundering mechanics, than skilful architects, who prove 
their abilities and their wish for employ by their annual 
exposition of beautiful drawings and splendid designs. 

_ The following Royal Academicians and Associates have 
contributed their talents to the present collection. 

Six Wixii1AM BEEcuey, exhibits eight pictures. 1. 
An infant St. John, a portrait, finely coloured. 36, A 
Gentleman. 49. The Marchioness of: Hastings. 103. 
The Marquis of Anglesea, a spirited likeness. 173. Lady 
Arbuthnot and Family. 200. Lord Exmouth, a whole 
length, giving orders on. board the Queen Charlotte, 
a characteristic and able illustration of the heroic Admiral. 
229. Mr. Skelton. $24. Colonel Grey. 

Mr. Bone has four. of his exquisite enamels: one 
468. The Hon. ‘Mrs. Vernon, after Sir W. Beechey. 
464. John Fletcher the Poet, after Cornelius Jansen. 
465. Lord Mornington, original. 471. Assumption of 
the Virgin, after Murillo. 
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_. Mr. Bice contributes one, 40, the Truant Bather ; 
below his usual standard. | 

Mr. Birp, also, sends. but one, 110, Christ led to be 
crucified, by no means equal to his former efforts, being 
opaque in its shadow, dingy and unnatural in its colour- 
ing. By no means presenting us with the character of 
the divine Founder of our Religion, who suffered himself 
to be led like a lamb to the slaughter. 

Mr. Atrrep CHaton exhibits six, of various degrees 
of merit, mostly portraits. 

Mr. Couuins, A. has five; 89, ihe Kitten dedbivegk 
111, three Children, portraits, (dani at cards, in which 
he has robbed portraiture of a prize, by giving his little 
sitters a subject that renders theny interesting as a picture : 
the innocent enjoyment of the children is well expressed. 
183, Fishermen coming on shore before sun-rise. 334, 
Sun-rise. 363, Sketch for a Portrait of M. Stark, Esq. 

Mr. CoantrRrEy, A. has embellisked the lower: room 
with eight of his fine productions. 1020, Monument to 
be placed in Lichfield cathedral in memory of two only 
children, replete with pathos, nature and feeling. The 
little innocents are reposing on one couch encircled in each 
others arms, death seems to be robbed of its sting, and its 
victims appear wrapped in balmy sleep. The sculptor has 
well applied to his work, which may challenge competition 
_ with the most eminent living artists, Milton’s expressive line 


‘¢ O fairest flowers, no sooner blown than blasted.”’ 


1088, A bust of his friend Nollekens. 1048, Another 
of the late Dr. Clarke. 1046, A bust of Mr. Bone: the 
celebrated enamelist. 1031, The Lord Chief Baron of 
Scotland. - 1053, The Right Hon. Mr. Freere. 1059, S. 
Shore, Esq. 1061, E. Bird, Esq. R. A. Mr. Chantrey 
will surely not be again passed over in the Academical pres 
ferments. | 
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Mr. DaNIELL has two of his well known Indian views, 
61 and 77. 

Mr, Dawe sends six, among which, 62, Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Cobourg, and 78, his amiable consort the Princess 
Charlotte, are the most striking. His Serene Highness 
is represented in the uniform of a British Field-Marshall, 
decorated with bis numerous and well earned orders of 
merit, in an easy soldier-like attitude. Firmness and sere- 
nity appear seated in his brow, and a gentlemanly demea- 
nour pervades his whole character. The likeness is strik- 
ing, the colouring brilliant, the drawing correct, and at 
the same time not obtrusive; we esteem it the best por- 
trait.of his Serene Highness extant. 78, Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales; the youthful beauty 
of her Royal Highness, has found an adequate represen- 
tation in Mr. Dawe’s pencil, her attitude and attire are 
simply elegant, her fine hair is decorated with a wreath 
of flowers, and the sweetness of character with which her 
countenance beams, is strongly marked on the carvas. 
‘The carnations are delicately blended and contrast beau- 
tifully with the drapery and accessories, delineating in a 
successful manner, the genuine English beauty, suavity, 
elegance and benignity which characterize the heiress pre- 
sumptive to the British throne. 

Mr. Dawe’s other pictures are, 205, Mrs. Wilson. 238, 
Mrs. J. Walker. 247, Mrs. Fuller Maitland and her Son. 
286, the Rev. Dr. Simpson. 

Mr. Downman, A. has one portrait. 

Mr. Drummonp, A. has eight pictures. 223, Bene- 
volent Ladies relieving.a distressed Family. 226, A Gen- 
tleman, his late Wife, and Child. ¢34, Lord Erskine. 
293, A Child. 306, Mrs. Brooks. 331, C. Phillips, Esq, 
the celebrated Irish orator, a good whole length and very 
like. $67, The Maternal. Pleader.. 439, Sir William 
Scott, 
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Mr. W. Danrett, A. has sent four excellent Land- 
scapes, $23, 345, 519, 536. ban | 
Mr. Fusecy has enriched the walls of the Royal Aca- 
demy with four of his energic, wild and original sub- 
jects. This gentleman paints in spite of commissions, or 
rather the lack of commissions, purely for fame ; like true 
genius, he is full of faults, faults easily discoverable by the 
shallow, and rich with beauties far beyond their compre- 
hension. We envy not those who seek for the negligences 
of genius, and call then faults; we wish, like them that 
Shakspeare was as free from anachronisms as Aristotle 
could have desired, that ‘Titian’ composed: like Michelan- 
giolo, or drew like Raffaelle, or that Michelangiolo and 
Raffaelle coloured like Titian or Rubens, But as perfec- 
tion is not the lot of human nature, we are content with 
Shakspeare and his anachronisms, his love of * quirks and 
quiddities,” and prefer him to the greater regularity of Cor- 
neille, Racine, or even Aaron Hill. So do we prefer the 
“« terribile via” of Fuseli with all his extravagancies, to the 
more tunable, and coldly correct design of La Thieres or 
David, or the more natural colouring of our English 
painters, who in following the vivid imagination and vigo- 
rous pencil of the Professor, would at least take a higher 
flight than any other of their cotemporaries, and rank 
dmany degrees higher than they do at present. They who 
so loudly and so justly applaud his lectures, would do well 
to treasure his maxims in their heart, and take his practice 
to their easels, Thus in sounding the same trumpet they 
would blazon forth the encreasing reputation of the Bri- 
tish school in the higher and more legitimate walk of art, 
and lead a noble way instead of grovellingly fellowing a 
meaner, The learned Professor’s works, for learned is the 
character of them all, whether pictorial or literary, are, 
18, Perseus starting from the Cave of the Gorgons. 99, 
Theodore in the haunted wood, deterred by an infernal 
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knight from rescuing a female; from Boceaccio. 265, 
Chriemhild throwing herself on the body of Sivrit, assassi- 
nated by Trony. 304, Sivrit, secretly married to Criem- 
hild, surprised by-‘Trony in his first interview with her, 
after his victory over the Saxons, both from the German 
work “ das Nibelungen Lied.” 

Mr, FuaxmMAn, has one groupe in stone, 1007, of a 
Mother instructing two children, which he cails maternal 
love. This ingenious sculptor is this year below himself, 
therefore his merits, must not be judged by this standard. 

Mr. Firier, the Associate Engraver, exhibits one fine 
print, 454, from a portrait by Velasquez. 

Mr, Garrarop, A. contributes two pictures, portraits, 
S busts, a medallion and two models of a bull and a bull 
calf. Admirable imitations of nature. 

Mr. Ganpy, A. has two architectural compositions, 
903, Idea of a bridge and palace; and 905, Interior view 
of the castle and county prison at Lancaster: which con- 
firm the high reputation Mr. Gandy has obtained as an 
architectural draftsman. 

Mr. Howarp has two portraits, 8,a Field Officer, and 
97, Two Sisters. 7 

Mr. Hearn, Associate Engraver, has a fine proof of the 
portrait of Sir J. Radcliffe, Bart. after W. Owen, Esq. 
R. A. of which we spoke at length in our last Number, 
page 336. 

Mr. Jackson; R.A. elect, exhibits five portraits, dis- 
tinguished for excellence of colouring and lightness of 
pencilling. No. 177, a Young Lady in a Dutch Dress. 
215, 233, 354, portraits; and 644, a singularly beautiful 
and spirited drawing of Mr. Peter Coxe. 

Mr, G. Francis Josrern, A. has four portraits, not dis- 
tinguished for any striking beauties nor disfigured by any 
glaring faults. 

Sir Tuomas LAwrENCE does not by any means make 
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his usual spendid show, but has enough to prove how well 
grounded is his high reputation as a portrait painter, yet 
a little more care in the finish of his pictures would give 
them a value but little conceived. He has eight portraits, 
No. 24, Portrait of Lieut. Gen. the Marquis of Anglesea 5 
a fine and characteristic picture, worthy of a situation in 
a baronial hall. 68, Lieut. Gen. Lord Lyndoch. 72, Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 150, Mrs. 
Arbuthnot; a sweet, simple and unaffected head. 155, 
Mrs. Cuthbert. 190, Lady Mary Oglander. 346, J. 
Jekyll, Esq. rar Ub 

Mr. Nortucote exhibits five, in his usual inefficient 
manner; this venerable R. A’s. pencil and style are not 
in unison with the splendid graces of portraiture. 90, is 
a Portrait of Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 102, J. Wayland, 
jun. Esq. 248, Captain Wayland. 301, a Tiger’s Den, 
Jn which the animals are well represented, as well as the 
timidity of the boy, who is viewing them. 355, Mrs, 

opeland. 

Mr. OwEN contributes his full number; No. 16, being 
a Portrait of the Marquis of Graham. 43, Earl Fitzwil- 
liam. 83, the Countess of Cassillis. 109, Hugh Leycester, 
Esq. 180, the Earl of Bridgewater. | 206, Earl Verulam. 
204, Major Gen. Hamilton. 350, A. Strahan, Esq. M. P, 

Mr. Oviver, A. has four anonymous portraits. 

Mr. Puixtips exhibits seven. 73, Portrait of T. Mur- 
doch, Esq. 104, Lady Ridley. 163, J. Brookes, Esq.: 
this fine portrait of the celebrated Professor of Anatomy, 
is painted by desire of the students under his tuition. 
199, W. Q. Dick, Esq. 256, May Ella and the gude grey 
Katte, from the Poetic Mirror. 226, Portrait of a Boy, a 
native of the island of Papua, or New Guinea; brought to 
England by Sir T. C. Raffles, late Governor ohJent Q77; 
the Captives, portraits. 

Mr. Rossi has a Bust of a Lady, 1060. 
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Mr. P. REINAGLE, has two landscapes; 9, a Farm- 
yard with Cattle, sun-set; and 30, an entrance. into a 
Wood, taken from Thornville Royai, Yorkshire. 

Mr. Raesurn, R. A. elect, contributes three, of his 
vigorous, though dingily-shadowed portraits; 84, a Lady. 
232, a Gentleman, and 369, a Gentleman. 

Mr. R. R. Rernacue, A. has four; No. 222, Portrait 
of the late F. N. C. Mundy, Esq. intended for the Grand 
Jury-room of the Justiciary Court in Derby. 245, R. Wil- 
liams, Esq., M.P. 275, a Lady and her Children. 322, 
a mountain Arabian, the property of P. Gell, Esq. M. P. 

Mr. Soane exhibits two architectural designs, in his 
usual style, in which taste, originality and some whim, 
perhaps absurdity, pervade: such as the statues on the 
dome, which are more like a band of figurantes from the 
Opera, with wreaths, dancing a cotilion, than sculptural 
embellishments for such a situation. 877, is a View of a 
part of a design for a public building. 889, a spirited 
Sketch of an elevation of a National Monument, forming 
part of a general design for the improvement of the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Courts of Judicature, the build- 
ings appertaining thereto, and to commemorate the vic- 
tories of Waterloo and Trafalgar. 

_ Mr. Srotuarp, whom we again call the most inventive 

of the Academical Body, sends four of his tasteful and - 
poetical effusions. 121 is ‘‘ Flow gently, sweet Afton,” 
from Robert Burns. 131, the Triumph of Britannia. 
187, Sans Souci, and 175, the Bolero. 

Mr. Sues, the rhymer of the arts, the poetical lecturer 
on painting, whuse ‘* Elements of Art” are treasures of 
art, is compelled to practise the opposite to his teaching. 
He furnishes eight portraits, distinguished for fidelity of 
likeness, elegance, and ease of character, delicate pencil- 
ling, and chaste, though rather feeble colouring: they 
are, 25, T.. Tooke, Esq. 69, E. Ellice, Esq. 119, Lady 
Vivian, 149, W. Roscoe, Esq.; this fine whole length is 
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the masterpiece of Mr. Shee’s pencil, and ranks with the 
best portraits of the English school. Mr. Roscoe is seated 
at a table, in a library, on which is a bust of Mr, Fox ; 
the figure is in an easy, unaffected attitude, and gives the 
characier of the sitter in a satisfactory manner. To quote 
Mr, Shee’s own words, he has in this 
“To portrait given action, ease and air, 
And put the soul in full possession there.” 

The accessories, particularly the bust on the table, and the 
perspective of the library, are well depicted and happily 
introduced. 181, Mrs, W. H. Harriot. 189, Thomas 
Moore, Esq., in which “ the poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy 
rolling,” is delineated by a corresponding mind. Mr. Shee 
should be the painter of poets by prescription, (as he him 
self would, alliteratively say,) as he is the poet of painters. 
305, Mr. Commissary-General Wood. 330, Mr.S.Turner, 

Mr. TuHomson presents three pictures, a portrait, and 
two fancy compositions. No. 31, isa pretty illustration of 
Prior’s little story of Cupid and Ganymede, well coloured, 
and indifferently drawn; Ganymede ha3 an appropriate 
archness of expression, for which the painter is not a little 
indebted to Romney’s unfinished sketch of Titania, 
Oberon and the Changeling, in the gallery of Sir John 
Leicester, 164, Captain Machlachlan of the Royal 
Artillery. 194, the Kitten. 

Mr. ‘Turner has only one, but that one is a Lion; his 
« Decline of the Carthaginian empire,” No. 195, is a 
magnificent, bold and splendid production, excelling in 
the higher qualities of art, mind and poetical concep- 
tion, even Claude himself; the subject is, Rome being 
determined on: the overthrow of her hated rival, de- 
' manded from her such terms as might either force her 
into war, or ruin her by compliance: the enervated 
Carthaginians, in their anxiety for peace, consented to 
give up even their arms and their children. The splen- 
dour, the luxury, the sinking grandeur of Carthage, is 
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finely expressed ; and the brilliant radiance of the setting 
sun, which gilds with a transient and speedily-fading lustre 
the magnificence of this splendid city, is beautifully ex- 
pressive of the moral  state.of ‘an enervated races The 
painter has well pourtrayed the scene, which 

| At Hope’s delusive smile 

The chieftain’s safety and the mother’s pride, 
Were to th’ insidious conq’ror’s grasp resign’d; 
While o’er the western wave th’ ensanguined sun, 
In gathering haze a stormy signal spread, 

And set portentous. 

Mr. THEED exhibits also one, 1064, a basso-rilievo of 
a Charity ; ; part of a monument to be erected in St. Peter’s 
church, Ross, Hereford, to the memory of the late T. 
Westfaling, Esq. of Rudhall. As this is but a part of a mo- 
nument, we shall abstain from saying any thing about it. 

Mr. West, the venerable President, sends four pictures, 
of about his usual standard, which deserve particular no- 
tice in a year so barren of those 

‘¢ Who soar aloft on bold historic wing.”” Sure. 

129, the Birth of Esau and Jacob. 142, the naming of 
John; and 143, Abraham and his son [saac going to sacri- 
fice. No one can so well spare praise as our, at present 
greatest historical painter ; we will therefore borrow of his 
riches, to bestow on those who are less richly endowed, or 
less bold in bending the great historic bow. 

Mr. WEsTALL has no less than eleven, two only being 
portraits, one a sea-piece, and the rest sketches for historic 
or poetic subjects, 50, Portrait of a young Lady. 154, 
Fishing-boats going off ina fresh breeze, which proves the 
versatility of this artist’s pencil; and is a striking represen- 
tation of the subject. The man on the right forms a line too 
nearly parallel with the frame to be pleasing, which, if 
slightly altered, would much improve this excellent picture, 
It has been truly observed by a correspondent, in page 42 | 
that it is not easy to conjecture to whose pencil it owes its 
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origin, by mere inspection, 'so totally is it devoid of manner. 
239, R.Wymer, Esq. We wish Mr. Westall, and all who 
can command the inventive line of art, would not 
<¢ To portrait fly, and flatter into fame.” Sauer. 

478, is a spirited Sketch of Leda protecting the Swan from 
the attacks of the Eagle. 489, another Sketch of an Old 
Peasant. 493, the Death of Harvey, a Sketch for the 
picture from which an engraving has been made for a late 
edition of the works of Harvey. 559, also a Sketch of a 
Peasant breaking the Ice for Cattle to drink. 571, a 
Sketch of a Girl at a Cottage Door. 576, a Bacchanalian 
Group. 591, a Peasant Child, and 609, a Cottage Girl 
feeding a Pig. 

Mr. Wixi has but one, No. 180, The Breakfast, 
painted with all that care, beautiful finish, truth of nature 
and character, for which Mr. Wilkie is celebrated. But 
the picture wants incident, it is too tame and unin- 
teresting; the comfort of the family breakfast in middle 
life is duly felt, but on the canvas it degenerates into 
languor. Gilray’s Breakfast Scene in his Comforts of 
Matrimony, where the husband is voraciously swallowing 
his meal, stopping his ears while enjoying his newspaper, 
against the music and ravishing notes of his wife that 
enraptures him so in the companion; the nurse attempt- 
ing to stop the noise of the crying babe by the worse 
noise of the rattle, and the emblematical introduction of 
the dog and cat, give interest to this lively personification 
of life that Mr. Wilkie’s wants. Would we have Mr. 
Wilkie become a caricaturist? No; for in this instance 
and in many others, poor Gilray was no caricaturist. The 
slight incident of a child behind the clean and neat ser- 
vant girl in some danger from the fire, the well made 
toast, or her tea-kettle, distracting her attention from the 
necessary duty of filling the tea-pot without splashing the 
tea-board, would have given action, interest and pleasure, 
to this otherwise excellent little picture. 
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Mr. Warp adds Justre,both in number (ten) and in weight 
of talent, to the intrinsic worth of the present exhibition. 
122 is a beautiful little gem painted con amore, of the De- 
scent of the Swan seeking his own Element; an allegory 
from his friend Mr. Peter Coxe’s poem entitled “ The Social 
Day.” This able painter’s other works are, 138, The Favour- 
ite Spaniel watching the Tomb of her Deceased Mistress ; 
painted to illustrate the same poem. 151, Portraits of 
Luke Kenny, aged 96, and Kate his wife, two remarkable - 
characters of Alderwaslie. Derbyshire, a Study. - 167, 
Portrait of Wasp, the property of R. Ludgate, Esq. 174, 
a Blood Hound. 207, Walton, the property of Sir J. 
Shelly, Bart. 251, a Newfoundland Dog. 257, a Cottage in 
Wales. 475, a Gentleman; a clever Drawing. 485, a Lady. © 

Mr. Westmacortrt exhibits also but one subject, 1065, 
a Sepulchral Monument, in which resignation to the 
will of Providence is happily expressed, and to which he 
has added this appropriate motto from the royal Psalmist. 


-“ But I have trusted in thee, O Lord: 
I have said, Thou art my God.’”’ Psalm xxxi. 


Mr. Witi1aAmM WeEsTALL, Associate, sends three 
faithful representations of nature. 88, a distant View of 
Windermere. 317, an Indian Army in a Pass of the 
Ghauts, Decan, East Indies; and 337, a View of Crum- 
mach Lake. 

Mr. WittrAm Warp, Associate Engraver, exhibits a 
beautiful mezzotinto, No. 812, of the late Marquis of 
Buckingham, from a picture by J. Jackson, Esq. R.A. 
elect. 

Mr. Arna.p, A. whose name we omitted in its apha- 
betical place, has eight historical pictures for an intended 
History and Illustrations of the Civil Wars in Oliver 
Cromwell’s time. The scenes are accurately painted after 
nature, and the skirmishes between the troops, their cos- 
tume, and character, are faithfully pourtrayed. The pau- 
city of their numbers, compared with our times, deprives 
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them of the name of battles, for if the affair of Edge-hill 
is to be called ¢ a battle,’ by what sounding epithet can we 
call that of Waterloo. No. 26, is the Battleof Edge-hill. 
51, Islip-bridge, in which Cromwell, then a colonel under 
Fairfax, met, fought, and defeated the Queen’s Regiment 
of horse. 45, is Appleby-bridge defended by the English 
against the Scots under the Duke of Hamilton. 253, 
Launceston. Sir Ralph Hopton defeating the Parliament's 
Troops under Chidley at Launceston, in a tempestuous 
night. 292, Tadcaster-bridge, where General Fairfax was 
beaten from his works by the Earl of Newcastle. 344, 
Battle on Cropredy-bridge between Sir W. Waller and the 
King’s main body and rear-guard. 362, the Earl of Man- 
chester taking possession of Lincoln the day after the 
battle of Horncastle. Mr, Arnald. merits: success, and 
should have every encouragement given him for his adven- 
turous undertaking, which in these days of overwhelming 
portraiture and unmeaning landscapes isa pictorial hardi- 
hood that we trust will meet. its deserved success. The 
British Lnostitution should assist the artist in this British 
historical undertaking. They are not bound, nor have they 
always followed the petty restriction of rewarding only 
what appears on their own walls. 

Thus have we given a correct view ard abstract of all 
the works of the members of the Royal Academy, which 
consist of 170 of the various descriptions of art out of 1077, 
the whole number of the present exhibition. 28 Aca- 
demicians exhibit out of 40, 11 Associates out of 17, their 
present numbers, and 3 out of the Associate Engravers. 

Among. the untitled exhibitors, there are many whose 
merits make us regret that the present limits of the Royal 
Academy cannot contain them; and that the academical 
diploma, like that of the College of Physicians, or, to 
quote higher authorities, of the two Universities, is not 
given to all who can deserve it. We shall take these 
“ non-commissioned officers,” as they have been humo- 
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rously termed, alphabetically, mentioning the principal of 
those only whose workshave this year entitled them to notice. 

Mrs. ANSLEY has a clever historical picture of Thetis 
and Peleus (No. 144) from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, 
in which drawing, colouring and expression are united in 
a manner seldom witnessed from a female artist, and 
would not discredit the title of an R.A. 

Mr. Artaup has a Sketch, No. 316, for a large pic- 
dure, of the Time GXconomist, from the Rev. Mr. Crabbe’s 
Parish Register. This artist also exhibits six portraits of 
considerable merit. 

Mr. Bacon contributes a Bust of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, No. 1045, and 1067, a part of a Monument, in 
which maternal affection is delicately expressed. 

Mr. Batuzry has five excellent models: 1033, Her- 
cules wrestling with Achelous: a sketch for a large 
groupe. 1062, a Statue of Flora, which, we are happy 
to learn, is to be executed in marble for that judicious 
patron of the Fine Arts the Earl of Darnley. 1068, 
1069 and 1070, are three Sketches for monuments, in 
which are united common-place allegory with good exe- 
cution. When are we to have done with naked women 
embellished with wings and trampets and armour, called 
Fames, and Victories, and Britannias, embracing and 
lamenting over dying heroes. From such cant and 
every-day composition may some original genius soon 
deliver us!— Messrs. Chantrey, Bailey, Kendrick and 
other young and promising sculptors have a grand field 
before them, and may cleanse the brilliant bosom of the 
lake of art* from these monsters—these* Stymphallide 
—these Ploiade, which have obscured the brightest days 
of modern sculpture, and made St. Paul’s a schoolboy’s 
Pantheon instead of an illustration of British arts and 
British valour. Oh! that our humble krotalon} would 


* Vid. Lucretius, lib. 5. 
+ Vid. the Argonautics of Apollonius. 
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but drive them away, for ever; yet we will never cease 
sounding it till our arts are rescued from their cruel grasp. 
Muze. pe BEAUREPAIRE exhibits six delicate and 
highly finished miniatures, among which is a good portrait 
of the President of the Royal Academy. Mr. Beprorp has 
an admirable Restoration of the Temple of Minerva Polias 
at Priene, taken from Sketches made on the spot for. the 
Society of Dilettantii Mr. Beunes contributes some 
good miniatures and a Bust of the Earl of Beauchamp, 
No. 1047. Mr. BoapEn has a small whole length, 378, 
of Mr. Duruset in the character of Oberon; a head of 
Wrench as the Duke in the Honey Moon, which is more 
like the Mock Duke in the same play, or Tom Errand in 
Beau Clincher’s clothes, than the real Doke; and No. 
338, a Lady. of Quality. Mr. Burcu, the son of the 
celebrated gem sculptor, has five excellent portraits in 
miniature, in which an air of nature and of ease with 
good colouring are apparent. Mr. BurNELL has a good 
Portrait, No. 192, of a lady (Miss Williams) as Jephtha’s 
Daughter. 373, a Lady, and 494, Mr. Jones of Covent 
Garden Theatre. Canova, the Marquis of Ischia, 
honours our Academy with two whole Jength statues in 
marble and a bust: 1008, Terpsichore; 1009, Hebe and 
1030, a Bust of Peace. The Terpsichore and Hebe are 
in every respect among the finest works of modern art; 
the youth and never-fading beauty of the Hebe, 
‘“‘ The silver-footed Hebe ever young.” * 

Her lightness and elegance of step, her floating drapery, 
the delicacy of her limbs, are transcendantly expressed. The 
various surfaces of flesh, drapery and metal, as in the 
crown, are executed in a manner seldom witnessed, and 
form a singular contrast of the artist-like finish of the 
Venetian, compared with the rasping and filing of the 
mechanics who finish for our English sculptors, Chantrey 
in most instances, and Bacon in some degree, alone ex- 


* From an unpublished poem called Vicissitudes of Art. 
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cepted, The introduction of the real metal in the vessels 
of Hebe, who is 
“ Crowning with purple nectar Juno’s cup” * 

have been censured, and wisely; for the high authority of 
Canova would open the door to a destable quackery. 
Yet we are aware that he has high and ancient authority 
for this liberty. The Bust of Peace is a true representa- 
tion of this emblem of a benignant deity; her attributes 
beam through every feature, and her accessorial embel- 
lishments are appropriate, and beautifully executed. 
Surely after this condescension, and friendly visit to the 
Royal Academy, there can be no excuse for any longer 
depriving her of the honour of possessing the name of 
Canova among her members. No one dare, let him 
threaten as he will, without incurring an indelible stigma, 
now “ oppose any distinguished honour that it might 
be intended to bestow on him.” Be it remembered, 
that the distinguished honour would be at least reciprocal. 
The eyes of Europe are now on the Academy, and we 
trust it will do its duty in spite of jealous cabal or private 
intrigue. Canova has done his duty, has complied, by 
exhibiting, with the laws of the Academy, which might 
have been waved in such an instance, and has shewn the 
greatness of his mind by thus exhibiting, and by the “ dis- 
tinguished honours” he has procured from his Academy on 
three of our most distinguished artists, Sir T. Lawrence 
and Messrs. West and Flaxman. 

Mr. Carse has a well finished: small picture, No. 326, 
from the humorous old Scotch song of * Andrew wi’ his 
cutty gun.” Mr. J.J. Cuaron exhibits a sweet delinea- 
tion of Thomson’s Summer, No. 118, where the 

“ Drowsy shepherd, as he lies reclined 


With half-shut eyes, beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close crouding o’er the brook.” 


* From an unpublished poem called Vicissitudes of Art. 
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And, 208, Morning. Mr. H. B. Cuaron has six sub- 
jects of animals, painted with his usual felicity, among 
which the Royal Hunt, No. 348, with Portraits of Sharp, 
the Prince Regent’s huntsman, on Flamingo, his favourite 
hunter, the whippers in, and the picked hounds, is pecu- 
liarly deserving attention. Mr. A. Cooper has produced 
this year seven pictures of great merit. No. 10, is the 
Adventure of Mambrino’s helmet; the woeful knight, 
mounted on his high-mettled charger Rozinante, is run- 
ning atremendous tlt at the ill-fated barber, while Sancho 
on his dear Dapple is using his utmost speed to set his 
master right. ‘True humour, excellent pencilling, and na- 
tural colour pervade this excellent little picture. 29, is a 
Huntsman and Hounds, of equal merit. 59, Fishermen. 
231, Portrait of a Hunter. $28, Tom. 335, the Morning 
Ride; and $39, Curl, a Pug Dog, the property of the 
Hon, Mrs. Bennett; a beautiful, faithful, and genuine 
representation of nature. Mr. C. Cramer exhibits an 
Evening Scene, No. 374, with Village Gossips. Mr.W. M. 
Craic has three portraits. Mr. Diguton has a scene 
from the Battle of Waterloo, full of that peculiar merit, 
bustle, confusion and dash, that belong to these subjects. 
Mr. Dopp, the engineer, has sent a large model, 1010, 
of his grand scheme for the intended East London or 
Trafalgar Bridge from St. Paul’s, Shadwell, over the river ~ 
Thames to St. Mary, Rotherhithe, of sufficient altitude for 
shipping to sail beneath, but it is unhandsomely placed 
where it can neither be properly seen or examined. Mr. 
T. L. Donaupson has furnished an excellent Perspective 
View, No. 896, of the approach to the Terrace in a Noble- 
man’s Grounds, Mr. Epripce has five beautiful water 
colour paintings, in a very excellent style. 472, the Earl 
of Harcourt. 473, a Young Lady. 474, Children of 
George Watson Taylor, Esq. 484, Mrs. Holbeck; and 
486, Lady Sophia Cust. Mr. Etmzs exhibits, 941, a Per- 
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spective View of a Design for the Caledonian Asylum, 
proposed to be erected near the Regent’s Park; and 985, 
Perspective View of the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, 
London, from actual measurement. Mr. J. D. ENGLE- 
HEART has a frame (670) of excellent miniatures, being 
portraits of the Rev. H. Hutton, the Hon. T. Coventry, 
F. Page Turner, Esq. and Three Ladies. Mr. Erry con- 
tributes two fancy subjects of considerable taste. No. 133, 
a Sketch of Bacchanalians; and 376, Cupid and Eu- 
phrosyne, which has a considerable freshness of colouring. 
Mr. Coptey Vanpyke Fievpine has this year but one 
picture, a View of Dieppe in Normandy, of great excel- 
lence, and worthy of his improving pencil. Mr. Fra- 
DELLE’s Milton, No. 70, has been already so well de- 
lineated in page 41, that we shall only mention it. Mr. 
Geppes, whose well coloured and characteristic portraits 
of Messrs. Haydon, Wilkie, and Allan, first excited our no- 
tice, exhibits five portraits. 165 and 182, Two Ladies. 270, 
a Gentleman. 273, the Very Rev. G. H. Baird, Principal 
of the University of Edinburgh; and 340, G. L. Cum- 
ming, Esq. in a Syrian Dress. Mr. Haines has four 
miniatures of great excellence. 620, F. Dillon, Esq. 
639, Miss Cooke. 645, W. Smith, Esq. M.P. 864, a 
Foreign Gentleman. Mr. J.J. HALus, whoze Witch in the 
sieve sailing to Aleppo, exhibited a few years since at the 
British Gallery, excited such admiration, exhibits four. 
227, a whole length of Admiral Sir G. Cockburn, with an 
historical back-ground. 295, Professor Dalby. 333,H.R.H. 
the Dachess of Gloucester. 351, Lady Howard Douglas. 
Why does not Mr. Halls indulge and cultivate those poe- 
tical feelings which produced his Witch, instead of the 
more bikie regions of fac-simile? ¢ 

Mr. Hartow has this year given abundant proofs of 
his improvement, yet much is wanted to make him an 
accomplished. painter. He appears completely to have 
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mastered. the difficulties of colour; all the seductive 
beauties of this branch of his art seem completely open 
to him; yet he must cultivate drawing, arrangement, 
composition, expression and other essential qualities; in 
all of which, except the expression of portraiture, he is 
at present deficient. He must beware of glare and tinsel, 
theatral style and superabundant decoration. His Court 
for the trial of Queen Katherine, No. 17, is properly quoted 
from the Henry the Eighth of Shakspeare, instead of from 
the History of England, and is therefore correctly classed 
as a theatrical, rather than an historical picture. Every 
body knows it is a portrait of the Kemble family, with 
other friends, acting this portion of our divine bard; there- 
fore, with these modest pretensions on the part of the 
youthful painter, it would be cruelty to examine it by the 
sober and grand rules of history. It is resplendent with 
beauties of colouring, sweetness of touch, and brilliancy 
of arrangement of the splendid hues, of which the pic- 
ture is composed; but it is defective in drawing, fore- 
shortening and perspective, both dimensional and aérial. 
Neither are all the figures properly engaged; Mrs. Siddons 
is addressing the front boxes, and pointing over the Car- 
dinal, although the painter has put into her mouth, 


“ Lord Cardinal, to you I speak.” 


John Kemble is peeping at some friends in the stage-box, 
on the Prince’s side, or engaged, as manager, in counting 
the house; Charles Kemble is frowning, as if he had a 
pain in his stomach (as the ladies would say), or rather 
like a poet in pain with a difficult thought. Stephen 
Kemble is what is vulgarly called taking it easy; and 
Miss Stephens appears eager to place her lovely little face 
in a more conspicuous situation, Yet, as far as concerns 
the meretricity of art, the embellishment, the decoration, 
the costume, the drapery as Sir Joshua Reynolds happily 
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expresses it, it is a gorgeous picture; and being the pro- 
duction of so young a man, who has such opportunities of 
study and example before him, it will be his own fault, 
if he do not in a few years arrive at a very high rank in 
art. His other works are speaking portraits of Mr. North- 
cote, No. 356, and 365, Professor Fuseli, whose precepts, 
if followed, will conduct the splendid, but fragile and ill- 
constructed bark of Mr. Harlow, into a secure haven, and 
give it that solidity that it at present so much requires.— 

Mr. Huts, the first artist who gave a true and natural 
representation to the stag, and exhibited in his drawings 
the stag of nature, instead of that of the herald painter, 
has contributed to the excellences of the present Exhibi- 
tion, by sending three of his admirable delineations of 
nature. 584, a Stag and Hind. 595, a Farm-yard at 
Halse, Somersetshire; and, 603, Roes: all excelling in 
those peculiar traits of correctness and expression, which 
characterize his animals. Mr. Horianp, also, assumes 
a high place among the general body of exhibitors, and 
proves that a title is not requisite either for employment, 
or the name of an able artist. He sends this year seven 
landscapes, full of nature, feeling and excellent selection ; 
of which, his Views, No. 54, 101, 166, and 271, in and 
about, the beautiful grounds and woods of Whiteknights, 
a seat of the Duke of Marlborough, are forcible confirma- 
tions. 196, is a Sketch from Nature, full of that freshness 
and natural colouring that this mode always gives, and 
which few landscape painters have ventured to give in 
their finished pictures, except this gentleman and Mr. 
Glover, both of whom dare to paint nature as they see 
her, with greens, and blues, and greys, and warm and cool 
tints, as arranged by her skilful hand, instead of making 
their pictures, like Claude, or Poussin, or Ruysdael, or any 
body else ; but boldly judging for themselves, they have 
succeeded to their wishes. 228, is a Landscape, composed 
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from studies; and 272, a Study, painted on Hampstead 
Heath, Mr. Hincuurrr exhibits two busts; and a 
model, No 1074, of Theseus throwing Sciron down the 
Rocks. Mr. Hoprer has two excellent busts; one, 1040, 
in marble, of John Frederick Johnston, of H. M.S. Queen 
Charlotte, who was mortally wounded on the 27th of 
August, 1816, in the glorious attack upon Algiers, of which 
wounds he died October 3, 1816, on board the same ship, 
aged 25 years; and 1073, a bust of His Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, to be executed in marble. How is it that no 
agreeable bust has ever yet been made of this great con+ 
queror? Mr. R, Hunr has sent two excellent drawings 5 
No. 673, Shells, and 831, Portraits of two Children, which 
prove that he uses his pencil with as much happiness as 
he does his pen. Mr. INwoop exhibits a design for a 
public building, No. 908; and the newly-erected Tower, 
with the Church of East Grinstead, Sussex, No. 931. Mr.’ 
Jones has three sweetly-managed cabinet pictures, 
No. 115, a Sketch for a picture, representing, with consi- 
derable effect, an Earthquake at Sparta, in the seventy- 
seventh olympiad, with the terror of the inhabitants, and. 
the assembling of the troops to suppress an insurrection of 
the Helote, as related by Plutarch. 139, a beautiful and 
tasteful little picture of a domestic Party at Cards, painted 
to illustrate Mr. Coxe’s poem called “ the Social Day.” 
225, a spirited Sketch for a picture, which we hope to see 
realized, of the Widow’s two Mites. Mr. Kenpricx 
has produced a Prometheus chained, of great promise. 
Mr. Laine, the architect of the new. Custom-house, 
the largest structure, built at once, in our times, exhibits 
a large and correct View of the North, or street- 
front of that extensive pile of building. The parts of 
which it is composed are large, simple and harmonious ; 
the necessary character of such a building is well pre- 
served through the whole, and the ornaments are unob- 
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trusive and appropriate. Young Epwin LAaNDsEER, the 
son of the eminent line engraver of that name, has sent, 
343, a Portrait of Brutus, the property of W. W. Simp- 
son, Esq. of uncommon merit for such a youth; his bro- 
ther, J. Landseer, in fraternal rivalry, exhibits, No. 525, 
a Cottage; while their sister, scorning to be outdone by 
her brothers, sends, 312, a View of Hampstead, seen from 
the fields between Primrose-hill and Kilburn. Mr. S. 
Lane exhibits three excellent portraits; 388, Major 
General Sir J. Kempt, G.C. B. 421, the gallant Captain 
Sir William Hoste, of the Royal Navy, K.C. B. and 
G. C. B., who so bravely defeated a superior force at 
Lyssa; and, 461, an Officer of the Bengal Artillery. 
Monsieur L’Evegue, Enamel Painter to H. R. H. the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, has four, No. 555, Por- 
traits of a Family. 605, the Wife of Vandyke, an enamel 
after that master. 731, La Madonna du Poisson, an ena- 
mel, after a picture by Raffaelle. 867, Portrait of a Lady. 

Mr. LonspALe improves with every exhibition. His 
Baron Wood of last year, and his Duke of Norfolk of the 
year before, with his grand design for the Norfolk win- 
dow, now exhibiting at Backler’s, in Newman-street, 
stamp him an artist of great talent.. To these excellent 
works, he has this year added five portraits, distinguished 
for breadth of effect, ease and nature, both of attitude, 
and colouring, and most perfect as likenesses; No. 79, 
is a half length of his Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duke Nicolas, the only portrait for which that Prince 
sat while in England. 300, a,whole length of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, without exception, the 
most striking likeness, and most gentlemanly represent- 
ation of this Royal Duke that has yet been painted. 
His Royal Highness is habited in the full costume of a 
Knight of the Garter, and seated in a graceful manner in 
a niche, the shadows of which relieve the head in an 
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admirable manner; on an antique gilt table is the hat and 
plume of feathers, which form appropriate accessories to 
the whole; the robes are easily and gracefully arranged, 
and the whole picture is such a masterly performance, 
that it. ought to become the ornament of a public hall, 
375, His,Grace the Duke of Somerset, painted with great 
delicacy, harmony and truth. 462, is a fine head of that 
eminent composer and performer Muzio Clementi, 521, 
a clear and well coloured Portrait of Mr. Shepherd, not 
inferior in truth of colour to any in the Exhibition; the 
spectacles and other accessoriés are perfect illusions. 

Mr. J. Martin exhibits but one, No. 371, the Bard, 
from Gray, in a similar style of daring originality with his 
Joshua commanding the Sun to stand still, but too much 
like that excellent. picture, to exonerate him from, the 
charge of monotony and repetition of himself, with which 
he has been accused. “Yoe 1 

Mr. AtBinus MaArtTIn, one of the architects of the New 
Theatre Royal, English Opera, has an excellent design, 
No. 872, for an Episcopal Chapel, which requires nothing 
but to be executed. Miss M. MasxKAtt, one of the fair 
students at the British Gallery, has a Portrait of a-young 
Gentleman, No. 360. Mr. Miuus, who sunk the die of 
Mr. West’s head, spoken of in a former Number of our 
Annals, exhibits four impressions from medal dies 3} viz. 
944, of the late T. Johnes, Esq. 946, the Marquis of An- 
glesea, 952, the Prince Regent; and, 954, Lord Hill. 
Mrs. MuLreapby, another fair candidate for pictorial 
honours, exhibits. two excellent specimens of her talents. 
No. 415, an Oak in Paddington Church-yard; and 434, 
a Cottage and River. Mr. F. Nasu hasa View, No. 136, 
in the Bishop’s garden, Salisbury ; and 510, Ruins of Win- 
chester Palace. Mr. Neauez, the able delineator of 
Westminster Abbey, has three Views; 737, a View of 
Southwark-bridge, now building. 917, North Aisle of 
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Westminster Abbey ; and, 997, Lord Mansfield’s Monu- 
ment. Mr. Newron has some able miniatures. Mr- 
Peacock, an Irish artist, has a singular, and, in many 
instances, a good picture, No. 390, called the Patron of 
the Seven Churches, or the Festival of St. Kevin, which 
takes place annually in the yale of Glendalough, County 
of Wicklow ; the romantic scenery, the rural sports, oc- 
cupations, and costume of the Irish peasantry, are ably 
represented, but the colouring is heavy and monotonous. 
For the curious legend, which is too long for an extract 
in this place, we refer our readers to Mr. Peacock’s article 
in the Exhibition Catalogue. Mr. Pococx has several 
good portraits, and an abortive attempt at humour, No. 
116, called Companions in the North Mail. Mr. C. F. 
PorpEN has a good interior View of an Entrance to a’ 
Military Chapel, &c. being part of a design for a National 
Monument to commemorate the Battle of Waterloo. 
Mr. Ramsay has some good portraits, and Mr. Ro- 
BERTSON some admirable miniatures; 713, J. B. Inglis, 
Esq. 715, a Lady. 757, Miss Ford. 768, Mr. Leeming, 
Mrs. Dodd, and Mr. Dealtry.. 777, a Lady; and 782, 
Lady Mackenzie. Mr, H. Rossi has a bust, very. like, 
No. 1024, of Canova, Marquis of Ischia, which is to 
be executed in marble. Mr. SamueEx exhibits three 
Views, of considerable and unassuming excellence. 264, 
Mount Edgcumbe, 311, Plymouth Dock, from Milbrook ; 
and 419, a View of Windsor Castle. Mr.Sewarp con- 
tributes his share, in a large elevation of the entrance 
front, of the Gaol to be erected for the City of Bristol. 
Mr, M. Sharp, whose highly-finished humorous subjects 
will not soon be forgotten, has this year sent two; 120, the ~ 
Finishing Touch ; which is a beauty at her toilet, putting 
on the last decoration to her charms. We know: not 
whether this is meant as a specimen of beauty, or a satire 
upon a vain assumption of it; but if it is meant as a real 
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personification of beauty, itis too artificial for our taste, 
too much made up, too artful, too much like the saloon 
beauty of the theatre. His other picture is a male portrait, 
No. 127, possessing some merit. Mr. SineLeton, whose 
numerous historical works would have procured him the 
highest reputation, had he condescended to have paid a 
little more attention to nature; but who has descended, 
and is still descending into the most confirmed mannerism, 
exhibits this year five pictures. 145, Portraits of a Lady 
and a favourite Dog. 218, the tired Shepherd’s Dog. 
302, Adam and Eve discovering the dead Body of Abel. 
442, Mr. D. Cocke. 483, Cupid in a Storm. We have 
-been, perhaps, a little more severe upon Mr. Singleton, 
than, abstractedly considered, he may appear to deserve ; 
but it is intended to rescue him from the taunts and insults 
of many who cannot appreciate his merits; who, with 
far less real talent, assume a more swaggering attitude. 
We would advise’ Mr. Singleton to expel his yellows and 
tawney browns from his palette, as he would poison from 
his board; to draw no more figures or faces, hands or feet, 
from his present stock; to use living models more; to 
study nature, for no man can draw better, or perhaps un- 
derstands the principles of the human figure, countenance, 
or expression, better; and to go back to that flattering 
day, when Sir Joshua Reynolds gave him the gold medal, 
and richer commendations, for his Alexander’s Feast. Let 
Mr. Singleton take our hints in good part, adopt this, or 
some such mode of study, paint but one picture, in- 
stead of many; then both himself, and the British school, 
will be benefitted: he will rise a new artist, and they 
will obtain the fulfilment of those promises, his medal pic- 
ture so flatteringly gave them. Mr. F. P. SrepHanorr has 
a well finished historical cabinet picture, of Edward the 
_ Black Prince, conducting his prisoner, John King of 
France, in triumph to Westminster, after the Battle of 
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Poictiers: in which an attentive study of costume, cha- 
racter and grouping, united to brilliant and effective 
colouring, are most evident. Mr. Tatruam exhibits four 
architectural designs, replete with taste and simplicity ; 
894, the South-front of a Mansion designed for a noble- 
man. 901, a Villa building at Henerton, near Henley- 
upon-Thames, for C.F. Johnson, Esq. 924, an Eques- 
trian Statue of the Duke of Wellington, surrounded at its 
base with the Waterloo cannon, and proposed to be built 
in the Regent’s Park; and, 964, East-front of a Mansion 
designed for a nobleman. Mr. T. Tupor has a good 
likeness of the Rev. Dr. Bell, No. 459. Mr. TurRNERELLI, 
busts, No. 1044, and 1053, of Her R. H. the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, and His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Saxe Cobourg. Mr. G. Warson, of Edinburgh, ex- 
hibits five portraits, of more effect than finish. No. 7, is 
the Portrait of an Artist. 34, the young Chevalier. 246, 
J. Clarke, Esq. a king’s counsel. 358, J. Bell, Esq. and, 
$87,a Lady. Mr. Witxins, the classical and successful, 
architect of the Waterloo Monument, exhibits four chaste, 
simple and elegant designs. 878, Bolbannel Church, 
Nottinghamshire. 8y0O, an ornamental building for the 
park of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 938, Tregothnan, 
near Truro, a seat of Viscount Falmouth, now erecting ; 
and, 993, Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, a seat of the Earl of 
Roseberry, now erecting. Mr.J. M. Wricurt has a suc- 
cessfulimitation of Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims, from 
Chaucer, in a procession of the claiming of the Flitch of 
Bacon; a custom instituted about the time of Edward 
the Third, by Sir Philip de Somerville, of the manor of 
Whichnoune, in the county of Stafford. The Messrs. 
W yons have some impressions from medal dies. 

- Thus have we gonethrough, pretty much indetail, and with 
a rigid impartiality, the names and works of various Artists, 
whose contributions have furnished the present Exhibition 
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at the Royal Academy ; and the inferences we draw, are, - 
that the talent now in England, if rightly directed, duly 

patronised, and properly appreciated by the Artists them- 

selves, will not fail to raise the British school to an emi- 

nence equal to any that ever existed. But many weeds 

require to be eradicated, many bad habits corrected, and 

higher views given to their exertions, before this happy 

event can be accomplished. The artists should be afforded, 

to use the words of Mr. Shee, “ an honourable opportunity 

of devoting their powers to those religious, moral and 

patriotic objects, on which only they can now be em- 

ployed with dignity or effect.” They should, to follow 

the words of the same elegant and enthusiastic writer, have 

‘€ permission and means to contend with the aspiring pre- 

tensions of rival states; to co-operate with the splendid 

achievements of the hero and the patriot ; and while trans- 

mitting her glories to future ages, to kindle the light of 
taste in the Boauintatin lustre of their country.” 

We feel ourselves again called upon, to notice the infa- 
mous attack upon some of the leading patrons of art in 
the “ Catalogue raisonné,” to which we gave no gentle 
treatment in our second Number, because of a reiteration 
of the boasted independence and disinterestedness of the 
Members of the Academy, in giving up the profits of the 
Exhibition to the general benefit of the arts, instead of their 
own individual interest. We shall say nothing at present in 
reply to this, or of many of the Members making private 
exhibitions of their principal works, because we think they 
are justly entitled so to do ; nor should we have alluded to it 
at all, had not the effective name of Mr. Shee been used 
in support of this fragile argument, or rather assertion, 
which we demolished in page 206, again calling the at- 
tention of our readers to the relative proportion of R. A’s, 
and untitled exhibitors, and their works, both in quantity 
and quality. But in corroboration, say the supporters of 
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this system triumphantly, hear what Mr.. Shee. says, 
«« Whatever may be its influence upon the art or the 
artist, still the Exhibition is the support of the Academy.”* 
Granted; but who, again, are the majority of the exhibi- 
tors, and whose works are the most numerous and attrac- 
tive? who have furnished the most obtrusively placed por- 
traits? and who the history, the fancy, the landscape, the 
sculpture, the architecture, the loftiest subjects of the three 
arts? their Catalogue shall answer the question. “ With a 
disinterestedness,” says Mr. Shee, “ unexampled in any 
age or country, a body of artists have combined their 
efforts, and devoted the fruits of their labours,” which the 
Catalogue raisonné gentlemen value at fifty guineas per 
annum, “ not (as the promoters of other exhibitions have 
justifiably done) to their own emolument, but to the main- 
tenance of a public institution, which ought rather to have 
supported them, than to have been supported by them.” And 
this is lugged in, in support of the assertion, that the Aca- 
demician is more of a patron than the Director, vide our 
last volume, page 207, for Mr.Shee says again, that “ they 
are the patrons and protectors of their country’s taste and 
reputation.” What thanks Mr. Shee may give for this 
identification of his arguments with theirs, we know not ; 
but the coincidence is striking, and to both, (with apologies 
to that respectable gentleman for associating him with 
anonymous slanderers,) we make the same answer, for 
which, to save room, we refer to our former reply, page 
206, and 207. | 

The honorary exhibitors are not amenable to the laws 
of criticism ; but the great merit of the most of their 
works, particularly $83, a View of Southampton Pier, from 
the platform in front of the prison, by the Rev. R. H. 
Lancaster, which the ablest professor need not be ashamed 
of owning ; the pleasing specimens of Sir W. and Miss 
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Elford, Mrs. C. Long, Mr. Emery of Covent Garden 
Theatre, Mrs. J. Dimock, and several other ladies and 
gentlemen, who need not shelter themselves behind the 
honorary shield, are such that very little censure could 
fairly be applied to their works. 


Arr. 1X. Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Oil and 
Water Colours, at the Great Room, Spring Gardens. 
The Thirteenth. 


Tuis little band of associated brethren still continues to 
merit and receive its share of public favour. The num- 
ber of works exhibited this year is 805, more than half of 
which are furnished by the thirteen members of the So- 
ciety. ‘Those contributed by the members are as follow : 
Mr. Barrett has eleven. Mr, CurisTALL, six. Mr. 
C. V. Fie.pine, thirty-two; Mr. Glover, twenty-one; 
Miss GouupsmiTH, eight; Mr. Houmes, three; Mr. 
LINNELL, seven; Mr. Roxzson, twenty-five; Mr. Joun 
Smitu, President, eleven; Mr. W. Turner, six; Mr. 
Uwins, Secretary, sixteen; Mr. Cornetius VARLEY, 
one; and Mr.Joun VaRLey,seven. The general character 
of the whole of their works, as well as of the fifty-one exhi- 
bitors, is that of considerable excellence, not much varied 
by overwhelming power, nor contrasted by striking de- 
fects. Among the more prominent pictures may be 
enumerated : 


No.5. Corsham House, Wilts, the seat of P. C. Methuen, 
Esq. drawn for Havell’s Views of Gentlemen’s Seats, 

C. V. Fielding. 

7. Brood Mares; excellent for character, R. Hills. 
15. Roslin Castle, “ - G. F. Robson. 
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18. Michaelmas Dinner ; in which the awkwardness of 
a novice in carving is ludicrously exemplified, 


J. Holmes. 


‘¢ He cannot hit the joint, but, in his vain efforts to 
cut through the bone, splashes the company.”—Chester- 
terfield’s Letters. 


21. Loch Achray and Ben Ledi, from the east side of 
Ben Venue, - “ C. F. Robson. 


‘“‘ The minstrel came once more to view . 
The eastern ridge of Ben Venue; 

For, ere he parted, he would say, 

Farewell to lovely Loch Achray. 

Where shall he find, in foreign land, 

So lone a lake, so sweet a strand 2” 


24.. Monuments in the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, , 
Westminster Abbey, : : J. P. Neale. 
29. Gold Rill Beck, Patterdale; a sweet imitation of 
nature. : - - J. Glover. 

32. Leathe’s Water. Helvellyn in the distance, J. Glover. 

34. Windermere ; painted on the spot. - J. Glover. 

Nature itself. 

35. Landscape, composition. This picture, we are in- 
formed, was painted in the Louvre at Paris, in the 
autumn of 1814: was exhibited in the biennial exhi- 
bition of that year, with the works of the Parisian 

- artists, and deservedly obtained for Mr. Glover the 
honour of a gold medal from His Majesty Louis the 
XVITIth. 


J. Glover. 
41. Ullswater, - - W. Glover. 
52. Edwin, 0 a - C. Leslie. 


** And yet poor Edwin was no vulgar boy ; 
Deep thought oft seem’d to fix his infant eye.” 
Beattie’s Minstrel, Book I. 


56. Primroses, and Lilies of the Valley, Miss. A. Walton. 
59. Scene from the Seventh Pastoral of Virgil, T. Fielding. 
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71 The Overthrow of the Amalekites, - G, Lewis. 
‘¢ And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, 
that Israel prevailed: and when he let down his hand, 
Amalek prevailed. But Moses’ hands were heavy; and 
they took a stone, and put it under him, and he sat 
thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the 
one on the one side, and the other onthe other side; and 
his hands were steady until the going down of the sun.” 
Exodus, chap. xvii. ver. 11 and 12. 
By no means an unsuccessful attempt at historical 
landscape. 
74. Latona and the Lycian Peasants, - J. Cristall. 
Except the water, which is hard and metallic, this 
is a classical and elegant design. The colouring is 
rather chalky ; nor does Mr. Cristall appear so suc- 
cessful in oils as in water colours. 
82. Mercury and Argus.—Ovid’s Metam. _ T. Fielding, 
91. A Fall of Timber. ~ e J. Linnell. 
95. Scene from Ariosto, - = C. V, Fielding. 
104. Tintern Abbey, Monmouthshire, - C. Varley. 
‘* As the stern grandeur of a Gothic tower 
' Awes us less deeply in its morning hour, 
Than when the shades of time serenely fall 
On every broken arch, and ivied wall.” 
Pleasures of Memory. 
105. A Dog, painted from Nature, = E. Landseer, 
111. The Goose and Golden Eggs. See Asop’s Fables, 


J. Cawse. 
112. Head of a Fox, ~ ~ A. Cooper. 
119. Cottage near Hornsea, e Mrs, Mulready. 


120. Scene in the Serra da Estrella, in Portugal, with the 
Flight of the Peasantry on Massenu’s Invasion, 

A. Schetky. 

122. Dead Game, - - J. Lonsdale. 

123. Cattle, painted from Nature, - J. Glover. 

The principal figure is a majestic Bull as large as 

life, which is a successful riyal to Potter’s Bull Calf, 

formerly in the Louvre. 
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124. Study of a Head, -— : B. R. Haydon. 
A drawing in chalk, of the venerable graphic 
patriarch Mr. Sharp; possessing vigour, truth and 

science, in a very high degree. 
125. Landscape. Composition, with the Temple of Cybele, 
J. Glover. 
Painted at the British Institution, and mentioned 

in our last. 


127. Study of a Head, me = B. R. Haydon. 


“© Looking a loss that nothing can regain.” 
Scott’s House of Mourning. 


129. Goats, painted from Nature, - J. Glover. 
Nature itself. 

130. Portrait of an Alpine Mastiff, the property of 

_  G, Bullock, Esq. - - E. Landseer. 

131. A Scene in the Play of the Alchymist, by Ben Jonson. 


J. Cawse. 
Act IV. Scene I. 


SUBTLE in his siudy,—Enter Sir Ericunr Mammon and Facer. 
Face. O, sir, you are come i’ the only finest time. 
Sir E. Mammon. Where’s master? 
Face. Now preparing for projection: Sir, your stuff will 
be all changed shortly. 

Sir E. Mammon. Into gold? 

Humorously depicted ; the accessories and furni- 

ture in particular well painted. 


187. Portrait of a Lady, - A. Robertson. 
138. Portrait of Mrs. Carter, ~ “ Ditto. 
Broad, unaffected and excellent, as are all this 
gentleman’s miniatures. 
143. Portrait of the Bishop of Chichester, T. Uwins. 
An excellent likeness of this venerable prelate, 
and at the same time a good drawing. 


148. Study of a Head, - - B. R. Haydon. 


169. 


173. 
175. 


183. 
202. 
211. 


214. 


217. 
218. 


% 
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» The Queen Charlotte and Leander, with Gun-boats, 


W. J..Pocock. 


» Lhe Fleet on Fire; Destruction of the Batteries at 


Algiers, - - Ditto. 


» Bird's-eye View of the Early Part of the Engagement 


of the Battle of Algiers, - - “Dive. 


These three excellent drawings are intended to 
illustrate the account of the Battle of Algiers, now 
publishing by Lieut. W. J. Pocock. 


Crimson. Drawing Room, Carlton House, ~C. Wild. 

In this apartment the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales with the Prince Saxe-Cobourg 
was solemnized. - 

This fine drawing 1 is one of the series intended 
for the illustration of Pyne’s History of the Royal 
Palaces of England, and is one of the most beautiful 
and correct views of an interior we ever witnessed. 


St. Alban’s Abbey, Herts, - G. F. Robson. 
Waterloo Bridge. Early Summer Morning, Ditto, 
Beautiful. _ 
The Cerves Wapiti, or Great Stag of the Missourc 
North America, - - ~ R. Hills. 
Henry the Fifth’s Monument, Westminster Abbey, 
J. P. Neale. 
Waterloo Bridge from Privy Gardens. Early Summer 
Morning, - ~ G. F. Robson. 
Bologna, as seen from the Convent of St. Michele in 
Bosco, with the Plains of Lombardy in the distance, 
looking towards Venice. - J. Smith. 
A sweetly tinted drawing of the old school. 


Coriona, Italy, and 
The Holy House at Loretto, both by, . J. Smith. 
Correctiy drawn and beautifully tinted. 


No. 
224, 
244, 


248 
255, 


258. 
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Lhe Exhibition of Italian Masters at the British. 
Institution in 1816-—The figures:by T. P. Stephanoff, 
J. Stephanoff. 


pe? of St. Bruno, near the Convent of La Grande 

_ Chartreuse, in France, ~ J. Smith. 

Boars Fighting. Excellent, =» - ‘R. Hillse 

Navarin, on the Coust of the Morea; the Ancient Pylos. 
~J. Smith, | 

The Rather's J. Stephanoff. 


The Connoisseur. is sitting in a spacious study. 
well filled with antiquities selected from the Towne- 
ley and Elgin Collections at the British Museum. 


_ The sculptures are executed with fidelity, arranged 


262. 


277. 


281. 


with taste, and with the whole of arate are. 

beautifully executed. | 

General View of the Bay and Town of Porto Ferrajo, 
in the Island of Elba ; a Promontory of the Island 


of Corsica in the extreme Distance, J. Smith. 
Deserving of every commendation. 
Imogen entering the Cave, ~ G. F. Robson. 





* But what is this? 
Here is a path to’t——’tis some savage hold.” 
Cymbeline. 


Mother Ludlam’s Cave, or the Maiden’s Wish, 
| see . T. Uwins, 
There is a cavern not far from the ruins of 


Waverly Abbey, which is said to communicate with 
Farnham Castle by a subterraneous passage of nearly 


_ two miles in length. Of this place many wonderful 


‘stories are told by the neighbouring villagers, and it 
is still supposed to be the residence of the celebrated 
witch whose name it beats, and who is believed to 
be both able and willing to fulfil the desires of all 
the lasses who will take the trouble to apply to her, 
provided the application be made with suaffictent 
faith and due solemnity. ~- Whoever is desirous of 
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284, 


288. 
304. 
305. 
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succeeding in this enterprise must go alone to the 
cave, and kneeling on a stone at its mouth, pro- 
nounce aloud the one wish nearest her heart. As there 
is a considerable echo at the place, the voice may 
chance to be overheard, and the wish, in some cases, 
accomplished without the aid of witchcraft. ‘This 
curious legend is worked up into an interesting pic- 
ture. The credulous maiden and her arch lover, 
who is slyly listening, are alike well expressed. 
The Heath Scene from the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
G. F. Robson. 

Mysterious and effective . 
Road Scene in Kent, with Cattle, - R. Hills, 
A Cow, modelled from Nature, - J. Glover. 
Ass and Foal, modelled from Nature, - Ditto. 

Mr. Glover has in these models given another 
proof of the success that universally attends a painter 
in his efforts at sculpture. Poor Proctor obtained’ 
the gold medal, in the Royal Academy, for painting 
and sculpture (being a painter) in the same year; 
and the Academy silver medal for sculpture last 
year was also obtained by a painter, in competition 
with regular bred sculptors. 


Art. X. Exhibition of Pictures painted on Glass, contain- 
ing, principally, the Great Norfolk Window, for the 
Barons’ Hall of Arundel Castle; from a Picture of the 
same size, painted by order of the late Duke of Norfolk, 
by James Lonsdale, Esq. now exhibiting at Mr. Backler’s 
Stained Glass Works, No. 18, Newman-street, Oxford- 
street, London. 


THE pictures in this collection evince great power in the 
pleasing art of painting on glass. The colours are rich 
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and vivid; the chiaroscuro clear and distinct; and the 
shadows deeper, and more effective, than is generally seen 
on this material. A little more attention to the drawing 
would be no drawback to the merits of these works, which 
_are highly creditable to the rising talents of Mr. Backler. 
The first picture that strikes our attention, which is, in- 
deed, the great magnet of the whole collection, is in the 
Great Room. 


King John signing Magna Charta, for the Barons’ Hall, 
at Arundel Castle. 


THE subject of this picture is thus related by Hume. “A | 
conference between the King and the Barons was ap- 
pointed at Runnemede, between Windsor and Staines; a 
place which has ever since been extremely celebrated. on 
account of this great event. This famous deed, commonly 
called the Great CuarTeER, either granted or secured 
very important liberties and privileges to every order of 
men in the kingdom, to the clergy, to the barons, and to 
the people.” p. 84. 

Mr. LonsDAteE has represented King Jchn seated in the 
opening of his tent, signing Magna Charta, His eyes are 
fixed on the Baron Fitzwalter, (portraié of his Grace the 
late Duke of Norfolk,) while with his hand he dispenses 
s¢ liberties and important privileges to every order of men in 
the kingdom.” At the left of the King, stands Cardinal 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, stretching forth his 
hand, addressing himself to Fitzwalter. Behind the Arch- 
bishop, is Almeric, Master of the Knights Templars, (por- 
trait of Captain Morris.) At the right of the King, is seen 
Cardinal Pandolfo, the Pope’s Legate, bending his head over 
the scroll, and witnessing the signature of the King. Near 
to Pandolfo, stands the Archhishop of Dublin, who turns 
his head in conversation with other prelates behind him. 
Before the King, stands the Baron Fitzwalter, habited in 
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chain armour, the warlike costume of the thirteenth cen- © 
tury; but with his head uncovered. His deportment is erect 
and noble, his determined purpose and manly dignity form 
a striking contrast with the interesting countenance and 
graceful movement of the page bearing his helmet, (por- 
trait of H. Howard, jun. Esg.) Without paying any — 
attention to the address of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Baron’s looks and mind seem wholly absorbed in the 
contemplation of the grand object of the assembly. 
He is followed by the Mayor of London, portrait of 
Hf. C. Combe, Esq.) accompanied by knights and armed 
soldiers, | 

This window was begun under the immediate direction 
and management of his Grace the late Duke of Norfolk, 
who delighted particularly in this effective and elegant 
art. The present work equals most attempts, at the ad- 
vancement of the art of painting upon glass, in modern 
days, as the panes are larger, we believe, than in any 
work of the same magnitude in Europe; and when it is. 
seen, that throughout the whole window there is not a 
single piece of what is termed pot metal glass, that is, glass 
formed into one colour in its making, the difficulty of 
producing the brilliancy of tone apparent in this picture. 
will be duly appreciated. 

Mr. Lonsdale has produced an excellent and effective 
picture, well calculated for the transparent effect of glass ; 
and has been singularly happy in the distribution of his 
heads, which must have been no common difficulty, as not 
one of them is cut by the bars of the windows. Mr. 
Backler has produced a faithful transcript of the original ;. 
the gold and ruby colour of the drapery, the sparkling of 
the polished steel armour, and the jewels, are most 
brilliantly. represented. The liberality of the late and 
present Dukes of Norfolk, in beginning and complet- 
ing this magnificent work, is deserving of the greatest, 
commendation. 
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‘Among the other pictures not less effective, though 
smaller than the former, are, 


Lhe Marys at the Sepulchre, from an original picture by 
Benjamin West, Esq. 

King Lear in the Sree. reduced from the original picture 
by B. West, Esq. ‘ which formed part of the Shakspeare 
Gallery. 

“< Off, off, ye lendings !—Come, unbutton here.” 
[ Tearing off his clothes. 
This picture is also well known by the fine engraving 
by Sharpe, executed for that liberal encourager of the arts 
and artists, the late Alderman Boydell. 


An Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Scene by Moonlight, 
. from Pether. : 
«¢ And when the fierce Vesuvio burns no more, 
** May his red deluge down thy canvas pour!” Hayury. 
The brilliancy of this subject renders it peculiarly appro- 
priate for this mode of delineation. 


The Crucifixion, after Le Brun. 


Except the flesh, which is not well coloured, this window ° 
is beautifully executed. It has the appearance of having 
been executed from a print. The border of spicule is 
appropriate to the subject. 


Heraldic Window. The Arms, Supporters, &c. of his 
Grace Charles Duke of Norfolk ; 


under which are introduced those of the present Garter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy, the three Kings at Arms, pre- 
sented by Mr. Backler to the College of Arms, London, as 
a mark of his grateful sense of the patronage of his Grace 
the late Duke of .Norfolk, Hereditary: Earl Marshal of 
England. 

_ Before the great window is removed to its final destina- 
tion, Mr. Backler will do well to compare it with the picture 
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and go over two or three parts. The tents in the distance 
are at present too green, and look more like hay cocks 
than “ the tented field.” The right hand partof the drapery 
of the Archbishop of Dublin is weak and feeble, and 
requires more and deeper colouring ; and the fore-ground 
particularly requires more finish, and a fuller body of 
colour, and bolder and larger pencilling. 








Art, XI. Exhibition of Pictures by deceased British 
Artists at the Gallery of the British Institution. 1817. 


Ir we are to judge and compare the by-gone artists of 
the English School by the standard of the exhibition before 
us, with the present race, we should say the living artists 
- have not much to fear. But as this is not the case, and as 
the recent exhibitions of the works of Reynolds, Hogarth, 
Wilson, Zoffanii, Gainsborough, &c. are fresh in our 
memories, makes us less fearful of the past reputation of 
the British School than this exhibition would otherwise 
render us. ‘This is not a fair specimen of our deceased 
worthies, but is probably the best that could be formed 
after the selections that have already been made. 

The character of the present display, is that of easy, 
respectable mediocrity, of which it may indeed be termed 
the essence; being well calculated to render such artists 
as have complained with the gentleman of the Catalogue 
raisonné, more satisfied with themselves and their works, 
than former and more dazzling views had rendered them, 
and to restore them to that comfort of which the Director, 
had robbed them in exhibiting higher views to our rising 
artists. 

Therefore, to point out the best of these pictures, many 
of which are valuable by themselves, with the names of 
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the owners, who have kindly lent them for good of art, is 
all that our limits can afford. 

_ OF the two Cartoons we say nothing; we feel obliged 
to the Directors, and hope ae will continue this sound 
practice. 


No. 
1. Elymas the Sorcerer—Cartoon. Raffaelle. His Ma- 
JESTY. 
8. Judith dressing. Opie. Earl of Egremont. 
6. Bacchanalian Dance. Mortimer. J. W. Steers, Esq. 
7. A Smith’s Shop. Wright. Viscount Melbourne. 
10. The fire of London. De Loutherbourgh. Sir 
Thomas Baring, Bart. 
This gentleman was called in his life time the god of 
_ fire, and he here makes good his title. 
17. Sutler’s Booth, De Loutherbourgh. Mrs. De Louther- 
bourgh. 
19. Portrait of Lady Charlotte Duncombe. Hoppner. 
** Bishop of Oxford. 
20. A Storm, with Banditti. Wilson. Sir A. Hume, 
Bart. 
26. Portrait of the Countess of Muleraes, Hoppner. 
Ear] of Mulgrave. 
31. Holy Family, poaea in Italy. Sir J. Reynolds. 
Earl of Egremont. 
Sir Joshua painted better in England. 
32. Portrait of Sir Charles Lucas. Dobson. Lord Bray- 
brooke. 
Very fine. 
36. Death of the Earl of Chatham. Copley. A. Davison, 
Esq. 
We have before mentioned this in our catalogue of 
Mr. D’s pictures. 
46. Lavinia. Opie. Robert Burrowes, Esq. 
A charming and finely painted head, perhaps the best 
female portrait Opie ever painted. 


78. 
ge 


Ql. 


04. 


97. 


99. 
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Niobe. Wilson. Colonel Udny. dy Uh 
. Garrick in the character of Richard Ul. Dance. 


Sir W. W. W ynne, Bart. 
Well known by a print. 


5. The Family of Sir Andrew Fountain. Hogarth. A. 


Fountain, Esq. 


. Brood Mares,in a Landscape. Stubbs. Earl Grosve- 


nor. 


3. Samson and Dalilah. Rigaud. Royal Academy. 
. Portraits of Colonel Hugh Percy and Major yee ity 


Davison. Hoppner. Mrs. A. Davison. 

Thais. Sir J. Reynolds, Earlof Dysart. 

Inside of a Stable. Morland. Rev. Sir H. B. Dud- 
ley, Bart. 

Morland has not been done vatths to, when it is re- 

~ membered how many finer works than have been 
here are in existence. Morland could form an 
exhibition (although rather cron tea by him- 
self. 

The Murder of David Rizzio. Opie. The Lord 
Mayor. 

This picture was presented with many others by the 
late Alderman Boydell, to the Corporation of Lon- 
don, to whom it now belongs. 

View of the Sybil’s Temple at Tivoli. Wilson. J. 
Laporte, Esq. | 

The Iron Forge. Wright. Viscount Palmerston. 

Portrait of himself. Sir J. Reynolds. Duchess of 
Dorset. 


106. Infant Shakspeare hired by Tragedy and Comedy. 


Romney. Francis Newbury, Esq. 


111. Portrait of Edmund Burke, Esq. Sir J. Reynolds. 


Richard Sharpe, Esq. 


119. Portrait of himself. Dobson, G. Watson Taylor, Esq. 


Capital. 
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121. Gulhver with the Horses.. Gilpin. Sir G. Beau- 

mont, Bart. 

122. Cattle in a Landscape after a shower. Burnett. 

Sir 'T. Bernard, Bart. ‘i 

127. Agrippina bearing the ashes of Germanicus. Gavin 

: Hamilton. Earl of Upper Ossory. 
133. The Death of AnaniasinCartoon, Raffaelle. His 
Magzsty. 
135. Pigs. Morlaud. A. Davison, Esq. 
One of Morland’s very best pictures. 
146. The Snake in the Grass. Sir J. Reynolds.  D. 
_ Stuart, Esq. | va 
152. View of Westminster Bridge. Scott. G, Watson 
Taylor, Esq. 
157. View of the Tower. Scott. Lord Braybrooke. 
158. 4 Musical Party, Portraits of Mr. Mathias’s 
Family. Hogarth. T. J. Mathias, Esq. 

160. View of Stocks Market, the spot where the Mansion 
House now stands. Hogarth. Sir Thomas Neave, 
Bart. | 

No picture that we ever saw, proves the power and 
versatility of Hogarth’s pencil more than this. 





Art. XII. New Booxs on Art anp New Prints. 


I, The Elgin Marbles: with an abridged, Historical, and 
Topographical Account of Athens. By the Rev. E. J. 
Burrow, A.M. F.L.S. Mem. Geol. Soc. Iilustrated 
with Forty Plates drawn and etched by the Author. 
London, 1817. Ogles, Duncan and Cochrane, 8vo, 
pp. 263. 


Mr. Burrows, in giving this useful and cheap compilation, 
seems actuated by that sincere love for the fine arts, which 
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we are happy to perceive is gaining ground among the 
literary and scientific members of the community. Ina 
modest preface he explained his reasons, and says truly 
that “ all that is known of this celebrated city (Athens) is 
more accessible in London than on the Acropolis. The 
story of its former greatness still lives in the classic page ; 
the vestiges of its ancient splendour are now scarcely dis- 
cernible upon the thinly tenanted and barren site.” To 
which we may add, with gratitude to Lord Elgin for their 
preservation, that the sculptures are now preserved from 
profanation in the British metropolis. 

This work, the first volume of which only is published, 
is a commodious and useful account of the history of 
Athens from the fabulous ages to the death of Pericles. 
Athenian biography to the end of the fifth century before 
the Christian Era. A description of the city and of the 
Acropolis. The Report (without the evidence) from the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons: M. Vis- 
conti’s Catalogue: Description and outline etchings of 
the eastern and western pediments, and the Metopes of 
the Parthenon. In some parts Mr. Burrows is at issue 
with Mr. Wilkins, which, as it relates more to literary 
criticism than art, we leave to the classical world. 

The etchings consist of reduced outline copies of many 
architectural views from Stuart’s splendid work, exhibiting 
the natural timidity of an amateur in the beginning, but 
improving in the vigour and purity of the outline as they 
proceed. The descriptions of the sculptures possess 
accuracy with some critical acumen, and their accompany- 
ing outlines a neat fidelity. The Horse’s Head and the 
seventh Metope particularly, are spiritedly delineated. 

The work is an excellent and cheap companion to the 
Elgin Museum, and exhibits Mr. Burrow’s talents as a 
learned and critical writer, as well as an elegant and 
accomplished lover of the fine arts, to great advantage. 
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I. Letters on the Fine Arts written from Paris in the 
Year 1815. By Henry Milton, Esg. London, 1816. 
Longman and Co. 8vo. pp. 255. 


THis amusing and interesting volume deserves a place 
with Eustace’s Classical Tour and Forsyth’s Italy, Mr. 
Milton records in his letters, which possess that free un- 
bosoming of the mind which renders genuine epistolary 
literature so delightful, the important event of the re- 
storation of the works that formed the Museum of the 
Louvre, of which he was an eye-witness, to their legitimate 
owners. Fle gives a descriptive and critical account of the 
magnificent and astonishing collection of the Louvre: 
divided into separate and pleasing remarks on painting, 
sculpture and architecture, with relative comparisons 
between the English and French schools. Mr. Milton, 
who wishes his remarks to be taken as those of an amateur 
rather than that of an artist, gives the preference in the 
two former arts to our school, but in architecture to that 
of the French. 

It is interesting to read the conduct of the French in 
those humiliating days to their vain-gloy, while the lively 
conduct of a Dutchman, whom he describes as a strange 
looking animal, but whose natural phlegm was so dissi- 
pated, that he actually gave way to almost a dance for joy 
round the pictures as they lay on the floor, at the sight of 
the taking down of the Flemish collection, is in the 
highest degree natural and amusing. 

Not one English picture was admitted in the collection; 
“ the walls dignified by the productions of Jouvenet, Mig- 
nard, Le Nain, and Bourdon, would be profaned by the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, Gainsborough, or 
Wilson.” 

We know not where to select the best or most interest- 
ing specimen from a work where every part is so excellent, 
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useful and entertaining. The author first describes the 
sculpture; and his remarks on the,Venus de Medicis, the 
Apollo Belvedere, and other leading statues, with» his 
general description of the whole, prove him to be a critic 
in art of no mean order. He confesses “ that there is 
but one Belvedere Apollo, one Medicean Venus, one 
Laocoon,’”’ and they were then before him. He next 
proceeds to the pictures, and gives a correct and animated 
description of the various rooms and the works contained 
in them, with some excellent comparative criticism on 
Raffaelle and Michelangiolo. He censures Mr. Fuseli’s 
sneer at the purblind criticism of Richardson on the 
Transfiguration, which he defends against the Professor’s 
attacks in his attempted defence of its composition. 

The various schools of art, with their excellencies and 
defects, find an able illustrator in Mr. Milton, who ex- 
amines the grandest master pieces with a discriminating 
eve and details them with a corresponding pen. He then 
proceeds to the modern school; but was not permitted to 
see those on which the French most pride themselves, as 
they were covered over with green cloth by order of the 
government, because they represented the victories of Buo- 
naparte. “ If their merit correspond with their size,” says 
our author, they must be the finest pictures in the world.” 
He thinks the portraits by David no more to be compared 
to those by Sir Thomas Lawrence, “ than the well looking 
ladies and gentlemen of Sir Peter Lely, to the ‘ieliiaeaie 
and breathing forms of Vandyke.”’ We are obliged to admit 
with regret that the following sneer at our exhibitional style 
of colouring, in his seventh letter, is too true to be contro- 
verted; bul we hope it will, ere long, be no longer a correct 
character of English colouring. “ In the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives were several Gallic daubings of vast dimensions 
—gods, goddesses, and so forth. One of these appeared 
somewhat English in its colouring; and though inferior, 
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not totally unlike some of those unhappy productions 
which annually adorn the subordinate rooms of the Royal 
Exhibition.”» It was, however, French, as the contemp- 
tuous surprise of his guide most clearly evinced. To 
these, he adds similar-observations on the modern French 
school of sculpture, which are in a high degree valuable, 
and deserving of the greatest attention, both from our 
artists and their patrons. Although not strictly within our 
pale, we cannot omit the just praise which is due to his 
excellent, and concluding letters, on. the Tragedy and 
Comedy of the French stage. We thank Mr. Milton for 
the entertainment, instruction and information, that he.. 
has afforded us in his very interesting and valuable little 
volume. 


Ill. The History of the Royal Residences of Wiadsor, 
Frogmore, Hampton Court, Kensington, and St. James's 
Palaces, Buckingham-house, and Carlton-house. By 
W.H. Pyne. No. V. VI. and VII. London, 1817. 4éo. 


Pyne. 


WE cannot add any thing to our former description and 
character of this pleasing work, than that it improves 
with its progress. ‘The History of Windsor Castle, which 
is replete with anecdote and amusing detail of the manners 
of its former and present illustrious residents, is concluded 
in the seventh Number; and an_ equally interesting 
Domestic History of St. James’s, which has been so 
neglected by all former historians and bepagraphicy wri- 
ters, is commenced. 

The golden drawing-room and alcove at Perens 
by Wild, and the scarlet drawing-room at Buckingham- 
house, by Stephanoff, as drawings, are beautiful in the 
extreme, and the coloured prints from them are the most 
faithful transcripts of the original drawings that we re- 
member ever to have seen. 

VOL. II, NO, 4. H 
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IVs The History, .and.-Antiquities of the Abbey Church of, 
St. Peter, Westminster. .By J. P.. Neale. Part dL. 
London, 1817.', Longman and Co. Taylor. 


Mr. NEALE Continues his able work’ with unabated zeal 
and success, deserving in every respect the’ aeee character 
it she a in our last. 


id Rortextit of celebrated Painters, engraved by John 
Corner. Part IV., London. 1817., Longman and, Co. 

Tuts work also continues to deserve its good name. It will 

form, when complete, an excellent select Biography of 


Painters; and are at the same time capital illustrations of 
Pilkington, and other pictorial biographers. 


VI. Walks through London, By Dr. Hughson, DL. D. 
London, 1817. 12:mo. and royal 8vo. Murray 5 BibT 
wood and Co: &c.- 


Tus useful compilation gives a brief topographical picture 
of London, as it now is. ‘The walks are divided into various 
contiguous districts, and point out the most interesting 
features of each. ‘The work is accompanied by a general 
map of the metropolis, and a map of ‘each walk, to a 
larger scale, with a vignette of some public building in its 
range, at the head, which renders it both useful and enter- 
taining, enabling the stranger to select districts, or walks, 
at his pleasure, and dispatch the view of the curiosities of 
each with the greatest expedition.’ It has, also, small 
views, well engraved in line, by Greig, Wallis and others, 
of the principal edifices in London and its vicinity, pre- 
senting a miniature picture of the metropolis. Many of 
the wood cuts, which are introduced with good effect in 
the page, are touched with spirit and fidelity. 

Near the close of the work the learned Doctor has done 
us the honour of quoting from our Jast Number ; but (we 
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presume through’an error’of the press) has omitted the 
quotation marks, and the name of the work to which he is 
indebted *for upwards of two of his pages. \ Neither has he 
quoted us correctly ; he calls Le Roy, Le Kay. We are 
the more sarprised at this, as immediately following he 
honourably gives the quotation and name of a work from 
which he'takes some remarks’ on the buildings of London, 
as: translated from si original manuscripts of Oloff 


Napea.” 


Vil. A ee pomenen of Commercial Arithmetic, &c. &c. 
applicable to all Calculations, but equally adapted to the 

. Mechanic, the Surveyor and the Engineer.. By Thomas 
Preston, London, 1817. 8vo. Richardson. 


Our architectural friends will thank us for pointing out 
this excellent addition to their stock of arithmetical know- 
ledge!’ The author, who appears to be an excellent ac- 
countant’and mathematician, has pointed out a new mode 
of calculation, by logarithms, for all the necessary arith- 
metical operations of the architect, the engineer, and the 
mechanic, by which their labour will be much shortened, 
and @ perfect correctness obtained. The work is accompa- 
nied with numerous and accurately calculated tables, to 
assist and explain sae system. 


VILL. “The Rent ees David Wilkie, R. A. pinait. Abr. 
~ Raimbach, sculpsit ; engraved from the original Picture 
in the Collection of the Right Hon. the Earl of Mul- 
grave; to whom this Print is respectfully dedicated by the 
‘Painter and Engraver. London, 1817. The Artists. 
Tur Rent Day was painted by commission, for Lord 
Mulgrave, one of the earliest and most liberal patrons of 
Wilkie; who exerted his best talents, and produced a pic- 
ture worthy of himself and his noble patron. The subject 
is an assemblage of rustic tenants at the house of their 
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landlord, met to pay their rents. The steward is busied iu 
a discussion with one of them: and _ the bailiff, who is 
promoted to the office of a clerk for the day, is examining 
an account with great self-importance. An aged tenant, 
leaning his hand on his purse at the pay table, is waiting 
with satisfied patience for his turn. These form the prin- 
cipal groupe. The second is, a decent, comfortable-look- 
ing farmer’s wife, with an infant and a child seated, two 
disputants on the Corn-bill, the weather, on “ politics or 
pigs,” connect this with the principal. Another groupe 
is employed at a table taking their meal, after having paid 
their necessary duty to their landlord ; and a well powdered 
and liveried footman is drawing a cork from “ one of the 
best binn.” Other tenants are variously occupied; one 
poor man is doubtfully ruminating on his stick, as if un- 
provided with either rent, or a satisfactory apology ; and 
another seems dying with a cough. ‘The whole forms a 
neat and well told story, the unities and connections are 
well preserved, and the various expressions are delineated 
with a masterly hand; the heads beam with intelligence 
and expression, the varied characters are ably displayed, 
and the accessorial embellishments prudently and appro- 
priately introduced. 

The engraver has ably seconded the efforts of the pain- 
ter ; his lines being clear and effective. The heads, and 
indeed the entire of the figures, are marked with decision, 
correctness and sweetness of touch. The furniture, glasses, 
bottles and other accessories, are accurately displayed, and 
the style is well suited to the material. The cieling is, 
perhaps, a little hard and wiry, yet is in due keeping with 
regard to tone and colonr. The Rent Day, both as a 
composition and a print, is superior to most that have 
lately been published, and equal to many of our best days. 
An artist-like feeling pervades the whole of the work, and 
the style of the painter is imitated with a praiseworthy 
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fidelity. It is, as a line engraving, an honour to the arts 
of our country, and adds to the established reputation of 
Messrs. Wilkie and Raimbach, who have taken the whole 
risk of publication on themselves. We are happy in 
learning from a most respectable printseller, that it has 
been so successful, as to render a rise in the price of the 
remaining prints necessary, to prevent the necessity of 
working the plate too close. 


1X. Portrait of Rubens, engraved in mezzotinto, by Geo. 
Maile, from a Picture by Rubens, 1817. Ackerman, 


X. Helena, the second Wife of Rubens: same Engraver 
; and Publisher. | 
TuEse heads, nearly as large as life, form pleasing com- 
panions, indeed they should not, as man and wife, be 
separated. The painter is in a picturesque and fanciful 
habit ; and the beauteous Helena, who was worthy of being 
a painter’s wife, is habited with great simplicity and grace. 
The mezzotintos are by Maile, who engraved Dawe’s 
whole length of Miss ONeill, and are in a corresponding 
style of softness, richness and delicacy of chiaroscuro. 
They form a beautiful pair of farniture prints, most appro- 
priate for the painter’s study, or the amateur’s parlour, 


XI. Albert Durer’s Designs of the Prayer-book; printed 
at Ackerman’s Lithographic Press. 
AvcBERrT Durer’s Prayer-book is well known by connois- 
seurs for the beauty of the pen and ink drawings with 
which it is embellisned. The copy before us is from the 
improved method of lithography, or printing from stone, 
which is now brought to great perfection by Mr. Acker- 
man. The designs are perfect fac-similes in every respect, 
with more freedom and softness, than etchings. ‘The title- 
page is particularly to be admired, as it can scarcely be 
distinguished from a fine specimen of penmanship. We 
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here have seen-enongh to convince us of the great beauty 
and utility of this new art, which will furnish such beauti- 
ful graphic illustrations for books, &c. at so cheap a rate. 
Our readers will find an excellent account of the art and 
its process, in the last two or three Numbers of Ackerman’s. 


Repository. 


- 


XII. Lilustrations of Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. 
By Thomas Moore, Esq., engraved 4 Charlés Heatly 
from Paintings by R. Westall, R. A. “ 


Few. living artists have been so ananeiiad in, ‘Ulpsindiing 
our most boantlad poets as Mr. Westall; and in none has 
he been more successful than in these illustrations of our 
great living lyrist. Mr. Heath has, by the beautiful and 
delicate style which he has adopted, seconded the painter 
au merveille, and their united talents have produced a 
set of book prints of a very superior order, ~ i 

The frontispiece is most exquisite, as indeed ‘are they 
all, and all are equally deserving of praise. 


XII. Wilhelm Tell. Schiller, Act III. Scene 3. Gangloff 
fec. Dec. 1810. Ackerman’s Lithography. 


Tis is a specimen of a work in hand as specimens of 
lithography after Gangloff, a German artist, who died at 
the age of 24. It isin outline with the shadows slightly 
touched in, and evinces much spirit, character, and know- 
ledge of grouping. It may be termed somewhat German, 
but that is the character of the scene, which, with the 
costume and landscape, are perfectly appropriate. 


XIV. A View of the Principal Mountains throughout the 
World shewing their comparative Heights : with a Key 
founded on Geometrical Admeasurements. J. Barrett, 
del. J. ©. Stadler, sculp. 1817. Ackerman. 

More to be considered as geometrical diagrams, and 
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valuable for:utility, than»as' a’ work of art; yet it forms 
a groupe somewhat ialadageatie and is aquatinted in a 
good style. re 


XV. View of British Steam Vessels under Weigh, as De- 
signed and Constructed by Barro dall Rob. Dodd, Civil 
“Engineer of Newcastle upon Tyne. 1817. Ackerman. 

_ Tats print has nearly the same advantages as the preced- 

ing, but naturally forms more of a picture. The title at 

the bottom is embellished with a perspective vignette of 
the interior of the best cabin, with its accommodations, 

company, amusements, &c. 


XVI. Characters of Trees, in a Series of Seven Plates, 
Drawn and Etched by F. Martin, Landscape Painter to 
H. R. H. the Princess Charlotte and H. S. H. the 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg. 1817. Ackerman. 

Mr. Martin, whose Joshua commanding the Sun to 
stand still excited. much attention and admiration; has 
given in this work an admirable specimen of his talents in 
etching and of close observation of nature. In the former 
he is free and spirited, and in the latter quality a faithful 
observant and depicter. The trees, one sort to a plate, 
have picturesque back grounds and accompaniments, and 
consist of the lime, the ash, the elm, the pine, the horse- 
chestnut, the oak, and a plate of leaves and branches of 
each sort at large. Whether we consider it as a work of 
art, a drawing book for scholars, or as studies for more 
mature artists, it is equally deserving of praise, 





XIII. Exhibition of a Splendid Collection of Paintings by 
the most celebrated Masters of the Italian and Flemish 
Schools at the Saloon of Arts, Maddox Street, Hanover, 
‘Square. 

A cuHoiceE collection of Cisne pictures by Italian and 

Flemish masters; all new to this country, having been but 
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lately imported, and never before exhibited, has just opened 
in aspacious Gallery in Maddox Street, Hanover Square. 
The little time it has been open, and the space» we 
feel due to our native living artists, compels us to post- 
pone our remarks till the next number. [In the mean 
time we must say they are worthy of inspection, from their 
own intrinsic merits, the manner of their arrangements 
and the pleasing and interesting manner in which the 
catalogue is written. 

We feel happy in being able to announce that the pro- 
prietor of this Gallery will permit any artist or amateur to 
copy or study any of the pictures, in any way they please, 
from the hour of seven till that of ten (when it opens to 
the public) in the forenoon. 





Art. XIV. Biography of Eminent Artists lately deceased. 


Diep on the 27th of March, 1817, at his seat at Halliford, 
in the county of Middlesex, Josiah Boydell, Esq. formerly 
an Alderman of the city of London, nephew and partner 
of the celebrated founder of the Shakspeare Gallery, and 
an historical painter of some eminence. A full account 
of this gentleman, and a list of his works, will appear in our 
next Number. 





Arr. XV. OccaAsIoNAL, DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL 
CATALOGUES, OF THE MOST SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 
OF WoRKS OF ART IN Great Brirain. 

Catalogue of Pictures of the Works of English Artists in 


the Gallery of Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart. Hill 
Street, Berkeley Square. 


THERE have been few patrons of English art more liberal 
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and munificent than Sir John Leicester, as the following 
Catalogue will clearly evince. With a discrimination the 
most perfect, with a judgment and taste the most refined, 
he has admitted none but masterpieces of our school into 
his collection: and to have a picture there, is no Jess an 
honour to the painter than it is creditable to the patron. 
Nor has the worthy baronet confined himself to the pur- 
chase of pictures alone, many were painted expressly for 
him by commissions at the most liberal rate; and many 
besides these which he now has, have been purchased or 
ordered from the artist, and disposed of to his friends, so 
that his encouragement of British artists has been even 
more than here displayed. 

But to proceed to business. The majority of the pic- 
tures are hung in a spacious and splendid new gallery and 
anti-room, erected purposely for their reception, adjoining 
the drawing-room, in which some few are also disposed, as 
well as one or two in the dining parlour. 

In this choice collection there is one picture by At- 
KINSON; two by B. Barker; one by Sir WiLLIAM 
BEECHEY; two by Sir Francis Bourceotis; four by 
Cautcot; one by DEvis; two by GaINsBoRovueH ; 
one by Garrarp; one by HartoweE; two by Hoprp- 
NER; one by B. Hoprpner; one by Howarp; one by 
Sir THomas LAWRENCE; one by LEsuiE; one by De 
LOUTHERBOURGH; one by MoRELanpD; seven by 
Norrucore; four by Opiz; three by Owen; five by 
Sir Josuua REeyNotps; four by RoMNEyY; one by 
SHEE; three by THomson ; seven by TuRNER; four by 
Warp; one by WEsT; one by WiLLIAMSON ; and one 
by WILSON. 


No. 
1, La Fayette, with his Wife and Daughters, in Prison at 
Olmuitz. Engraved by Reynolds. Northcote, R.A. 
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No. 
2.. Baggage Waggon,’ - = Atkinson, 
3. Mademoiselle Parisot, as’ Hebe, - ~ Devis. 
4: Sea Piece, with Dutch Boats, > B. Hoppner. 
5. Sheep. * South-downj? °°) & ~ Garrard, 


6. , ulture and Snake.’ Etigraved'by Reynolds, 

Northcote, R.A. 
7. Fall of the Rhine, at Schaffhausen, iis R.A. 
8. Dogs with Puppies, of the Dalmatian Breed, 


‘Ward, R. A. 

9. Prospero and Miranda, - Northcote, R. A. 
10. Sea Shore, with Boys and Net, Gainsborough. 

11. Bacchanté. One of the last works of this master. 
Vide his Life by Mrs. Opie, - ‘Opie, R.A. 

12. Blacksmith’s Shop. Butcher disputing about the Price 
cha ged for shoeing his Poney, ° ‘Turner, R. A. 


13. Girl crossing the Brook. idcahgl by Say, 
Thomson, R.A. 
«* But one step more, be not in haste; 
This stone’s as slippery as the last; 
Step cautiousl y—the danger’s past. 
Now we'll trudge homeward cheerily;s— 
You'll tell your brothers where you’ve been, . 
And what you’ve done, and what you’ye seen, 
How gay the fair was on the green, 
And how the day past merrily.” 


14, Bacchanté. Portrait of Lady Hamilton, Romney. 
15. Avalanche. - _. De Loutherbourg, R. A. 


“ When, on the melting of the snows, the whole side 
of a steep mountain slides down in a mass, from 
the height of a mile or more, and half or more in 
width, and carries along with it earth, trees, and 
the roads, which are all artificial, cut in the sides of 
steep ascents—sometimes only seven or eight feet 

wide, and with a: perpendicular precipice on the 
side, where. the torrents roar amongst broken rocks 
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1 below, ofien a hundred yards, or) médie;‘alo# the 
» 1 <eourse of which alone‘all’the\roads in thé Alps are 
»Y  made:—such an’ one Polybius describes ‘as having 

fallen more than once upon the road. that Hannibal 
J©© was to pass, which stopped him one day; and was 
)*) made passable by his pioneers, for the army, the 
. next morning,” —Vide ina R. eel hii s Account. 


16. The seit of Samuel, oe Opie, R.A. 
ss Girl Ded Satichs, From the Gallery, of the late Noel 
Desenfans, Esq. '..<, .= ..\ . Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
18. Kilgarran Castle... South Wales, - Turner, R. A. 
19. Titania, the Changeling and.Puck.,... -.. Repnes. 
if A surprising Picture of poetical spor tive invention, 
treated with Corregiesque. taste, and, magic effect, 

_and.one of the happiest efforts of the Artist.” 
. Extract, from Catalogue of Romney’s Sale at Chris- 
tie’s, April 27, 1807. Engraved by Scriven. See 

No. 3, Fine Arts, by J. Britton.. 


& 


#9 Cottage Girl, a fi Shee, R. A. 
1. Steepind Nymph. Engraved by Ward. Ditto by 
Smith Re th , eoppner, R.A. 


“ As on her arm reclines the sleeping fair, 
‘And with -her breath the loitering gale perfumes, 
Love sees, or thinks he sees, his mother there, 
And nearer earth directs his glittering :plumes; 
Hovers with fond delight around her bower, » 
And swells:the fragrance with a roseate shower.” 





:f voued bi ¢ —~ 
22. Girl.at the Spring. ,Engraved by,——, , Owen, R. A. 
23. Boy Reading. From the Collection of Judge Hard- 


Inge, + - .- 9 Sir Joshua fe colde 
24. View OF Tabley rabid in Cheshire. Seat of Sir John 
Leicester, Bart. x - Wilson. 


25. Landscape: Market-Duay, - Callcott, R.A. 
26. Lady,asa Nun, . - = Romney. 
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No. 
27. Tiger’s Head, - - Northcote, R. A. 


28. Pope’s Villa, on the Thames, - Turner, R.A. 
Engraved by T. Pye. Figures by C. Heath. Vide 
No. [V. Britton’s Fine Arts. 


29. Banditti, - - B. Barker, Bath. 
30. Landscape. Morning, - “ _ Ditto. 
31. Little Hampton Pier, — - - Callcot, R. A. 
32. Landscape, with Fish, - - Ward, R. A. 
33. Fall of Phaeton, - “ ~ Ditto. 


34. Portrait of a Lady Dancing, -  Hoppner, R.A. 
35. Portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, 
Sir Wm. Beechey, R. A. 


36. Musidora, from Boydell’s Gallery ; engraved by Bar- 


tolozzi, ~ - - Opie, R.A. 
37. Lake and Tower, Tabley Park. A Gale, 
Turner, R. A-. 
38. Lake and Tower, Tabley Park. A Calm. Morning, 
Ditto, 


39. Fortune-teller ; engraved by Say, - Owen, R. A. 


“© Whilst black-ey’d Susan plied her murm’ring task, 
A rural Prophetess by chance pass’d by :— 
Now, now ’s my time, my future fate I’ll ask. 
Be seated, dame, and tell my fortune—try. 
Her wheel within thy brain she twirls—that’s known ; 
Then with an idle elbow stopp’d her own; 
Her fingers, too, full willingly resign 
Their open’d palm—perus’d is every line. 
We say no more; but if her ear’s deceiv’d, 
Observe her eyes—the flatt’ring tale’s believ’d ; 
For, though she tells of gibbets to the rabble rout, 
Of noisy, laughing rogues, who dare to doubt, 
*Mongst anxious girls, for ever in employ, 
She tells a sweeter tale, and all their dreams are dreams of 
future joy.” 


40. Original Design for the Snake in the Grass; from 
Westall’s Gallery, - Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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41. Boy and Grapes. Late Mr. Shelly’s, 

' _ Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
42. Lakein Tabley Park, with Cattle, Ward, R.A. 
43. Children and dead Robin, - Thomson, R.A. 


44. Lady and Watch, “ - Owen, R.A. 
45. Children by the Fire-side, - Opie, R. A. 
46. Landscape and Gipsies, Sir Francis Bourgeois. 


47. View in Tabley Park, with Figures and Nets, 
; Thomson, R. A. 
_ 48. View on the Wey, with Barge, - Turner, R.A. 
49. Lady and Mule crossing the Alps, Northcote, R. A. 
50. Portrait of Himself, - - Ditto. 
51. Landscape, with Figures and Cattle, 
Williamson, Liverpool. 
52. Portrait of Sir J. Leicester, Bart.; one of the last 
works of this master ; engraved by Reynolds, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
58. Cottage Door ; engraved by J. Scott. Vide Britton’s 
Fine Arts, No. V. = Gainsborough. 
54. Bacchante, - ~ West, P.R. A. 
55. Little Hampton Pier. A Calm, Callcott. R. A. 
56. The Raising of Samuel, - = Leslie. 
57. Landscape and Figures, a Sketch, 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, R. A. 


58. Smugglers saving part ofa Wreck, - Moreland, 
59. Study of a Horse’s Head, - Northcote, R.A. 
60. Portrait of a Lady, “ “ Harlowe. 
61. Lady Hamilton, as a Bacchante, - Romney. 


62. Portrait of Lady Leicester ; engraved by Meyer, 
Sir T. Lawrence, R. A. 


‘¢ With him came Hope in rank, a handsome maid, 
Of cheerful look, and lovely to behold. 
* * * * * % 


* ¥* # #* * * 


T10 ~ On the nefarious Practices 


She always smil’d ; and in her hand did hold~ 
An holy-water sprinkle, dipp’d in dew,’ 
With which she sprinkled favours manifold 
_.On whom she list, and did great things shew— 
'. Great liking unto many, but true love to few.” * 
Saaz 8 Fairy Queen. Cer 


63. Mibedne, The. Pleiades disappearing, Howard, R. A. 
64. A River Scene, - = ie) Callcott, R.A, 





Ss 


Art. XVI. On'the nefarious Practices oof Picture ‘Dealeré: 


Tue following Jetter came too late to ie ‘naleds: in its 
proper place; but its importance is such, that we. prefer 
inserting it. here, rather than wait till-our next Number. 
We. take the liberty to request any information on this 
head, assuring our readers in. general, and; this, obliging 
Correspondent in particular, that’ all authenticated com- 
munications relative to these vampires of the arts, shall 
receive a ready insertion and strict secrecy. 


vel ¥ 
44 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts, 
SIR, June 13, 1817. 


I TH1iNx so favourably of your publication, and the bene- 
fits which are likely to accrue to the Arts from such a work, 
when, independently conducted, that I beg leave to suggest 
to youa, subject for your animadversion, that will be, 1 con- 
ceive, infinitely advantageous to the public at large, and our 
living artists in particular; 1 mean that part of the public 
which has a love for Art, and a desire of possessing the 
original productions of the best masters. The subject I 
allude to, is picture-dealing and picture dealers. 

Perhaps no business or employment has increased of 
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late years to an equal extent: it has embraced every de- 
scription of persons, from the nobleman to the envoy, gen- 
ileman, clergyman, tradesman, and even auctioneer’s por- 
ter. I have heard of so many extraordinary circum- 
stances, so disgraceful to the parties concerned, that, if 
true, place the horse-dealer, ([ mean by that term, only 
the man who sells foundered horses for sound, and whose 
wits are ever at work to traffic with the unwary), in an 
honourable scale of employment, infinitely above them. 

If you will turn your thoughts to this subject, solicit 
your readers to supply you with authentic information, 
and publish it for the benefit of the uninformed, you will 
be rendering a most essential public benefit. 

I can myself supply you with a list of names, more nu- 
merous and extraordinary, and embracing a wider field 
than you can possibly imagine, which will lead to many 
curious circumstances, if you should think the measure 
deserving attention; but which, I confess, will require 
much address to manage safely, particularly, if it be true, 
that the greater the truth the greater the libel. [ must 
therefore draw your attention to that circumstance, as I 
should be very sorry if any suggestion of mine to benefit 
the public should tend to your private injury... This you 
will carefully consider, for you may raise a nest of hornets 
about your ears; and if you should give up the thought of 
bringing truth forward for fear of the danger, I shall only 
lament that vou feel yourself compelled to relinquish a 
step that would redound to your own credit by a proper 
exposure, as well as be of general advantage, in caution- 
ing the undiscerning. 

{ can assure you, Sir, that I have no malevolent aim in 
pointing out any man, or particular set of men; it is the 
act I wish to bring forward ; and if you can conceal the 
names, the good effect intended by this letter might be as 
powerfully effected, to the advantage of the honourable 
dealer, of which, to my knowledge, there are many. 

VOL, Il, NO. 4. I 
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[ could tell you of sales that would make you stare with 
astonishment ; of tricks played, that would turn the de- 
vices of harlequin into foolery ; and of bribes offered to 
puff property into notice, and be ihe means of producing 
a sale that would almost make you believe that the writer 
of this meant to impose upon you, but you may believe that 
] speak the truth; and from the sensation that this letter 
is likely to produce in some minds, you may, perhaps, be 
convinced of the importance of this suggestion scon after 
the notice of your intention has appeared. 

I am a great lover of integrity of dealing, as well as 
fervent admirer of all that concerns the liberal or fine Arts, 
and at the same time your very obedient servant and well 
wisher, 


VASARIUS, 





Art. X VILL. Oricina, Porrry. 
Lines addressed to SUSAN, in America. 


Susan, in America, was bethrothed to a friend of the 
author’s, who had brought over with him to England, 
where he came on a commercial adventure, a sketch of 
her features taken by himself. This pleasing portrait is, 
in skill, more than the work of a common amateur-artist ; 
and the praises his friend bestowed on her heart and mind, 
which were fully exemplified by her letters, which the 
writer was indulged with the pleasure of reading, called 
forth this tribute of respect to her interesting form and 
character, 

Susan is since married to his friend, and is the mother 
of several children ; and as she has never seen these lines 
should they be ever perused by her, she will feel the 
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truth of the sentiment at theit close, as well as will her 
husband : . 
** Can bloom compare: 
With the pure lustre of the mind °”’ 


aaa a raha URES 


Susan !—I wish I had the power, 
Fortune’s best favours to impart, 

Wealth should descend in ample shower, 
With every joy that glads the heart. 


Health should be thine, the cheerful smile, 
The social hour and tranquil day : 9 

These should life’s thorny paths beguile, 
And thy whole year be blithe like May. 


’Mid dreary roads, with Charles thy friend, 
Then should a gathering tempest lour, 

The threat’ning storm should quickly end, 
And sun-shine gild the foilowing hour. 


Susan !—no stranger to. thy worth; 

I’ve heard thy praise with listening ear 5 
Those praises to my song gave birth, 

I heard and felt they were sincere. 


Not lavish words in rapt?rous strain 
That flattering spoke, of form and face, 
’Twas Reason’s voice, in language plain, 
That talk’d of judgment, sense and grace. 


Those who on beauty fondly gaze, 
Will find the transient lustre fade ; 
The splendid meteor’s passing blaze 
Enchants us, and then sinks in shade. 


Not thus the moon, with placid ray, 
Whose steady course and settled hour, 
iumin’d by the orb of day, 
Commands respect and proves her power. 
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Not such the mental sun, whose fire 
Expression adds to female charms, 

Lit by the ray, which sense inspires, 
The bosom heaves, the bosom warms. 


Thence love will spring, that grateful treat, 
The steady flame that burns to last; 
The torch of Hymen’s genial heat, 
Shall cheer the future from the past. 


The flower which owns the god of day 
In parent name, and courts his beam, 
Can only gaudy tints display ; 
What are its splendours but a gleam ? 


It cannot match the blushing rose, 

Whose various worth enchants the sense ; 
It cannot tender tints disclose, 

Nor fragrance to the air dispense. 


Susan! thy portrait stamps thee fair ; 
The Muse, to own it not,—were blind ! 
Yet, weak that praise,—Can bloom compare 
With the pure lustre of the mind? — 


Sonetto a Hayvon Piltore. 


J. 


L’ Arte tua magica, e ? Armonia soave, 
Giovin sublime e raro, me rapisce ; 
Nel mirar i tuoi quadri ognun stupisce, 
Che quasi i pit: sorpassi d’ et& grave. 


II. 


Dell’ Arte Alcide; e qual superba nave 
In porto guidata, ch’ Eol favorisce, 
Tal sembri; e del genio tuo ognun gradisce, 
E’1 riverente peregrin pronunzia un Ave. 
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Il. 
Quant’ Icari nella Pittura! E quanti 
‘Pochi Raffaelli! (Oh divino Maestro, 
Degno fosti, e sarai di mille canti.) 


IV. 


Vorrei pit dir, ma qui me assorbe I’ estro . . . 
Né sia lungi de la Brettagna vanti 
Al par d'Italia, o Grecia untal Maestro. M. 





Arr. XVIII. AnnounceMENts oF Works IN Hann, 
INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE Arts, &c. 


Tre Presipent and Councit of the Royal Academy 


i] 


have announced to the Students their Annual Premiums 
will be distributed on Wednesday the tenth day of 
December next. They are as follows: 


. Painrinc. —A Gold Medal, and the Discourses of the 


Presidents, ReyNoups, and West, for the best His- 
torical Picture in oil colours. The subject to be from 
the Samson Agonistes of Milton. To consist of not 
Jess than three figures. The size of the cloth to be a 
common half length, viz. four feet two inches by three 
feet four inches; the principal figure to measure not 
more than two feet in height, nor less than twenty 
inches. . 


. ScuLPTURE.—A Gold Medal, and the Discourses of 


the Presidents, Reynotps and West, for the best 
Model in alto relievo. The subject to be—The Judg- 
ment of Paris. The principal figure to measure not 
more than two feet in height, nor less than twenty 
inches. N.B. The candidates to present their models 
either buked, or cast in plaister. 
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3. ArcHITECTURE.—A Gold Medal, and the Discourses 
of the Presidents, REyNotps and Wesv?, for the best 
finished Designs in Architecture. The subject to be— 
A Design for a Royal Academy of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture. The whole comprised in one general, 
and regular composition ; the Designs to be as large as 
an entire sheet of double elephant will adinit, and not 
larger. 


A number of Silver Medals to be given, for the best 
Drawings, and Models of Academy Figures, done in the 
Royal Academy; and for the best accurate-figured 
Drawings of the Waterloo. Bridge, done from actual 
measurements, carefully finished and washed; to be as 
Jarge as a whole sheet of double elephant will admit, 
and not larger; attested to be their own performance by 
any one of the Academicians, or any other professor of 
reputation resident in London. The first medal in each 
of these classes, will be accompanied with a copy of the 
Lectures of the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseur, 
handsomely bound and inscribed. | 


Three Silver Medals will also be given for the best Draw- 
ings, and three Silver Medals for the best Models, of a 
Statue or Groupe in the Antique Academy, to be 
selected and set out by the Keeper for that purpose, on 
the first day of October next, for one month. The first 
medal in each of these classes, will be accompanied with 
a copy of Fuseui’s and Opixz’s Lectures, handsomely 
bound and inscribed. _ 

Two Silver Medals for the best copies made in the 
School of Painting, between the time of its opening 
after the Exhibition, and the first of November. The 
Jirst medal to be accompanied by the Lectures of the 
Professors Barry, Opiz, and Fusexi; unless the 
student to whom the Premium may be adjudged, shall, 
have previously acquired them in the Academy. 
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The Pictures, Drawings, Models, and Designs for 
the Premiums, to be delivered to the Keeper of the 
Royal Academy upon Saturday the first day of Novem: 
ber next. 

All the students who are candidates for the Pre- 
miums of the Gold Medals, are to attend upon Saturday 
the fifteenth day of November next (at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon) in the Royal Academy, in order to give a 
proof of their abilities, by making a sketch of a given 
subject in the presence of the Keeper. 

The time allowed for making these sketches to be 
five hours, from ten till three. 

The candidates for the Historical Picture to make 
their sketches in oi! colours, 

All the students who are candidates for the Pre- 

iums given for the Academy Figures, are to enter their 
mames in the Keeper’s book on or before Wednesday 
the eighth day of October next, and to begin making 
their drawings or models on Monday the thirteenth 
day of October next, when the visitor will be desired to 
set the model in the same attitude for six nights suc- 
cessively ; and on Monday the twentieth day of Octo- 
ber, the model will be placed in another attitude, and 
€onlinue the same during six nights. Candidates for the 
Premiums to be given for Drawings or Models from the 
Antique, must enter their names on or before the first 
of October. 

The drawings or models done in the Academy are 
io be left with the Keeper. 


Bronze Stag. Mr. Huts having last year made a model 
of a red deer in terra cotta, was advised by his friends 
to execute the same in bronze, which he has now com- 
pleted. The animal is standing on a precipitous ground 
in a most animated position, displaying the full vigour 
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of the animal in that season when it is dangerous to 
approach him. This gentleman has devoted his whole 
life to the study of animal nature, and is better ac- 
quainted with the habits of the “ monarch of the 
_ forest” than any artist or even physiologist. This bronze 
is finished from studies made at various times from the 
stag, whose haunts have been traced by the indefatiga- 
ble artist in all seasons. It is a masterpiece of art. We 
lament that Mr. Hitus has not made it public, as the 
English talent for such works is not sufficiently known. 


The lovers of fine engraving and of archaiology are 
informed that specimens of the engravings to be con- 
tained in Wixp’s Illustration of the Architecture of the 
Cathedral of Lincoln, now nearly ready for the Press, 
may be seen at the following publishers; viz. Messrs. 
Arch’s, Cornhill; Booth’s, Duke Street, Portland 
Street; Clarke’s, Bond Street; Pyne’s, Nassau Street ; 
and at C. Wild’s, 159, New Bond Street. | 

This work will contain nine accurate and. bighly 
finished views, in size 12 by 10 inches; a ground plan 
and longitudinal section, and various elevations, details, 
and specimens of the sculpture; engraved in the line 
manner with particular care by Messrs. ByrNE, FIN- 
DEN, Firver, A. R. A., Henry Lexevux, Lez, No- 
BLE, PvE, J. SKELTON, SMITH, and TuRRELL; and 
will be accompanied by an historic and descriptive 
account of the fabric. 


Mr. Moss has issued proposals for publishing in parts the 
History.and Antiquities of the Parochial Church of St. 
Saviour, Southwark, with historical and biographical 
delineations by the Rev. J. Nightingale. 


Mr. Cocxsurn, Keeper of the Dulwich Gallery, has 
commenced the publication of a Series of Twenty-four 


eos a 
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Prints, highly finished in colours, to imitate the. pic- 
tures ; selected from the works of Claude, G. and N. 
Poussin, S. Rosa, Wilson, Wouwermans, W. Vande- 
velde, Berchem, Rembrandt, Cuyp, Hobbima, Teniers, 
Ruysdaal, Pynaker, Both, &c. in that celedrated collec- 
‘tion bequeated to Dulwich College by Sir Francis 
Bourceots, 


A View of the Cascatella and Villa of Mecenas at Tivoli, 
from a picture by Wizson in the present Exhibition 
of the British Gallery, and a Landscape, in which is in- 
troduced the story Jacob and Laban, from a picture by 
Claude, are already published, and may be had of Mr, 
Cockxsurn at Dulwich. 


Mr. Lanpseer has just published the first number of a 
Series of clever Etchings, by his son T. LaAnpsEeR; 
done to imitate the studies of B. R. Haypon, made 
from nature, for his Historical Pictures of Joseph and — 
Mary, Dentatus, Macbeth, The Judgment of Solomon, 
and his new picture of Christ entering Jerusalem, 

The studies were made in black and white chalk, of 
which these etchings are faithful resemblances, and may 
be recommended to all schools, and beginners, as shew 

- ing the true consequences, of action or repose, on skin, 
muscle, bone and tendon; and as being attempts at 
accurate imitations of selected nature, without altera- 
tion, or any endeavour to improve, by mannered square- 
ness or otherwise, her breadth and simplicity. 

The first number will consist of Eight Hands, from 
studies for Joseph and Macbeth; the second, of Hands, 
Arms and Feet, from The Judgment of Solomon; the 
third, of Heads, from: Solomon and Christ’s Entry into 
Jerusalem ; and it is intended to publish a continuation 
of these etchings from the studies of every succeeding 
picture. 
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-Cuantrey has two commissions for ideal figares, from 
his own fancy; the first example of the kind in 
England. 


A correspondent asks, Why does notsome nobleman give 
BAILEY a commission, to execute in marble, his Apollo 
drawing his Bow, which was sent back from the Exhibi- 
tion unseld, and now is in Mazzoni’s shop, exchanged 
for five guinea’s worth of casts from the Elgin marbles. 
We consider Ba1tLeEy to be a man who will be an honour 
to the British school of sculpture, whenever he has a 
public opportunity ; and whenever he is rescued from 
being obliged to model for silversmiths to maintain a 
family. | 


The Elgin Museum is now open to students. Upwards of 
160 have entered their names. Haydon’s pupils have 
been drawing from the originals, the full size, as from 
the Cartoons of last year; by which means they are 
practising their hands, and rendering their minds ade- 
quate to great works——Many were astonished at the 
size of the drawings by the same young gentlemen last 
year, considering them as useless lumber; one of the 
pupils, who bids fair to be a distinguished artist, bas 
sold the first drawing he ever began of that size, for 15 
guineas, and has a commission for another. We sup- 
pose that the utility will now be quite comprehensible 
to those who objected to their size. 


Wiutx1E has been employed in finishing some small pic- 
tures. Again we ask, why not a large and grand 
work ? | 


Catcort has finished a fine picture, which he did. not 
exhibit: its loss was much felt. 


Mr. Wesr is stil] employed on his Deuth on the pale 
Forse. } 
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Haypon’s picture advances to a conclusion. He is com- 
plained of by more than one correspondent as slow, 
Gentlemen, wait, and your compiaints will vanish. 


Sir Georce Beaumont’s fine picture of Macbeth, by 
Haypon, is now removed lo that gentleman’s Gallery, 
-towhich it is a distinguished ornament. 


The Cartoon of Ananias was six weeks in the Academy, 
and we are extremely anxious to see the studies made 
by the Academicians. We suppose it totally impossible 
that so beautiful and sublime a production should remain 
so long a time, without being eagerly sought and_ stu- 
died by every R. A.—We understand that all the con- 
tributors to the Catalogue raisonné were extremel 
affected (from sympathy perhaps) at the apoplectic 
Ananias. Some artists, instead of drawing from the 
Cartoons, would have warmed themselves at the fire, 
or have improved themselves, by lounging over a 
newspaper, reading a novel, or yawned themselves into 
ennui; would have taken out their watches, and 
execrated 


‘‘ The inaudible and noiseless foot of time.” 


Far be it from us to suspect Royal Academicians to be 
guilty of such conduct. No—we are.told they-crowded 
down with easels, jostled each other with anxiety, dis- 
puted about places, so intense was their wish to master 
the beauties of the Cartoon. ‘They studied the hair and 
drapery ;, the composition and the expression ; and, un- 
fortunately, forgot all they had acquired before the 
Exhibition opened. “ We have no doubt,’ says a 
waggish correspondent, “ but the sight of a Cartoon 
excited many associations of many a ete nibble, of 
many a jovial dinner, which they haye passed in their 
angling parties at Hampton Court. 
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Messrs. Witxise and RarimBAcu have issued Proposals 
for publishing by subscription, a Print, to be engraved 
by A. Ratmpacu, from the original picture of the Cut 
Finger, painted by D. Wiixte, R. A. in the Collection 
of W. Whitbread, Esq. Prospectusses may be had 
of either the painter or the engraver. 


Mr. Eumes, the architect, has just published, under the 
sanction of the Chairman of the Prison Committee of 
the House of Commons, a new pamphlet, called Hints 
for the Improvement of Prisons, for the more econo- 
mical management of prisons, &c.; partly founded on 
the principles of the Jate Mr. Howard, which, we 
‘presume, from the high sanction it has obtained, 
must be worthy of notice. 


Mr. Larne’s publication of his Designs for the New Cus- 
tom-house, and other buildings executed by him, may 
- be expected in the course of this year. 


The lovers of the Fine Arts will learn with pleasure, 
that itis proposed, with the approbation and consent of 
the Lord Bishop of London, and the rector of the parish, 

confirmed by a resolution of the vestry, to raise a sub- 
scription for the purpose of having a Painted Glass 
Window at the east end of St. James’s Church, West- 
minster, over the altar. The subject is to be a copy of 
the celebrated Transfiguration of Raffaelle. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynn has liberally permitted 
the artist to have access to his fine copy of the picture, 
at his house in St. James’s-square; and the shape and 
divisions of the window are admirably suited to the 

subject. } 

Mr. Waust, President of the Royal Academy, has 
recommended Mr. Backy,eR, of Newman-street, who 
has entered into a contract that it shal] not exceed a 
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specified sum; and as he (Mr. West) has promised to 
superintend the progress of the work, and as the most 
capital specimens of his skill and judgment are shewn 
in the windows of St. George's Chapel, at Windsor 
. Castle, the subscribers may be assured that the work, 
» when finished, will be no less a national object, as the 
production of British artists, than a suitable ornament 
in the parish church of St. James. 
A sketch of the window, on glass, as it will appear, 
may be seen at Mr, Bacx.er’s. 


py ene RRSP REPO ve 


Mr. Ricuarp Rett: Sanne of an ig peng on r Ruret 
_ Architecture, and of a recent work, entitled Hints for 
improving the Conditron of the Peusantry, illustrated 
with characteristic designs for cottages, has announced 
“his intention of publishing in the course of the year, 
Designs for Castellated Mansions, Villas, Casinos, Pavt- 
lions and Gentlemens’ Cottages, &c. together with a 
series of public buildings, consisting of county court- 
~ houses, gaols, theatres, churches, chapels, elebe-houses, 


&e. 


The Society of Dilettanti have lately printed, for the 

use of their members, a most interesting Report of the 

~ Committee appointed to superintend the Expedition 

lately returned from Greece and Ionia ; a copy of which 

has reached us, and shall be noticed in our next, as well 

as their fine volume of Antiquities, and severa! other 
works, which reached us too late for this Number. 


We learn with the greatest pleasure, that the Directors of 
the British Institution have given fifty pounds to the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institotion; to which the 
Marquis of Stafford has added twenty on his separate 
account; that the Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours, exhibiting at Spring Gardens, have also con- 
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tributed a considerable sum, we believe thirty guineas ; 
and that the Royal Academy mean to add a sum pro- 
portionably liberal to the same excellent Institution. 
We are happy on this, and on every other account, to 
learn that the receipts of the present Somerset-house Ex- 
hibition, have been larger than ever known, as it may 
occasion the bounty of the Royal Academy to flow 
in larger streams. 





Art. XIX. Account of the Meeting of the Architectural 
Students of the Royal Academy, Copies of their Resolu- 
tions, and of their Petition to the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy. 


On Friday the 7th of March, a numerous and highly re- 
spectable General Meeting of the Architectural Students 
of the Royal Academy, was held at the Public-room, 
65, Pall-Mall, in pursuance to a circular invitation from 
« rue ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS’ Society.” To 
keep the Meeting select, the admission was given by two 
officers of the Society to gentlemen producing their invi- 
tatiou letter or student’s ticket at the door. The Chair 
was taken at 9 o’clock, by Mr. Winckworth, who opened 
the business by reading the circular letter, and detailing 
the objects of the Meeting, which were contained in a series 
of Resolutions, and enclosed with the circular invitation 
to every student. 

It was then proposed by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, “ that a 
Petition to the President and Council of the Royal Aca- 
demy, requesting them to form a School of Architecture, 
be immediately prepared and signed.” This Resolution 
was passed rem con. | 
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_ Myr. T. L. Donatpson then addreesed the Meeting to 
the following effect. 


GENTLEMEN, 


When I see the present very respectable body of 
architectural students, who are now assembled, I cannot 
but feel my inadequacy to do justice to that cause, which 
is now to form the subject of our consideration: but when 
[ consider the importance of the object, I feel convinced 
that it is too interesting to us all, to render my want of 
ability detrimental to its interests. ‘ | 

The Society, who have called you together, consists of 
a few architectural students .of the Royal Academy, who 
meet together to draw once a week during the six winter 
months, and have continued so todo for three seasons; by 
this means, the individual abilities of each prove of service 
to the whole; and the members, furmerly unconnected by 
any institution of this kind, here form a sort of collective 
body. In the course of their meetings, their conversation 
naturally turned on the present deficiency, which exist 
with respect to the means of study possessed by the archi- 
tectural students, and on the superior advantages which 
the students abroad enjoy. ‘These institutions have been 
formed, libraries established, professors appointed, casts 
procured ; and, in fact, nothing has been neglected which 
could contribute to the excitement of emulation, the 
advancement of knowledge, and the progressive improve- 
ment of our noble art; while here, we have, of Lectures, 
only six per annum; a library open only twenty-four days 
in the year; and a collection of casts, which, however judi- 
diously chosen, are no less injudiciocusly placed. 

Why is it that the followers of an art, which the an- 
cients thought exclusively worthy of perpetuating their 
fame, should not have one school, while the students of 
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Painting and Sculpture possess three?) Why is it that the 
students in Architecture should be left without those 
means of study, so necessary for their improvement in the 
art, when ihose of Painting and Sculpture have every 
facility ? 

If we but cast our eyes on our transmarine neighbours, 
we shall there see how much Architecture is honoured, 
how excellently calculated for improvement are their 
means of study. Lectures are delivered at Paris on the 
Mathematics twice a week, each lecture of two hours 
duration. Lectures on the Theory of the Art once a 
week, and two Discourses a week on the Mathematics and 
Practical Part of the Art, of two hours of duration each, 
form at once a course of studies scientific and complete. 
Independent of these, the Bibliotheque Mazarine and the 
Bibliotheque du Roi are open to the student: the former 
of these contains 60,000 volumes, and its halls are adorned 
with busts of eminent men, specimens of ancient sculpture 
and fragments from the antique. The collection of Mr. 
Lenoir, the Musée des Monumens Frangais, in which the 
different specimens of French talent are arranged accord- 
ing to the eva of their production, forms a complete series 
of histosicai illustrations of the art, to which we have no- 
thing in this country that we can compare, 

Such are the facilities which the French student 
enjoys; and itis from a conviction of the want of some 
such assistance in our art, that you have been called to- 
gether to consult on the best means of procuring the like, 
I am sure that I need not point out to you the claims 
which we have on the Royal Academy, nor need I urge 
the respect to which it is entitled on our part; I therefore 
beg leave, without further remark, to submit to you the 
following Resolutions. 

(To be continued.) 
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Articte I. Letter to the Dwerranti Soctsty, 
respecting the partial Performance of certain 
Matters essentially necessary for the Improvement 
of Public Taste, and for accomplishing the 
original Views of the Royal Academy of G'reat 
Britain; by the Establishment of the British 
Institution, and by the forming of a School of 
Painting in the Royal Academy.—From the Ghost 
of James Barry, now wm tts ‘‘ State of final Re- 
tribution,” and formerly R. A. and Professor of 
Painting in the Royal Academy. 


Elysium, Artists’ Corner. 
June 4th, A. L. 4822 ? Mundane 
A.D. 1817 time. 


My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 


ir has given me great pleasure to hear from seve- 

ral of my late professional rivals, who have been 

honoured with admission here, of the encreasing 

welfare of the Fine Arts in my native country, 

Seated as I now am in one of the many mansions 

in Elysium, that are appropriated to virtue and 
VOL, I. No. 5. K 
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Painting and Sculpture possess three?’ Why is it that the 
students in Architecture should be Jeft without those 
means of study, so necessary for their improvement in the 
art, when ihose of Painting and Sculpture have every 
facility ? 

If we but cast our eyes on our transmarine neighbours, 
we shall there see how much Architecture is honoured, 
how excellently calculated for improvement are their 
means of study. Lectures are delivered at Paris on the 
Mathematics twice a week, each lecture of two hours 
duration. Lectures on the Theory of the Art once a 
week, and two Discourses a week on the Mathematics and 
Practical Part of the Art, of two hours of duration each, 
form at once a course of studies scientific and complete. 
Independent of these, the Bibliotheque Mazarine and the 
Bibliotheque du Roi are open to the student: the former 
of these contains 60,000 volumes, and its halls are adorned 
with busts of eminent men, specimens of ancient sculpture 
and fragments from the antique. The collection of Mr. 
Lenoir, the Musée des Monumens Frangais, in which the 
different specimens of Freach talent are arranged accord- 
ing to the era of their production, forms a complete series 
of historical illustrations of the art, to which we have no- 
thing in this country that we can compare, 

Such are the facilities which the French student 
enjoys; and it is from a conviction of the want of some 
such assistance in our art, that you have been called to- 
gether to consult on the best means of procuring the like, 
f am sure that I need not point out to you the claims 
which we have on the Royal Academy, nor need I urge 
the respect to which it is entitled on our part; I therefore 
beg leave, without further remark, to submit to you the 
following Resolutions. 


(To be continued.) 
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Articte I. Letter to the Diwerranti Society, 
respecting the partial Performance of certain 
Matters essentially necessary for the Improvement 
of Public Taste, and for accomplishing the 

origmal Views of the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain; by the Establishment of the British 
Institution, and by the forming of a School of 
Painting in the Royal Academy.—From the Ghost 
of James Barry, now in tts “ State of final Re- 
tribution,” and formerly R.A. and Professor of 
Painting in the Royal Academy. 


Elysium, Artists’ Corner. 


June 4th, A; L. 4822 ? Mundane 
A.D. 1817 time, 


My Lorps anp Genriemen, 


Ir has given me great pleasure to hear from seve- 
ral of my late professional rivals, who have been 
honoured with admission here, of the encreasing 
welfare of the Fine Arts in my native country, 
Seated as I now am in one of the many mansions 


in Elysium, that are appropriated to virtue and 
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great deeds; happy in the society of the ‘soave 
Raffaelle, of the maestoso Michelangiolo and of 
the accomplished Reynolds, prejudice cannot enter 
our abodes ; but purged from all earthly feelings 
in our ethereal atmosphere, we smile contemptu- 
ously at the little squabbles that agitate ye mortals 
now, as they did us formerly; but as our smiles 
are qualified with pity, I have obtained permission 
to enclose a little advice to my brother artists, by 
my friend Charon, and know of no Society in 
England to which I can address myself with so 
much propriety as to that of the Dilettanti, which 
formerly honoured my earthly productions with 
peculiar attention. 

Our brethren on earth are therefore informed 
that we are regularly supplied with ethereal 
editions of all the journals, papers and books that 
are published among them, and it is no small 
amusement to us, tinctured with some little feelings 
of pity, to observe their jealousies, self-importance 
and ridiculous airs of gravity and affectation. They 
should also know that all their accounts of wars 
and tumults, their politics, their murders, their 
bloodsheds, are consigned to Pluto, as excellent 
combustibles, best suited to his iron realm; while 
the softer and more humanizing strains of poetry 
and of the Fine Arts, those lovely accomplishments 
the careful study of which 

‘“‘ emollit mores nec sinit esse feros” 


are retained as suitable to our mild community. 
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Their Cobbetts, their Political Registers, their 
Catalogues mis-called “ raisonnées,” and other 
“incendiaries” are committed to their native 
employ, in furnishing the demons of Tartarus with 
fuel; while their Hayleys, their Wordsworths, 
their Moores and other cherishers of the arts of 
peace and love, provide us with delectable enjoy. 
ments. ‘Their news-writers, their political maga- 
zines, their party-supporting reviews are submitted 
to the analysis of Rhadamanthus, who returns to 
us the little products that are suited to our realm 
of love, while their ‘“‘Annals of the Fine Arts” fur- 
nishes us with information on what nearest con- 
cerned us on earth. Hence we learn that the 
Academy have founded a school of painting, for 
proposing which, they expelled me: alas! geuntle- 
men Academicians, although you may think I am 
dead, and my words forgotten, you shall find I 
am not to be deprived of my just honours. [ learn 
also that the Academicians are about to clothe them~ 
selves in academic gowns and caps according to 
their grades, and that their fuss about precedence, 
elections, pensions, and other academic squabbles, 
is not yet subsided; nor, do I prophecy, ever 
will it, while they are constituted as at present, 
nor till they do as | recommended them twenty 
years ago—to bind themselves and all future 
Academicians, by an oath, to vote conscientiously 
in all cases of election and adjudication ; which 
alone can bind down that selfishness, snatch away 
K 2 
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that poisoned cup which reached their lips even in. 
my time, and redeem them from that obloquy they. 
have been ever since pulling down upon themselves 
and upon that Academy, which his Majesty, its 
most gracious patron, instituted and loved, and 
which would grieve his aged heart to its very core 
to know. These are the causes that have rendered 
the Academicians such a laughing stock to every 
reflecting mind, and I should laugh too, were I not 
withheld by considerations for the reputation of 
the country, of the English school of art, for the 
character of the Royal Academy, and for the fate 
of its poor pupils, now interdicted from attendance 
in the school of colouring so liberally afforded them 
by the Directors of the British Institution. 

During my pilgrimage on earth I had long seen, 
and in my situation as Lecturer on Painting in the 
Academy, had often pressed it on the attention of 
my hearers, that without some good public collec- 
tion of ancient art, to refer to occasionally, both 
our pupils and the public would be in the same 
bewildered situation so emphatically alluded to in 
the book of divine inspiration, of people without 
guides, of the blind leading the blind, and exposed 
to every imposture of ‘‘ Lo! here is Christ. Lo! 
there is Christ.” This is Titian’s manner. No, 
that was his manner, This is the Venetian ground. 
That is the true touch of Rubens. ‘These are the 
well-nourished tints of Veronese. I have the only 
vehicle for the true Venetian tones. Macguilp and 
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varnish are the only roads to art. Mine is the true 
mode. Vermillion and patent yellow for me, Wax 
and dissolved caoutchouc for ever !—These are the 
quacking, disgraceful impostures, the quagmires 
of art, into which the leading members of the 
Academy had led themselves and their pupils, 
when the establishment of the British Institution 
held up a landmark and a haven for such as chose 
to save themselves. | 
How was this received? the public know too 
well; the pages of the Annals in its review of the 
Catalogue raisonné, exhibit the impotent rage of 
the foundering cockboats, which, honoured with 
royal colours, were too far gone, or too obstinate, 
or too proud, to return as sixth-rates into the sure 
haven; concealed their ensigns under the black 
flag of piracy, and in the darkness of night fired a 
few petards against the rising Institution, which to 
their magnifying ears and microscopic sight sound- 
ed like heaven’s artillery, and flashed like the 
lightning, till day light exposed, even to themselves, 
their impotence. : | 
During my earthly sojourning, I often wished 
that a society of gentlemen of rank and fortune, 
like those of the Dilettanti Society, possessed of 
all the advantages of education and foreign travel, 
would supply the rising students with those en- 
larged views of the art that are most becoming 
and worthy the attention of students in the nine- 
teenth century; and remedy the want of public repo- 
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sitories of art, which might be occasionally resorted 
to without expense, difficulty, or loss of time. That 
I wished not only for the sake of the pupils and the 
public, but also on my own account, that our 
collection of plaister casts in the Academy was 
more ample. Yet, although I often and often 
lifted up my warning voice in the Academy, and 
told the members that it was in their own power by 
a proper application of their funds, to make a 
respectable beginning under their own roof; not an 
effort did they make till the British Institution, the 
vilified Institution, shewed them the way; and 
then, in a fit of maddening jealousy, they afford a 
humble imitation, borrow pictures of Dulwich 
College; first procuring an order that no one 
should study them there, in defiance of the wish 
and will of Bourgeois who left them ; endeavour to 
circumvent the Institution, by privately begging a 
cartoon ; prohibit their students from attending 
the Institution ; and, when Haydon makes casts 
from the Elgin marbles, the moulds of which they 
could have had for asking, they purchase a Royal 
Academician’s amendment of the Theseus— Rossi’s 
corrections of Phidias!!! and add it to their scanty 
collection for the improvement of their students. 
Canova’s Pugilatore they keep in their council 
room for their own regards; and when the fine 
casts came from Rome, which the Editor of the 
Annals says, properly enough, ought for consis- 
‘tency and for publicity to have been added to the 
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Elgin Collection at the British Museum, that 
we might have had one fine school for antique 
study, they sneakingly beg them of the Prince 
Regent to rob the public, and add them to their 
own niggardly monopoly of beggarly antique ves- 
tiges, which they so often danaieed me, and at 
last expelled me, for exposing. Had they been 
too poor to have purchased such, or casts from the 
Elgin marbles, or even the marbles themselves, it 
would have been different, but they would not 
soillumine the dark rooms they inhabit, so emble- 
matical of the state of their own acquirements, in 
lofty Art. 

Many of the Academicians must remember my 
exclamation to the students in 1791,—‘“ Would 
“* to Heaven an opportunity was offered of planting 
** your easels before some of Vandyke’s pictures 
** on these walls.” Andin 1816, five-and-twenty 
years afterwards, they place a,borrowed Vandyke* 
on those very walls ; but not till better subjects 
both of that eminent colourist and others of higher 
rank had been liberally placed before them in the 
Gallery of the Institution, and bythe devisor of the 
Burgeois Gallery, whose noble bequest is ren- 
dered abortive as a study for artists, by preven- 
tion of its work being studied any where but as 
they individually come into the Academy. 

When I pointed out these omissions and these 


* Vid. “ Annals of Fine Arts.” Vol. I. page 380. No. 114 
of the Dulwich Collection. 
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errors in the Academy, a slight amendment of 
which, has been wrung from their unwilling 
hands, | was hooted at as a democrat and a fac- 
tious railer, stigmatized to our gracious Monarch 
as a leveller and as an incendiary, expelled. my 
situation as teacher of painting, disgraced in the 
eyes of my pupils, my academical diploma torn 
from me, and in less than twenty years they 
follow nearly all my recommendations, Many of 
my then pupils are now Academicians, and to 
them I look for assistance in accomplishing the 
oreginal views of the Reva AcapEMy or GREAT 
Britain. Gentlemen, to you doI now address 
myself, and to those few remaining elders of your 
body, my cotemporaries, who then most cordially 
hated me, but whom I freely forgive ; forget ’tis 
the Ghost of Barry that speaks to you, remember 
only your revered Sovereign’s wishes and views 
in giving your body ‘‘ a local habitation and a 
name,’ and a superiority over the narrow views 
and jealous janglings of the chartered society of 
artists, whose then grovelling views you are now 
imitating, and which, if you do not enlarge and 
amend, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent must, 
from his love of art and his own discernment, dis- 
solve you, or institute a paramount body. Let me 
then once more trumpet forth, the importance of 
your reforming the corruptions of your body ; and 
as it is of no avail to trouble ourselves with what 
is past, and unprofitably to cultivate vexation, let 
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me conjure you to look forward, and endeavour 
to obtain some preventive, that such disgraceful 
illusions shall not any more be obtruded upon the 
pupils of the Academy, and the public. Let me 
again point out to you the deficiences of your 
institution, that you may amend them, and in- 
form those of your body who know it not, again and 
again, that more nutriment is required than you 
give, or perhaps at present have to give, and 
that before you let your students loose upon the 
world, if you persist and succeed in prohibiting 
them from attendance on other better supplied 
tables, that you afford them some, though ever so 
little, timely assistance in the more important 
parts of art. In the Pope’s Academy at Rome, 
as I have before many times told you, in those of 
Bologna, of Venice and indeed in all places on 
the Continent where the education of young painters 
is attended to, it is unnecessary to employ any 
farther solicitude than merely providing for the 
students an opportunity of studying the living 
model and the antique, as the churches and cther 
great collections of pictures are ever open to 
them for the acquisition of the colouring, com- 
position and all the other great essentials of 
painting. But even with all this, there is pro- 
vided at the Campidoglio, under the same roof 
with the Papal Academy, a most noble collection 
of pictures of the old masters, which, while it 
affords a perpetual source of intellectual enter- 
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tainment to the public, and forms and improves | 
their taste and knowledge, is a real school of . 


instruction, where ‘the young painter is enabled 
to complete and give a finish to his studies, 
before he expects to be called upon for the ex- 
ercise of his abilities in the service of his country. 
When an institution of education is thus honestly 
provided, and no restriction against attending 
what dishonest men choose to pervert into rival 
institutions, thereby converting glorious and ex- 
hilarating nutriment into poison, or, at least ill- 
bestowed non-entities, conscience is easy; every 
thing human is done, the rest must be left to 
Divine Providence. 

It would be wasting words to a melancholy 
purpose, to draw any parallel between all these 
happy advantages of the foreign schools of 
painting, to which you have driven some of 
your most promising students, and the miser- 
able assistance you have to offer to your pupils, 
From whatever there is of painting to refer to 
out of doors, you would exclude them; and 
your late illustrious President wisely observed, 
and now commissions me to repeat, that it was 
not the wish of the Academy in our days that the 
students should endeavour to form themselves 
upon the pictures wethin. We wish them to dig 
in. the same mines wherein we have laboured, to 
purify the metal for themselves, and fashion and 
work it up for public use, according to the strength 
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and peculiar direction of their several geniuses, 
‘and thus endeavour to be, not the imitators, but 
the generous rivals of their predecessors. 

But do not despond, illustrious friends and noble 
patrons of the arts, the thing is right and absolutely 
necessary ; God will prosper it, and enable the 
Academy to extricate itself from the ostentatious, 
mean appearance of undertaking more tian it 
performs. The Prince Regent, its generous 
Patron, loves the arts, and for his Father's fame 
will support the Academy in all its just and laud- 
able undertakings ; and I yet hope to hear of 
painters completed in their education issuing from 
this source to all the parts of the British empire. 
In my time the Academicians made the com- 
plaint of a want of room, in excuse for not making 
my proposed additions; but when the voice of 
numbers backed me, they found room for the 
Prince Regent’s casts, which cost them nothing, 
and for near thirty successive years found room for 
the annual addition of one or two Acacemician’s 
specimens, but which they have wiselynot yet held 
up to the pupils as legitimate exemplars. Such an 
excuse was childish and farcical, as the event 
has proved, and if not, no attempt has ever been 
made to execute my proposed additions in the 
surbasement of their building. To accomplish 
this great and desirable end, I again recommend 

to the Academicians to consider the various pro- 
positions that I made for their general and par- 
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ticular benefit, for the better securing their pro- 
perty, and for their better distribution and use of 

it; reminding them that nine-tenths of the at- — 
traction of the Exhibition is now furnished by un- 
titled artists, and that the forty Academicians 
monopolize the profits and the property, the fame 
and the reputation of the great body of the English 
artists, for their own distribution rather as a 
benefit club than a Royal Academy. I would 
again advise them to adopt those measures, to 
many of which I honestly advised them, divesting 
themselves of the prejudice against the grumbling 
Barry, which will alone be the best corrective of 
that tawdry, frippery relish, which the repeated 
exhibition of the more trifling, inconsequential 
departments of painting is apt to generate; a 
relish anda style which I perceive has attracted the 
tle of the Exhibitional style ; a style which looks 
no where well, but in the Exhibition, and which 
makes more modest and greater merit, look but 
comparatively dull. 1 again recommend them, 
among other things, to bestow some part of their 
property, obtained from the public by the general 
contributions of the whole body of artists in the 
country, in the purchase of exemplars of ancient 
art, and a room or rooms to put them in ; but at 
all events not to prevent other bodies from sup- 
plying the craving wants of their students with this 
necessary and salutary aliment. Conduct which 
has assisted in preventing the British Institution 
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from fructifying and extending. to a National Gal- 
lery, to which the famous Cartoons of Raffaelle 
might perhaps have now gloriously stood at the 
head, with some of those fine works of Vandyke 
and other finely.coloured oil pictures, with which 
many of the royal palaces abound, and could be 
spared for such a grand purpose, and with such a 
nest-egg what might not have followed. 

I would, my Lords and Gentlemen, backed by 
your authority, having neither mundane interest or 
influence, again inform the present race of Acade- 
micians, that such conduct will not only be more 
becoming the reputation of the age and nation, 
and more consistent with the disinterested con- 
duct formerly adopted by the Academy, but will 
eventually and finally be more profitable and ad- 
vantageous to the interests of superior artists, and 
the widows and relatives they may happen to 
leave behind them, than the present mode. of 
dissipating the property of the Academy in 
pensions, annexed to the mere frequency of ex- 
hibition, without any regard to the importance or 
contemptibility of the matter exhibited. It is full 
time for the Academicians to recollect that their 
art has the glory of being a mora/art, with ex- 
tensive means, universal and applicable to all 
ages and nations, to the improvement and deepest 
interests of society ; and if they cannot every year 
gratify the public with a gymnasium or a stadium, 
do not let them encourage and countenance the’ 
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present degradation of their Society, but have 
nobler and higher views of the concerns of art 
than those arising from the undue, political arti- 
fices of combination and cabal. | 
Had other views directed the cabal that preys 
on the vitals of the Academy, it would have 
been spared the consequent neglect it has ex- 
perienced from the directors of most of our 
public monuments, who would have consulted 
them on the execution of all their works, but they 
soon found the futility of consulting such caballers 
and intriguers ; therefore, the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Pauls, first consulted them, only on a ques- 
tion as to Sir William Jones’s statue, that could 
have been as well determined by the verger or the 
beadle, and now do aswell without consulting them 
at all. These are the causes that have deprived the 
Academy of its just privileges as an arbiter of 
taste, and created the Committee of Taste ; and 
J again repeat, that it is the squabbles, the in- 
trigues, the ill-policy of the Academicians that 
have lowered them in the estimation of the public, 
which after the many former recognitions of the 
importance of the judgment of the Academy, 
are forced upon the harsh expedient of with- 
drawing this confidence from them and deter- 
mining for themselves without them. Had such 
conduct been abandoned, when I first warned 
them, how great might they not now have 
been ; had they then purified and reformed them- 
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selves, they would not have been so slighted and 
despised. All societies and corporations would 
no doubt have followed my recommendation and 
motion at the Society of Arts in the Adelphi,— 
“* that the judyment of the Royal Academy should 
“be recurred to on all public occasions, and that the 
* Academicians should, in all cases of election, 
** be bound by an oath.” But how long is it since 
this has been the case, and how many public 
works have been executed without such consulta- 
tion or reference ?—were they consulted about the 
designs for the new Custom House, the new Mint, 
the new Ordnance Office, the Waterloo Monu- 
ment, the Trafalgar Commemoration, any of the 
adjudications at the British Institutions, the So- 
ciety of Arts, the additions to Carlton House, the 
designs for the fete on the Peace, the very impor- 
tant subject of the new Coinage ? all, particularly 
the last, so decidedly and properly, subjects for 
their opinion?—No. The Commissioners of the 
Customs, the Master of the Mint,.the Master 
General of the Ordnance, and the other Governors 
and Directors or Commissioners for such expen- 
diture, knew too well the abuses in their body, 
so mischievous and obstructive to natural ef- 
forts so unbecoming a Royal Institution of Arts, 
hitherto so peculiarly distinguished by the epithet 
liberal. 

To this complexion have they come, and to this 
complexion will they keep, till that most odious 
of all confederacies, that it was half the business 
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of my life to expose and contravene, 1s over- 


powered and put down; that confederacy which 
first expelled, then re-elected, and ever afterwards 
rendered unhappy, the mild and conciliating Rey- 
nolds ;_ which vilified and expelled me; which 
played the same farce with West, and would 
again, could they agree which of their important 
selves should be the President ; that confederacy 
where the scum and offal have so long governed 
and directed. 

It now only remains, either from his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent’s.. recommendation, 
or from some other cause, for the Academy to 
rouse: itself, and see the necessity of reform, 
and particularly of binding their members by the 
before-mentioned oath, since it is so. apparent 
that the satisfactory discharge of any public 
trust is not practicable without it; .and then 
many Academicians, whom I can with pleasure 
name, respectable for their integrity, delicacy, 
and abilities, who at present shrink into cor- 
ners, will be happy to come forward, and assist in 
putting the Royal Academy into the situation 
of reinstating itself in the good opinion of the 
public, and of the great patrons and. employers 
of Arts and Artists, who may have the patriotic 


wish to be directed on any future occasions by its © 


professional judgment and skill. 

The return of Charon to your side ofthe Styx, 
for the ghost of an eminent painter to add to our 
community, obliges me to conclude my present 


—_ 
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communication, but it shall not be long ere I 
trouble you with another ; so important to the wel- 
fare of your country do I esteem the proper bias 
given to the Fine Arts. 

I have the honour to be; &c. &c. 


Tue Guost or Barry. 





Arr. Il. Onthe Waterloo Monument. By Pusuiwws. 
From tHe Sun, with Corrections and Additions 


by the Author. 


The following Letters have already appeared in a respectable 
evening paper, that pays greater attention to literature than 
any of the present day.—Their great merit and connection 
with the objects of the Annals, is our apology for reprinting 
them. We should have been proud to have added the name 
of the author, who is well known through all Europe, both 
in literature and the Fine Arts; but that modesty, which 
ever accompanies true talent, has cast a veil before that 
circumstance, which,we do not feel authorized at present to 
remove. ? 


Lerrer I. 

Sir, 
Amipst the wide commotion of public senti- 
ment, which the late circumstances of England 
have produced, few subjects, within the circle of 
the Arts, have excited so much interest as the 
jong projected monument of Waterloo. Various 
designs have been proposed, various models have 
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been formed, and various plans have been recom~- 
mended, for investing it with that national im- 
portance, which our achievements, our exalted’ 
state, and our advancing civilization, appear to 
require. It has been conceived, that an eternal 
record was to be erected of that unlooked for and 
unparalleled national energy, which, deliberately 
exerting its gathered force, and gradually advanc- 
ing to the front of competition among contending 
nations, finally bore down and trod under foot the 
most powerful and most inveterate enemy, that 
ever assailed the liberties of mankind. It has 
been imagined, that it was in remembrance of the 
repose thus restored to harassed Europe, and in 
everlasting honour of the virtuous public spirat 
which achieved tt, that the Monument of Waterloo 
was to arise—a perpetual assurance to patriotism 
—a perpetual warning to tyranny. Under these 
notions, notwithstanding the distresses of the — 
country, no murmur has been raised at the men- 
tion of an undertaking, necessarily so expensive, 
but so eminently calculated to immortalize, in the 
same instance, the virtues and the arts of England. 

But if the desire of raising such a record, and 
of bequeathing such a lesson to our distant pos- 
terity, was great, the difficulty of forming a work 
adequate to such glorious purposes was of no less 
magnitude. Imagination seemed feeble, when it 
soared to the contemplation of a building destined 
to convey impressions of such awful importance. 
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Yet, unappalled by the difficulties of the enter- 
prize, expectation still continued active. 

In this state of suspense, (and perhaps from a 
sense of the difficulties above-mentioned ,) a vote 
passed the House of Commons, some time since, 
for dividing the national record into two monu- 
ments ; one, in honour of the army, and the other, 
of the navy of Great Britain; and it now appears 
that orders have been issued, that two architectural 
trophies, of great size and durability, should be 
erected, without any farther expression of public 
sentiment than their supposed commemoration of 
the two principal victories gained by our army and 
navy—the trial and success of our superiority in 
arms. 

If such is in fact the desion finally adopted by 
our Government, all further seflection on the emi- 
nent and singular record of national virtue, before 
proposed, is a fruitless indulgence of fancy ; and 
the achievements of Waterloo sink to the common 
level of military triumphs,—to a level with the 
glory of Gingis Khan and Buonaparte. 

No man in his senses can fail to entertain for 
the unconquered heroes of Trafalgar and Water- 
loo, the respect due to their valour, their patient 
endurance, and success. But if their herowsm only 
is to be immortalised, and the great results of 
ther patriot strife are to be gathered ouly from 
induction, or, in other words, if size and durability 
only are to be regarded in a building which is 
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the memorial of those victories and their stupen- 
dous consequences, a pyramid or a rock is more 
valuable for the purpose than the Parthenon, and 
the stone or marble-mason the proper artist for 
the occasion. To adorn a barren mass, is but in- 
geniously tormenting those who are to bear the 
burthen of:the expense attending the performance. 
What rational motive can be adduced for the 
indulgence of so senseless a vanity? Surely it is, 
above all other considerations, requisite, that a 
building raised by the English nation, on the 
greatest event in its history, and at the most ex- 
traordinary expense, should be devoted to some 
useful, active purpose, consistent with the sense; 
the habits and the genius, of the people who 
raise it. It is not enough that it should present 
an empty trophy of passing honours, forgotten or 
unfelt by the uninformed even of the next genera- 
tion ; but it should contain within itself—it should 
be pregnant with the perpetual seeds of—advan- 
tage to those who are to imitate, and perhaps to 
rival, the virtues it commemorates. It should shew 
the fruits of a victory unparalleled im the annals of 
the world. Whether it contain schools, acade- 
mies, societies, or whatever assemblies of the 
learned and ingenious, let it display, by actual 
living Baking the means, protection, and secu- 
rity, of peaceful studies, the valuable result of the 
energies of a nation, ae of the actions of those 
heroes whose names are inscribed. on its: base. 
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Without this end in view, the preposterous ex- 
penditure of 2 or 400,000 pounds, although it feeds 
the labourers employed in piling stone on stone, 
or column on column, is but a wanton waste of 
national wealth, at a moment when our Govern- 
ment is called on by every motive, physical and 
moral, to employ the utmost degree of wisdom and 
caution in the application of the public means of 
the country. 

Submitting these reflections to the persons en- 
gaged in the great and responsible enterprise of 
embodying the feelings of the nation on so memo- 
rable an occasion,—I remain, &c. : 
7 : ; Pustivus, 


Letrer II. 


Sir, 


In consequence of your insertion of my former 
letter concerning the proposed Waterloo monu- 
ment, I am induced to offer you a further detail of 
my ideas on the subject. 

The work now about to be undertaken, is im- 
portant to the honour of England in many points. 
It may, when erected, endure to be a national mo- 
nument for ages. It may be a monument of our 
knowledge and judgment; or it may expose our 
vanity and folly. It is destined to commemorate 
the English character. Its interests are every wa 
those of the people of England ; it will be built at 
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their expense, and it ought to be built for their 
fame. : 

I conceive it to be the duty of those persons who 
are intrusted with the decision of what is proper 
to be done on so unparalleled an occasion, after 
fully considering the object of the proposed me- 
morial, te examine, first, what authorities can be 
found in the precedents of antiquity, of what nature 
those precedents are, and how far they correspond 
with the present requisites ; and, secondly, what 
the national character of England demands, in 
distinction from ancient examples. 

The desired object of a great national monu- 
ment, after the extraordinary events that have 
passed, I have before stated, and need not here 
repeat. An appeal is made to the Fine Arts, 
that they should be the guardians of that exalted 
_ sentiment, which a grateful people wishes to hold 
forth to perpetual remembrance. 

But in the list of the Fine Arts are included 
poetry, music, architecture, sculpture and. paint- 
ing ; and it remains to inquire, which of those arts 
(and by what means) can best fulfil the end in view. 
I answer, all united. 

The architect’s is the primary task. He must 
lay the basis of security and preservation for 
his own work, and for the products of the other 
arts. 

The sculptor and the painter come in for the 
second office—they must decorate the fabric 
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which the architect has raised; and each in his 
respective province. : 

“The poet will find, under the shelter of the 
architect’s labours, an immortal deposit ~ for 
the tribute which his talents offer to his victo- 
rious country; and the musician’s art, now fur- 
nished with the means of representing its effusions 
to future ages, will live by the side of the poet. 
In order to give precision to our ideas, let us 
first consider the classical authorities, which are 
entitled to direct, or at least to influence, our 
choice. 
The rewards of antiquity, it is well known, were 
of the most liberal and even magnificent descrip- 
tion. ‘The victors were presented with crowns; 
inscribed with their names and their actions. Some 
were authorised to raise altars to the gods, and 
to engrave on the base their own achievements. 
At Athens, the arms of heroes were deposited in 
the citadel for eternal admiration. Athens was 
so full of national records, that ‘‘ wherever you 
walked,” says Cicero, ‘“‘ your steps passed ovel 
history.” It was the custom of that admired city, 
to erect a statue to every man of remarkable merit, 
of whatever description. But the triumphs of the 
republic, or its divinities, alone claimed the su- 
perior honour of trophies, and of sculptured or 
painted monuments. 

The earliest. memorials of Greece were piles of 
stones on a field of battle, or a mound over a hero's 
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grave: Ajax and Achilles had no other. The 
earliest trophies were trees—the olive or the oak— 
hung with spoils taken from the foe. Instead of 
those simple records, succeeding generations, 
raised the tomb and the pillar, of stone or brass,’ 
or lofty towers hung with spoils, to preserve more: 
durably the memory of their conquests. After 
trophies had fallen into disuse, temples and monu- 
mental works arose to gods and heroes, in sign of 
national gratitude to the benefactors of the human 
race, ‘Theseus, the protector of the distressed, 
had numerous temples erected to him, adorned,, 
as we know, with admirable works of sculpture. 
The temple of Jupiter Olympius contained ‘the 
statue of the divinity by Phidias, and was adorned 
with paintings by Panetus, the brother of that 
renowned sculptor. , 

When unaccustomed honours were designed 
for some few distinguished characters, festal days 
were consecrated to their memory, and annual 
orations delivered in their praise. 

Later works, of Roman art, designed to answer. 
the same purposes, consist of mausolea, pyramidal 
buildings, columns, statues, and. triumphal arches, 

Mausoleum and pyramid, were names for works, 
which appear to have been placed in memory only 
of the deceased. Columns were built in remem- 
brance of the triumphs of the living. ‘They were 
hung with triumphal corone, of the same number 
as the victories of the hero, and decorated 
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allusively to each particular species of triumph, 
civic, mural, naval, &c. Statues were frequent, 
and marbles, engraved with the names of the con- 
querors’ and their victories, Triumphal columns 
were raised to sovereigns only, to Trajan, Anto-— 
nine, &c. ; triumphal arches, in the same manner ; 
the principal were those of Titus, Severus, Ga- 
lienus, Constantine ; and some others, believed to 
have been erected in the provinces subjected to 
the empire. 

» These are a few general heads of what may be 
collected on this topic. In looking back on them, 
it cannot escape our notice, that, of the larger 
Monuments of the Grecian people, none are to be 
found that were not dedicated to some purpose 
of public use. The Parthenon contained the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Patroness of Athens. ‘I'he 
Temple of Theseus was raised to celebrate the 
divine honours of a Hero elevated to immortality 
by his virtues; and was, equally with the former, 
deyoted to the regular ;performance of religious 
duties. One public building, of smaller dimen- 
sions, the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, if 
useless, excuses its want of public utility by its 
size. No instance is found among the Greeks of 
large and expensive public monuments, erected 
without aview to some great public use and service. 
This, then, may be considered as one point gained. 
in authority, derived from Girecean precedent. The 
highly adorned state of their Temples, their Festal 
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days,—these are additional illustrations of the sub- 
ject, equally clear and important. ne 

Next, let us look on the Roman example. 
Wreathed or rostrated columns, trunks covered 
with corslets, low unsculptured arches, were their 
ordinary memorials. No public use or service 
was annexed to them. But they were of no great 
magnitude. The larger monuments, triumphal 
columns, and triumphal arches, were adorned with 
sculptures. Here is another point gained ; and, 
from a review of the whole, I should be inclined 
to draw an inference, that, as far as precedent can 
determine, a public monument of great importance 
and magnitude, should be either devoted to public 
utility, or adorned with various products of the 
Fine Arts, or both. 

Let us now, in the second place, examine how 
far the national character of England, and English 
Art, ought to be consulted, in deviation from 
ancient precedents of other countries. Research 
in the latter point is easy ; our memorials are ge- 
nerally of the rudest kind. Pillars, obelisks, for 
the most part of a diminutive size, have been the 
result of our effusions of public gratitude. The 
Monument of London (as it is called by way of 
distinction) is a column of considerable height and 
dimensions, serving no other end than to give the 
curious visitor an opportunity of seeing the roofs 
of crowded houses, and breathing the smoke of 
chimneys more copiously than he can elsewhere. 
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One monumental building, indeed, the offering of 
public gratitude, exists,—Blenheim—of obvious 
utility to the family, of which the Hero, whom it 
commemorates, was the ornament. But the ad- 
vance of our refinement within the last fifty years, 
places the efforts, which are now to be made, ina 
different light ; and I do not scruple to say, that 
the people of England have a right to expect, ina 
work for which an unprecedented sum has been 
voted, a national memorial, adorned with high 
examples ofthe several Fine Arts; or at least that 
a monument, of such singular expense and national 
importance, should be aided by the whole strength 
of those arts, according to their actual state in our 
country. 

If there were but one artist, therefore, living, 
and he an architect, I would say to him, ‘‘ erect a 
column, to reach the skies.’’ If there were but 
one sculptor in the land, I would say, <‘ form the 
statue of the Hero, or symbols in bas-relief of his 
great actions.” Ifa painter, ‘‘shew me the ex- 
tensive range of the hero’s plans, shew me con- 
tending armies spread over the field of battle, the 
sanguinary contest of the day, and the sun’s de- 
scending beams on the arms of the victors.” 

From the poet and the musician I would claim 
the wreath of immortal lays, and bid them 





“To the height of this great argument 
Assert eternal Providence.” 
But what is the state of England in respect 
to the Fine Arts? Do we want architect, poet 
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painter, sculptor, musician? Let us shew our 
best strength here also, and let the victory in Arms 
be answered by the triumph in Arts. | 

Let us boldly suppose our trophy an edifice 
dedicated to the record of national virtue; its 
exterior exhibiting the history of our freedom, ex- 
panding the powers of the soul and body, and giv- 
ing that superiority which, called into action for 
the rescue of the oppressed, has overthrown by its 
energy the most consummate system of tyranny. 
Here, if our sculptors shall rival those of the Par- 
thenon, with the same attending fate, the glory of 
victory shall shine with the sun of more than two 
thousand years !—Let the entervor exhibit, by his- 
torical paintings, records of the same nature ; the 
same means attaining the same end. Let inscrip- 
tions, statues, allegories, busts and medallions 
form the episode of the composition, all subordinate 
to the great design of commemorating the collec- 
tive virtue of the people of England. Let fixed 
periods and returning seasons call forth—my heart 
bids me say, for ever—the inspired effusions of the 
poet and the musician, to celebrate the glory of 
Waterloo and the peace of the World! 

To these imaginative splendours, [ have still less 
difficulty in asserting, is to be added usr. The 
English Nation deprecates all useless vanity ; the 
English character demands, from the delegates of 
a public vote, at once utility and magnificence. 

[ am ready to allow all the difficulty of bringing 
the public sentiment to a focus, of concentrating 
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it in a single point.. Yet there is, I think, one 
point in which the whole English nation will agree, 
viz. that, of whatever form the Waterloo monu- 
ment may be, it ought (on account of its extraor- 
_ dinary nature) to be something different from all 
other monuments that were ever yet erected. 
This, then, is decisive against the erection of a 
column, an obelisk, an arch, or even a temple. 
It is decisive against the erection of any building 
which shall be merely the memorial of the moment 
of victory. The building which is raised, if it is 
to be worthy of the occasion, must be, I repeat, a 
perpetual record of the cause and the result of our 
sacred contest. It must be commemorative of 
peace, productive of gratititude, and expansive 
of Christian philanthropy. And how shall these 
effects be produced; unless that building, while it 
displays the causes, shall itself contribute to per- 
petuate the results ?—If military or marine schools 
are the contents of the trophy of Waterloo, those 
schools will partly produce the effect I describe. If 
Libraries, if schools of Science, or of the Arts, are 
enclosed within it, they will likewise partly shew 
those effects. A building for similar purposes with 
_ the British Museum (and, if it were not for a partial 
incongruity in time, what if the British Museum 
itself, absorbed in the greater memorial ,—regularly 
extended over its whole ground, and forming 
repositories and schools, of Antiquities, Sciences, © 
and Arts, with a column in the centre, if you 
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please, towering to the skies, and with spaces for 
processions and annual celebrations of the great 
event) should form the monument of Waterloo! 
A continual gift to the country of such sources of 
instruction, and an assurance, under that roof, of 
their perpetual protection, would supply a constant 
theme of national gratitude to the victors of Wa~- 
terloo, and a constant stimulus to national feeling, 
which would cease only with the nation itself. This 
would distinguish the monument of that day from 
all other trophies and monuments in the world. 
This would express the national sentiment and 
satisfy the national mind. ‘This would assure the 
foreigners who visit our land, that we are not 
insensible of the valour of the heroes who guard 
us, or ungrateful to the wisdom of the statesmen 
who guide us; but that we appreciate war by its, 
necessity and its justice, and victory by its increase 
of social security. | 
From these reflections on what the English na-. 
tion feels it might and ought to do, I return unwil- 
lingly to the thoughts of what report states it is 
about to do; or to speak more properly, what is 
about to be done under its name. ‘Two towers (it 
is said) are to arise, one square, one round, 
(adorned and tasteful, as they must be from the 
eminent talents of the architects who have been 
selected for the execution of them) not combining. 
their impression on the spectator, but separated 
by considerable distance from each other ; not in 
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the metropolis, but its vicinities: they are to as- 
cend nearly to the clouds, and within them the 
traveller, if he has sufficient strength, may ascend’ 
as high—when he has climbed to the top of an 
internal staircase, he may look out at a narrow 
window, and see London, or the adjacent villages! 
—Does the Genius of England slumber? What re- 
ference have such designs to the triumph of Britain, 
to the national achievement of peace, to the victory 
of Waterloo?—But these towers, it is said, are 
raised in honour of the army and the navy that 
conquered there and at Trafalgar!—The Trajan 
and the Antonine pillars are of as much worth, and 
to the same effect.—But our’s will be by far the 
higher.—So much the worse. If the principle is 
faulty, the farther it is extended, the worse is the 
result. Besides, the Trajan and Antonine columns 
fully answered their real purposes. They were 
raised to display the glory of the respective em- 
perors. They bore their names, and spread them 
through the mouths of men. Vanity and personal 
glory found their amplest measure of content- 
ment, the sole end for which those trophies were 
erected. 

Sumptuous towers and. staircases can rival no- 
thing but the trophies of Egyptian darkness. The. 
pyramids of Afric would be their only equals ; ex- 
pensive, enduring, useless ; doomed to survive the 
gratitude, the knowledge, and almost the memory 
of the people who raised them, because tradition 
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finds in them no daily sustenance ; because the 
names they celebrated are passed away and for- 
gotten; and because they have no connection 
with the hearts or the interests of mankind. 

- Pusivs. 





Art. III. On the Art of Painting in Encaustic. 


Tue art of painting in encaustic, from sxaverma, Gr. 
is a manner of painting* which is executed with 
the operation of fire. Ancient authors often make 
mention of this species of painting, and which, if 
it had been described simply by the word encaustic, 
which signifies executed by fire, might be sup- 
posed to have been a species of enamel painting. 
But the expressions encausto pingere, pictura 
encaustica, certs pingere, picturam wnurere, by 
Pliny and other ancient writers, makes it clear 
another species of painting is thereby meant, "We 
have no ancient pictures of this description, and 
therefore the precise manner adopted’ by the an- 
cients, is not completely developed, though many 
moderns have closely investigated the subject, and 
described their processes. At what time, and by 
whom this species of painting was first invented, 
is not determined by antiquaries, although it ap- 
pears to have been practised in the fourth and 
* Millin. : 
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fifth centuries.* Count Caylus, and M. Bachelier, 
a painter, were the first of modern times who made 
experiments in this branch of art, about the year 
1749. Some years after this, Count Caylus pre- 
sented to the Academy of Painting, at Paris, his 
ideas and experiments on the subject of the an- 
cient manner of painting in encaustic. In 1754, the 
Count had a head of Minerva painted by Mons. Vien, 
after the process described by himself, and presented 
it to the Academy of Sciences in 1755. This success 
induced Mons. Bachelier to recommence his ex- 
periments, in which he succeeded better than 
formerly ; but his manner of painting in encaustic 
differed from the ancient, as described by Pliny, 
and therefore he was unsuccessful, inasmuch as 
he did not discover the rea/ ancient manner : after 
this he made some other experiments on the same 
Subject, differing from the process as described by 
Caylus and others. | 

Pliny, in a passage relating to encaustic painting, 
distinguishes three species ;—Ist, that in which 
they used a style, and painted on ivory or polished 
wood (cestro in ebere); for which purpose, they 
drew the outlines on a piece of the aforesaid wood 
or ivory, previously soaked or imbued with some 
certain colour ; the point of the style or stigma, 

* Vicenzo Requeno has treated the subject in a very mas- 
terly and scientific manner, in a work called Saggi sud réstabili- 


mento dell’ antica arte de’ Greci e Romani pittori ; panlinp at 
Parma, 1787. 
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served for this operation, and the broad ‘end ‘to 
scrape off the small filaments that arose from the 
outlines, and they continued forming outlines with 
the point till they were finished. 2nd. The next 
manner appears to have been, where the wax 
previously impregnated with colour, was spread 
over the surface of the picture with the style, and 
the colours thus prepared, were formed into 
small cylinders for use. By the side of the painter 
was a brasier for keeping the styles continually 
hot, with the points of which they laid on the-co- 
lours when the outlines were finished, and spread 
them smooth with the broad end, and thus they 
proceeded till the picture was finished. 3rd. The 
other manner was by painting with a pencil, in 
wax liquified by fire: by this method the colours 
obtained a considerable hardness, and could not 
be damaged either by the heat of the sun, or the 
deleterious effects of sea water. It was thus that 
they painted their ships with emblems and other 
pictures, and therefore it obtained the name of 
ship painting. The last process was to smooth 
and polish the picture :—thus far the Ancients. 
Few, of late years, have-made more experi- 
ments in this mode of painting, than the ingenious 
Mrs. Hooker, of . Rottingdean, in the county of 
Sussex, who has, in this instance, united practice 
with theory ; and for her very successful exertions 
in this branch of the polite arts, was’ presented 
with a gold palette, by the Society for the Encou- 
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ragement of Arts, &c. of London. Her account 
is printed in the 10th volume of the Society’s 
‘Transactions for the year 1792, when Miss Emma 
Jane Greenland. Her first communication, with 
specimens of this mode of painting, was made in 
the year 1786, one of which is preserved in the 
Society's rooms, at the Adelphi, and is well 
worth the attention of the artist. The easiness 
of access which this meritorious Society gives 
to the public, deserves commendation, This ho- 
nourable testimony of the Society’s approbation, 
did not occasion any relaxation in this indefatigable. 
lady’s endeavour to attain excellence, and she 
therefore, in the year 1807, made a farther com- 
munication to the Society, of the result of no less 
than fifty experiments per day, during more than 
four months ; and to theory, Mrs. Hooker has added 
much practical knowledge, having painted several 
pictures very successfully. ‘The following account 
combines the results of this lady's two communi- 
cations to the Society, which, in honour to her 
extraordinary merits and exertions in this curious 
branch of the fine arts, should be called the Hook- 
ertan mode of encaustic painting. 

Method of preparing and applying a composi- 
tion for painting, in imitation of the ancient Gre- 
cian manner as practised by Mrs. Hooker. 

Put into a glazed earthen vessel, four ounces and 
a half of gum arabic, and eight ounces, or half a 
pint (wine measure) of cold spring water: when 

M 2 
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the gum is dissolved, stir in, seven ounces of gum 
mastich, which has been washed, dried, picked 
and beaten fine. Set the earthen vessel containing 
the gum water and gum mastich, over a slow fire, 
continually stirring and beating them hard with a 
spoon, in order to dissolve the gum mastich : when 
Sufficiently boiled, it will no longer appear trans- 
parent, but will become opaque and stiff, like 
a paste. As soon as this is the case, and the 
gum water and mastich are quite boiling, without 
taking them off the fire, add five ounces of white 
wax, broken into small pieces, stirring and beating 
the different ingredients together, till the wax is 
perfectly melted and has boiled; then take’ the 
composition off the fire, as boiling it longer than 
necessary, would only harden the wax, and pre- 
vent its mixing so well afterwards. with water. 
When the composition is taken off the fire, and in 
the glazed earthen vessel, it should be beaten 
hard, and whilst hot, (but not boiling) mix with 
it by degrees, a pint, (wine measure) or sixteen 
ounces more, of cold spring water ; then strain the 
composition, as some dirt will boil out of the gum 
mastich, and put it into bottles. The composition, 
if properly made, should be like a cream, and the 
colours, when mixed with it, as smooth as with oil. 
The method of using it, is to mix with the compo- 
sition, upon an earthen palette, such colours in 
powder as are used in painting with oil, and such 
a quantity of the composition to be mixed with the 
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colours as to render them of the usual consistency 
of oil colours ; then paint with fair water. 

The colours when mixed with the composition; 
may be laid on either thick or thin, as best 
suits your subject, on which account, this compo- 
sition is very advantageous, where any particular 
transparency of colouring is required ; but in most 
cases it answers best, if the colours are laid on 
thick, as they require the same use of the brush, 
as if painting with body colours, and the same 
brushes as used in oil painting. The colours, if 
grown dry, when mixed with the composition, may 
be used by putting a little water over them; but 
it is less trouble to put some water when the 
colours are observed to be growing dry. In paint- 
ing with this composition the colours blend without 
difficulty when wet, and even when dry the tints 
may easily be united by means of a brush and a 
very smal] quantity of water. When the painting 
is finished, put some white wax into a glazed 
earthen vessel over a slow fire, and when melted, 
but not boiling, with a hard brush cover the paint- 
ing with the wax, and when cold, take a moderately 
hot iron, such as is used for ironing linen, and so 
cold as not to hiss if touched with any thing wet, 
and draw it lightly over the wax. The painting 
will appear as if under a cloud till the wax and 
whatever substance the picture is painted upon are 
perfectly cold ; but if, when so, the painting should 
not appear sufficiently clear, it may be held before 
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the fire at such a distance as to melt the wax , 
slowly ; or the wax may be melted by holding a 
hot poker at such a distance as to melt it gently, 
especially over such parts of the picture as should 
not appear sufficiently transparent. or brilliant; 
for the oftener heat is applied to the picture the 
greater will be the transparency and brilliancy of 
colouring; but the contrary effect would be pro- 
duced if too sudden or too great a degree of heat 
is applied, or for too long a time, as it will draw 
the wax too much to the surface, and may likewise 
crack the paint. Should the coat of wax put over 
the painting when finished, appear in any part un- 
even, it may be remedied by drawing a moderately 
hot iron over it again as before-mentioned, or even 
by scraping the wax with a knife ; and should the 
wax, by too great or too long an application of 
heat, form into bubbles at particular places, by 
applying a poker heated, or even a tobacco-pipe 
made hot, the bubbles will subside ; ; or such de- 
fects may be removed by « drawing any thing. hard 
over the wax, which will close any small cavities. 
When the picture is cold, rub it with a fine linen 
cloth. Paintings may be executed in this manner 
upon wood, (Bavie first pieces of wood let 1 in be- 
hind, across the grain of the wood to prevent. its 
warping, ) canvass, card, or plaster of Paris. The 
plaster of Paris requires no other preparation 
than mixing some fine plaster of Paris in powder 
with cold water the thickness of a cream ; then 
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put it on a looking-glass, having first made a frame 
of bees-wax on’ the looking-glass, the form and 
thickness of which you wish the plaster of Paris to 
_ be, and when dry take it off, and there will be a very 
smooth surface to paint upon. Wood and canvass 
are best covered with some grey tint mixed with 
the same composition of gum-arabic, gum-mastich, 
and wax, and of the same sort of colours as before- 
mentioned, before the design is begun, in order to 
cover the grain of the wood or the threads of the 
canvass. Painting also may be done in the same 
manner with only gum-water and gum-mastich, 
prepared the same way as the mastich and wax ; 
but instead of putting seven ounces of mastich, 
and, when boiling, adding five ounces of wax, 
mix twelve ounces of gum-mastich with the gum- 
water, prepared as mentioned in the first part of 
this receipt : before it is put on the fire, and when 
sufficiently boiled and _ beaten, and is a little cold, 
stir in by degrees twelve ounces, or three quaters 
of a pint (wine measure) of cold spring water, and 
afterwards strain it. It would be equally practi- 
cable to paint with wax alone, dissolved in gum- 
water in the following manner. Take twelve 
ounces, or three quarters of a pint (wine measure) 
of cold spring water, and four ounces and a half 
of gum-arabic, put them into a glazed earthen 
vessel, and when the gum is dissolved add eight 
ounces of white wax. Put the earthen vessel with the 
gum-water and wax upon a slow fire, and stir them 
till the wax is dissolved and has boiled a few mi- 
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nutes ; then take them off the fire, and throw them 
into a bason, as by remaining in the hot earthen 
vessel the wax would become rather hard; beat 
the gum-water and wax till quite cold. As there 
is but a small proportion of water in comparison 
to the quantity of gum and wax, it would be neces- 
sary, in mixing this composition with the colours, to 
put also some fair water. Should the composition 
be so made as to occasion the ingredients to se- 
parate in the bottle, it will become equally ser= 
viceable if shaken before used to mix the colours. 

Another very serviceable quality in this: vehicle 
for painting was discovered by Mrs. Hooker, which 
was, that the composition which had remained m 
a bottle, since the year 1792, in which time it had 
grown dry and become as solid a substance as 
wax, returned to a cream like consistence, and be- 
came again in as proper a state to mix with colours 
as when it was first made, by putting a little cold 
water upon it, and suffering it to remain on a short 
time. ‘‘ | also lately found,” says this ingenious 
lady, ‘‘ some of the mixture composed of only gum- 
‘arabic water and gum-mastich, of which I sent 
‘“a specimen to the Society of Arts in 1792; it 
*“ was become dry, and had much the appearance 
“and consistency of horn. I found, on letting 
‘“ some cold water remain over.it, that it became 
‘as fitfor painting with, as when the composition 
‘* was first prepared.” 

J. Chr. Werner, of Newstadt, in Germany, 
found the following process very effectual in 
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making wax soluble in water. For each pound of 
white wax, he takes twenty-four ounces of potash, 
which he dissolves in two pints of water, warm- 
ing it gently. In this lye he boils the wax, cut into 
little bits, for half an hour; at the end of this time 
he takes it from the fire and lets it cool. The wax 
fixes itself at the surface of the liquor, in the form 
of a white saponaceous matter, which being tritu- 
rated with water, produces a sort of emulsion 
which he called wax-milk, or encaustic wax, and 
may be applied. to pictures, furniture, or leather, 
after having well cleaned them: in an hour after 
the application, the article should be rubbed with 
a piece of woollen cloth, which will cause the 
pictures, to have a better effect, and the furniture 
to acquire a peculiar brightness. Another ad- 
vantage of this preparation of wax is, that it can 
be mixed with all kinds of colours, and conse. 
quently be applied in a single operation. — It is also 
useful to fix water colours. 

_ The following important Bicupetads are trans- 
lated from the Italian of the Chevalier Lorgna, 
who has deeply investigated the subject, in a small 
but valuable tract, called ‘‘ Un Discorso sulla 
Cera Punica.” The ancients (says the Chevalier) 
according to Pliny, used three species of painting, 
and in all three they used fire ; so that to paint 
with encaustic, or with a burning application, 
(abbrucciamento) is derived «from a Greek word. 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. \, 25. c. 11. 
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We have never thoroughly known the nature of; 
the Punic wax, which was anciently used, and. 
which, after all, was the essential ingredient of 
the ancient painting in encaustic. The chevalier. 


praises the genius and industry of M. Requeno 
and M. Bachelier, who have also treated this 
subject, but who have not fully succeeded in find- 
ing out the true way of making the said wax ; then 
quotes the passage of Pliny on the method | of 
making it; Punica fit hoc modo, &c. see Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. 1. 21, c. 14, and asserts, with» many 
other writers, that Pliny’s metre is not the nefre of 
the moderns, properly so called, but it is the natron 
of the ancients, viz. the native salt which is found 
crystallized in Egypt, and other hot countries, in 
sands surrounding lakes of salt water ; it must not 
be mistaken for the natron of the. new nomencla- 
ture of our college of physicians, which is the 
new name of the mineral alkali. 

In the plains of Lower Egypt, which was once 
covered by the sea, in the environs of the salt lakes 
of that. country, at ‘Tripoli, at Tunis, as also in the 


adjacent parts of ancient Carthage, the natron,. 


that. same natron which, under the name of ndire, 
the. Carthaginians, according to Pliny, used in 
preparing their wax, is to this day extracted, and, 
hence it was called Punic wax. 

I began now (says Lorgna) successively, to try 
my experiments, first with three parts of wax and 
one of natron, and then with four of wax, and so 
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on till | used twenty parts of white melted wax, 
with one only of natron, with as much water as was 
just sufficient to melt the natron. I held the 
mixture in an iron vessel over a slow fire, stirring 
it gently with a wooden spatula, till the two sub- 
stances thickened by evaporation, and in closely 
uniting, the mass by degrees assumed the con- 
sistence of butter, and ted colour of milk. I re- 
moved it then from the fire and put it in the 
shade to let it harden, and to perfect itself in the 
open air, ‘This natron was extracted from the lye 
of kali of Malta, evaporated till it was dry ; it may 
also be extracted from the kali of Spain, Sicily, 
Sardinia, and from that of Tunis and of. Tripoli, 
which may be procured without. much difficulty, 
The wax being cooled it liquified in water, and 
a milky emulsion resulted from it, like that which 
could be made with the best Venetian soap. 

Pliny, i in another place, c. 7, 1. 23, gives further 
directions of the manner of u using caustic on paint- 
ings on walls; but as it concerns the antiquary 
more than the drtikt: I have foreborne from making 
the’ quotation.’ It begias at these words; Ut pa- 
rietis siccato cera punica, &e. VAR: 3 

As to making use of this wax in painting in en- 
aaibacrriihve Chevalier says, that magnificent and 
repeated experiments were made in the apartments 
of the Count; Giovanni Battista Gasola, by the 
famous painter Signor Antonio Pacchera.| He dis- 
solved the Punic wax, when it was not yet so 
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much hardened as to require to be igni resoluta, 
as expressed by Pliny, with pure water lightly 
infused with gum-arabic, instead of sarcocolla, 
male incense, mentioned by Pliny. He afterwards 
melted and mixed his colours with this wax, so 
liquified, as he would have done with oil, and pro- 
ceeded to paint in the same manner ; nor were the 
colours seen to run or alter in the least; and the 
mixture was so flexible, that the pencil ran 
smoother with it than it would have done with oil. 
The painting being dry, he used the caustic over 
it, and rubbed it with linen cloths, by which the 
colours acquired a peculiar vivacity and bright- 
ness, which they had not before the caustic and 
the rubbing had been effected. M. 





Art. IV. An Enquiry into the Claims of Gothic 

Architecture over other Styles for religious Edi- 

jices. By Putrorecton-Lonpinensis. 

Lo the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts. 

Sir, London, June 12, 1817. 
Mucu having been said and written, by the advo- 
cates of Gothic architecture, asserting a superio- 
rity of that style over all others, for the purpose of 
producing a veneration apt and suitable for reli- 
gious edifices: how far such a superiority does 
exist, and from what cause it proceeds, is the subs 
ject of the present Enquiry. 
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The admirers of the style of our ancient English 
edifices, feel themselves offended in the application 
of the epithet Gothic to this favourite child of their 
fancy ; but usage has so far conquered our ears in 
this instance that it now becomes an appellation 
of honourable distinction rather than an opprobrious 
_ epithet, in which honest sense the word Gothic is 
to be understood whenever it occurs in the follow- 
ing observations. ‘Those who assert this unqua- 
lified superiority in the one, also as strongly deny 
any claim to propriety in those other styles, which 
I shall distinguish by the general title of the Clas- — 
sical ; “meaning thereby the Greek and Roman 
styles, with their allowed ramifications. The ad- 
vocates of the Gothic styles appeal to the senses of 
mankind, if they are not more struck with the first 
view of Westminster Abbey, or any similar edi- 
fice, than with the Episcopal Basilica of St. Paul’s, 
London. To what resources must a branch of the 
Fine Arts be urged, when sensual pleasure or 
gratification, is the only recompense it promises 
to its votaries ; for such, most undoubtedly, is all, 
that the partisans of Gothic architecture promise 
in return for the deprivation of all that is truly 
sublime, all that is valuable in the art, for the 
more it approaches to a mechanical science, as in 
the construction of the elementary principles of 
the Gothic, the more distant is it to the simple 
state, of a fine art. , 
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-*It has been observed, that to the untutored 
ear, the tones of the German flute are held in more 
estimation than those of the violoncello, while to 
one who has studied the delightful science of 
music, when contemplating the compass of the 
latter instrument, and its far greater fitness for 
every purpose of musical expression, his corrected 
judgment will decidedly favour its claim to pre- 
eminence, and custom, in preferring its superior 
powers, will in timecause a preference to its tones, 
and imagination will ever present them to the ear 
as even sweeter and more fascinating. So it is 
with the unlearned spectator when he views the 
vaulted mazes of a Gothic cathedral, the undu- 
lating out-line of its arches and pillars, with 
wonder and amazement; the confusion of the 
parts,—the dullness of the windows, casting a dim 
‘‘ religious light,’—the multiplicity of the orna- 
ments,—the solemnity of the tombs, all contribute 
to cause that awe and veneration which surround 
him. 

On the contrary, the man of science, learning, 
., pyre taste, and a good understanding, Guided and 

‘cultivated by study, surveys an edifice of this, or 
of any kind with far different eyes. Judgment 

* Richard Payne Knight, Esq. in his Analytical Inquiry into 
the Principles of ‘Taste, whom I now quote from memory, and 
therefore do not pretend to give either the matter or the 


words of the Author, but as they serve the principles:of illus- 
tration. 
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directs his attention to the fitness of the parts to 
their various purposes; the statue for its niche, 
the capital to its appropriate shaft, the well-pro- 
portioned arch; the wonderfully suspended dome ; 
his piercing eye at once perceives the harmony of 
the parts, he at once can separate and command 
each individual compartment or combined effect, 
as a perfect musician can distinguish at will each 
instrument in a full piece of Lully’s or of Handel’s, 
while to the mob this is but more of noise and 
sound, that, more of ornament and confusion, 
That such an awe or veneration does in some case 
exist, it is not denied; but it is more than: pro- 
bable, that the cause of it arises from the early 
impression made on the mind in infancy by the 
sacred uses to which it is accustomed to find those 
vast and solemn edifices appropriated. 

A friend in describing a visit to Canterbury 
cathedral a short time since, said, that he was not 
so fully aware of the just appropriation of the 
various parts of this celebrated edifice, that is to 
say, he did not so highly value its intrinsic beauties 
before as he did’after, an explanation of the pur- 
poses to which such parts were originally con- 
signed, had been pointed out to him by a gentle- 
man well-informed of the ceremonies of the Ca- 
tholics by whom it was erected ;—is not this a fact 
conclusive in its own instance * , 

Custom has estamped on our ductile minds cer- 
tain combinations of causes or association of ideas, 


i 
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which variously produce their different, though con- 
current effects, as thus—a Gothic cathedral,—re- 
ligion and its consequences awe and veneration ,— 
a Grecian or Roman villa, grandeur and its con- 
comitants, an equipage, and other et cetere of 
modern refinement,—classical pannelling, and 
bassi rilievi produce ideas of the ball-room or 
theatre. Had custom or habit contributed equally 
to have produced the same effects from other 
causes, undoubtedly a church of the Roman or 
Grecian styles of architecture would have excited 
in those minds which are now surcharged with 
sentiments of awe and veneration for Gothie edi- 
fices, a similar respect for the classical ; for if the 
absence of the primary cause produces a cessation 
of the effect, surely the substitution of a new ef- 
ficient agent of the same cause must produce a 

corresponding effect; the styles, modes, or orders 
_ of architeture being but plastic agents in the hands 
of the artist to mould or model to his own concep= 
tion or will. 

That a certain prejudice or prepossession in- 
fluences the mind, agreeing with the situation of 
the body, is a fact so powerful that it admits of 
no doubt ;—-can we suppose that the multitudes 
who thronged to hear the myteries of the Delphic © 
Oracle, or to adore the great Diana of Ephesus, 
were not as strongly possessed with the divinity of 
the surrounding edifice, as many of the present 
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day are with the modern erections ? nay, were 
they not more so? and in the calmer moments of 
the entire absence of the officiating priests of 
the divinity, equally impressed with the idea of 
the sanctity of their temple, as if all the imposing 
ceremonies of the pagan mythologic worship were 
before their eyes ? Does not also the ancient rotunda 
or Pantheon, or, to take another instance, St. 
Peter’s church in the same city, raise ideas similar 
to those which would be restricted to the Gothic 
styles, in the minds of the present Roman people : 
impressed as they are with the superior sanctity 
of their religion, the striking ceremony of their high 
mass, and the enthusiasm and bigotry these re- 
ligionists ever display? Would not, therefore, an 
argument deduced from their opinion, weigh equally 
in the unprejudiced mind, if any superiority of style 
did exist, singularly apt to produce religious ideas, 
awe and veneration? Would one of either of the 
above cited persons say, that more of this religious 
awe is raised by a Gothic than a Grecian or Roman 
church? Would not each style have its partizan ? 
undoubtedly Yes. ‘Then it is neither the religion 
nor the architecture, but a prejudice or a prepos- 
session formed previous to judgment, that excites 
such ideas of superiority. If a superiority on the 
score of superior aptness or fitness to particular — 
purposes does exist, I should not hesitate to say 
the Grecian, Doric, or Ionic more accorded with 
the majestic simplicity of the reformed English 
VOL. U. N°, 5. N 
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church, than any other style whatever. The form. 
of the cross, as adapted. almost universally to the: 
cathedral, is more favourable to superstition, (which 
is no mark of that religion,) than to beauty ; 
the opinion of Sir Cristopher Wren was most de- 
cidedly against it, and therefore his first design for 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s, was in another form, but 
the over-ruling voice of his religious superiors, cru- 
cified this great man’s genius, by obliging him to 
construct his edifice in the cross-like form. 
Much has been said of the ‘ true and perfect. 
Gothic.” Where are there any rules laid down 
for its operation? some run into the extreme of 
Saxon clumsiness, and others into that of a 
crowded mass of unmeaning, though costly orna- 
ments; and in affecting to raise astonishment, 
miss the sublimity they intended, and rush into the 
extreme of tottering error. ; 
Truth and beauty comprise all excellence, and 
consequently their opposites all faults, and the 
Justly appreciating and distinguishing of which, are 
the characteristics of a good taste, and the surest 
test of comparative excellence in any building. 
Inanity of design and execution, is now but too 
fatally prevalent, therefore the sooner errors are 
removed and a fixed principle established, the 
sooner the art is hkely to approach perfection. , It 
is no less lamentable than true, that the tythe of 
of what is every day lavished on trifles, that are 
gaudy and expensive, Parisian elegancies, and 
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such like baubles, would serve to raise public 
buildings of every description, and render our Me- 
tropolis as truly magnificent, as it is rich and well 
peopled, and make it equal to any city of the ancient 
or modern world. ~ 

It has not perhaps been sufficiently considered, 

that cost and expensiveness of materials are no esti- 
‘mate of true excellence in any of the arts, much 
less in architecture ; for in all grand subjects, we 
should and must recur to what is natural and simple. 
Simplicity, justness of execution and trath, or the 
conformity of execution to exigency, are the dis- 
tingtishing features of those eminent models of 
antiquity, those’ vast monuments of genius and 
grandeur, which are handed down to us for our 
approbation and imitation, and which would be no 
less so, even were the antiquity of them less cer- 
tain; for it is more for the great qualities they 
‘possess rather than their age, that they are so 
much, and so justly appreciated. How. near to 
this character they approach, let the advocates of 
Gothic architecture declare and prove. 

_ The taste of the present age is too much ad- 
dicted to frivolous decoration ; the just proportions 
of learned Greece, are too much neglected for oar 
and tissue work. 

“« Few people,” says Voltaire in his Dissertation 
on Ancient and Modern Tragedy, addressed to the 
Cardinal Quirini, ‘“‘ employ great painters, but 
all the world is quarrelling about Chinese baubles 

N 2 
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and fragile ornaments: we get our apartments 
gilt and varnished, but we neglect noble architec- 
ture; in short, in every art little embellishments 
are preferred: to real merit.’’ Deformity, we know, 
is no less expensive in a pecuniary view, than true 
beauty, but money is easier to be. procured 
than a good tasle-or just discernment. Yet, ex~- 
pense and ornament are never alone productive of 
harmony and taste ; as the cost, magnitude and 
immensity of expense, of the, theatre of Marcellus, 
or the palace of Dioclesian at Spalatro, can never 
be set in competition for grace, or real beauty, 
with the choragic monuments of Thrasyllus or 
Lysicrates, or the temples. of Minerva Parthenon, 
or of Theseus or the Propylea, ‘‘ Athénes,” says 
an elegant French poet, ‘* ton nom seul a des 
charmes pour moi.” 
Another cession demanded by the sauseatin of 
the Gothic styles, from the partisans of the Classi- 
cal, is, a superior consequence of appearance 
(called by painters effect) from the same dimen- 
sions ; that is, that a composition from the latter 
style rather makes a building appear smaller to 
the eye; whereas, they say, the contrary takes 
from the multiplicity of parts contained in a Gothic 
structure ; this must be enquired into before it is 
granted.— Let us compare the western entrance of 
St. Paul’s, as it originally appeared, before its first 
conflagration, with the new portico that was 
adapted by Inigo Jones, to the self-same dimen- 
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sions of front, and no one, I think, will have the 
temerity to deny it the merit of possessing a most 
striking superiority, in every respect, over the 
former: the addition of such a portico to such a 
building on the score of propriety is not here de- 
fended, its own comparative merits with its prede- 
cessor is only considered. In point of altitude the 
ancient spire was as considerable as the modern 
dome ; but here the superiority is incontrovertible ; 
the biographer of Sir Chistopher Wren (quaintly 
enough) observes, that the spire was a spit, the 
present dome a mighty mountain. A great tri- 
umph over this assertion is also obtained in the 
facade of Somerset-place next the Strand, a com- 
position very inconsiderable in extent, being only 
130 feet in length; but how boldly simple, and 
regular! how opposite in every essential of com- 
position to its absurd and Gothic* neighbour 
Northumberland-house! The parts of this noble 
elevation (Somerset-place ) are few, large and dis- 
tinct ; and has acquired a character of consequence 
to which its dimensions do not entitle it, and 
which no similar edifice of the Gothic style any 
way equal. 

If I may be permitted to hazard a conjecture 
upon the lost records of those dark ages of our 
early history, I would hint, so far from the Gothic 


* I wish it to be understood, that I mean by Gothic, in this 
instance, as barbarous, uncouth; in fact, the style of this house 
is undefinable. 
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or Anglo-Saxon, being styles of building laid down 
by study, that they were the offspring of chance, 
and not the matured designs of an architect. An- 
author* of high celebrity in the Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory and antiquities, who, if any records of such a 
profession as that of an architect having existed 
among them, would not have failed to have inserted 
it in his eens celebrated work of the Historyof the. 
Anglo-Saxons, says expressly, that architects, and 
not money ; materials, or workmen, were the desi- 
derata of the day. ‘‘ Correct and elegant architec- 
ture, (says he) requires that the mind of the de- 
signer and superintendant should be cultivated 
with a peculiar degree of geometrical science and 
general taste.” Masons capable of executing 
whatever genius may conceive is not alone suffi- 
cient. Of these there must have been no want in 
the most barbarous ages of Europe. 

They who could raise the stupendous mo- 
nasteries and, cathedrals which we read of, or 
have seen, could have equally reared the more 
elegant buildings of ancient art, if an architect had 
existed who could have given their labour and 
ingenuity the necessary directions. A Wren or 
a Vitruvius was wanted—not able workmen: the 
disciplined mind and cultivated taste—not manual 
dexterity. 

The invention of the arch, that elementary prin- 
ciple of the Gothic style, deprived architecture of 
a great part of its merit as a fine art, extinguished 


* Sharon Turner, Esq. 
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its simplicity, and in lieu of the majesty of ancient 
Greece, presented huge concamerated congestions, 
of dark, heavy, melancholy and monkish piles. 
Tam well aware of the observation, that analo- 
gous styles should ever be composed for suitable 
places, and that variety of style leaves the 
greater latitude for design to the architect; they 
-Should so, and those who do otherwise, betray 
that want of taste, or rather that love of absurdity, 
which so distinguished the French architects of 
the last and preceding centuries. 

That description of awe or veneration herein 
attempted to be explained, is no where insisted 
on, so much as in favour of ecclesiastical edifices ; 
affording us a clear proof, that it is rather religious 
Superstition or prejudice, than any superiority in 
the architecture termed Gothic, but which Sir 
Christopher Wren wished to have had called, 
as it really was, “ the Saracenic refined by the 
Christians.”* I should not have ventured at this 
digression, but this great man has been unjustly 
accused of reviling a style of architecture he did 
not understand, and of having bestowed upon it 
the epithet Gothic, a name which it has retained 
ever since, 

Thus, as far as my abilities have allowed, I have 
endeavoured to assert the rights of legitimate art ; 
as to the propriety of its employment for religious 
purposes, without depreciating the other styles, 


* Parentalia. 
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the intrinsic beauties of which, I am ready toallow ; 
but must be pardoned in asserting it as my un- 
qualified opinion, that in every instance where the 
Gothic has been employed with success, the Clase 
sical styles, in the hands of an able master, might, 
and may be, employed with far greater. If it were 
necessary, I would enumerate some of the many 
ecclesiastical edifices composed in the classical 
styles, that are the admiration of the world. This 
nation in Sir Christopher Wren, and many other 
eminent men, has been eminently successful, and 
once stood in the foremost rank ‘of architective 
skill. St. Paul’s cathedral, St. Stephen’s Wal- 
brook and St. Martin’s in the Fields, need but.be 
mentioned to recal to the mind the numerous 
others, all, in their different proportions, models of 
ecclesiastical temples. To pursue the parallel 
between the Gothic and Classical styles through 
all the mazes of comparison, would far exceed the 
limits which I have prescribed to myself. The 
failure of the elementary principle of Gothic cathe- 
dral architecture, exemplified by the bending of 
the lofty pillars in the middle aisles of many of our 
cathedrals, has been several times pointed out and 
accounted for, and must be an insuperable bar to 
the claim of that style to pre-eminence in an art 
like architecture, whose aim is eternity, and whose 
principles are convenience, beauty, and stability. 
Tam, &c. 
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Arr. V. “On the Art of casting in Bronze ; with the 
Method used by Messrs. Rousseau and Genon in 
founding the Statue of Joan of Arc, after a new 
Method invented by Mons. Gois, and under his 
Direction. 


Tue art of casting in bronze is one of the most 
valuable and curious, of all the mechanical branches 
of the Fine Arts, and is at this time peculiarly in- 
teresting from the stupendous colossal work which 
is proposed to be executed after one of the groupes 
of Monte Cavallo, to the honour of the Duke of 
Wellington, by a subscription and under the di- 
rection, of a committee of his fair countrywomen. 

Bronze is a compound metal, resembling brass, 
and consisting chiefly of copper, with a small pro- 
portion of tin, and sometimes of other metal. Sta- 
tues or other works of art cast in this compound 

metal are, technically, called bronzes, | 

_ Bronze is one of the most ancient, as well as the 
best material, in which sculptors can execute their 
works; for, besides possessing the advantage of be- 
ing less subject to rust or corrosion, by exposure to 
the air, than other metals or compounds, it acquires 
a fine dark green colour from the oxyde formed 
thereby, which is much admired. The ancients 
used this compound for many purposes for which 
iron and steel are now used, as instruments, swords, 
springs, nails, &c. Many fine specimens of an- 
tique bronzes, such as statues, penates, vessels 


Pe | 
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remarkable for their size and elegance, several 


large candelabree, miscellaneous articles, armour, 
helmets, breast-plates, standards, swords, belts, 
heads of spears, points of arrows, steelyards, scales, 
knives, pateree, simpule, mirrors, lamps, bells, 
mortars, measures and wine strainers; large ves- 
sels for culinary and other purposes, several small 
candelabre, an entire lectisternium, fragments of 
lectisternia, armille, chains, bits, spurs, orna- 
ments for harness, buckles, fibula, specimens of 
locks and keys, handles and other parts of vases, 
&c. are in the magnificent collection of antiquities 
in the British Museum. Philo of Byzantium 
asserts, that the broad spring plate of the cata- 


-pulta for throwing darts and stones was formed 
‘of bronze, whose component parts were copper, 
alloyed with three hundredth parts of tin. 


The art of casting in bronze was not unknown 
to the Greeks-and Egyptians, but the only remains 
we have of the latter, are very small speci- 
mens, such as the idols in the eighth, or Egyptian 
room, of the department of antiquities in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It appears that the ancients did 
not possess the art of casting very large pieces of 
bronze sculpture, but cast them in small pieces, 
and joined them afterwards; indeed this art of 
casting large figures entire, appears to be of late 
date or recovery. The statues of Marcus Aurelius 
at Rome, of Cosmo di Medicis at Florence, and of 
Henry the Fourth, formerly at Paris, were thus 
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made in pieces. ‘The equestrian statue of Louis 
the XIVth. in the Place de Vendome at Paris, is 
one of the largest pieces of bronze sculpture ever 
made. This colossal groupe contains a weight of 
upwards of 60,000 pounds weight of bronze, and 
was formed in one cast, and without a joint. 

The operation of casting large works in bronze 
is a work of considerable difficulty, and requires 
much scientific knowledge and practice. Different 
artists have different modes for conducting this 
operation, which are too numerous and speculative 
for insertion. Macquer’s instructions are, how- 
ever, sufficiently brief and simple. He directs a 
brick furnace to be erected nearly in the shape of a 
baker’s oven. ‘The floor of this oven is concave, 
and consists of a composition of sand and clay. In 
this hollow floor the metals are placed; the fur- 
nace has four openings; the first has a lateral 
mouth, at which the flame of the fuel enters, which 
is placed in a second furnace, on one side of the 
first; the second opening is a chimney, placed on 
the side opposite the mouth, by means of which 
the flame is drawn over the metal ; the third open- 
ing is a hole, which can be opened or shut at 
pleasure, to inspect the state of the inside of the 
furnace and its contents: when the metal is in the 
state required, a fourth aperture is opened, com- 
municating with the hollow floor, through which 
the melted metal flows by channels into the moulds 
prepared to receive it. ‘These moulds are made on 
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the model of the figure intended to be cast, with a 
mixture of one part of plaister of paris and two 
parts of brick-dust. The mould is then to be 
taken from the figure and lined on the inside with 
a thin layer of clay, the thickness the bronze is n- 
tended to be; the mould is then to be put toge- 
ther, and the cavity within the clay filled with a 
similar composition to the mould which forms the 
core, which, if large, must be previously supported 
by bars of iron. When this is done, the mould is 
to be taken off, the clay thoroughly cleaned out, 
and the mould and core completely dried; the 
mould is then to be placed thereon, and the vacuity 
formed by the removal of the clay is the channel 
for the metal in a state of fusion, which must be 
properly conducted to it, and care taken that proper 
vents are left in the mould for the expansion of the 
air by the heat of the metal. 

Another successful mode is given in the first 
volume of the Mag. Encyclop. in a report made to 
the Athenée des Arts at Paris, by Messrs. Ron- 
delet, Beauvallet and Duchesne, 

This report commences with a historie sketch 
of different methods of founding statues formerly 
employed, and a view of the chief disadvantages of 
the great foundery; and reasons for believing that 
M. Gois’s method would answer for the largest 
works. 

M. Gois’s statue of Joan of Arc, exhibited in 
1802, being much admired, he was employed to 
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make from it a cast of bronze for the city of Orleans, 
and in order to save time and expense, was in- 
duced to have the cast made in sand. The work 
was undertaken for him by M. Rousseau, who had 
before made a fine cast from the group of Graces 
by Germain Pilon, and who employed the work- 
men that had cast them. They made use of the 
common sand of the founders, which is argillace- 
ous, and always keeps a little moist. After having 
well raked it, separated all the stones, and broken 
all the lumps that could be met with, they filled 
with it a case of 2,20 metres long, and one 
metre broad at the inside, and 16 centrimetres 
high; the thickness of the wood: of the case was 
eight centimetres. The sand was strongly beaten 
with a rammer, 10 centimetres broad and 60 long, 
and by this operation acquired sufficient consistence 
to be raised along with the case without danger of 
running out. After this the statue was placed 
upon the first case, which is called the false mould, 
because it was difterwands to be replaced by ano- 
ther : the sand was. stirred up a little, to permit 
the most prominent parts to enter it ; another case 
of the same size was then put over the first, and 
attached to it by four iron points. ‘The true con- 
cave mould was then begun by modelling each 
part of the figure with the same kind of sand : care 
was taken to mould the parts which have a large 
and uniform surface in a-single piece, while the 
pieces were multiplied for those portions of the 
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statue which have many. sinuosities and deep in- 
-dentations, 

The workman’ having finished the nahiliniie af 
the contours of the figure, filled up the empty 
spaces between them and the case with sand, 
which he compressed together with such solidity 
that it appeared like baked earth. The same care 
was taken with each successive piece, to the num- 
ber of seven, which completing the top of the 
statue, the whole was then reversed in order to re- 
place the lowest case, which, as before mentioned, 
was only a false mould ; and then each part at the 
lower extremity was modelled in the same manner 
as the preceding. . The pieces of the mould were 
then cemented together with paste, and secured: 
by wires passing into the cases. The mould being 
completed, had only to be dried till the time of the 
casting. A second mould was made, but with less 
care, to cast the core ; and when finished, a coat of 
modelling clay was applied to its inside, of the 
thickness intended to be given to the bronze; and 
without waiting for its drymg, it was closed, and 
the core cast into it, which was composed, as is 
usual, of equal parts of plaister of Paris and of 
brickdust. Eight iron rods were hid so as to pro- 
ject.a few inches from. the core, in order to place 
it in the mould; the pieces of the mould were 
dried as well as the core, and the mould and core 


were put together ready for casting, and secured: 
by Precees 
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In casting by the great foundery, after the mo-- 
del is finished and oiled, a mould is formed from 
the statue in separate pieces: a» composition of 
wax is applied to the inside of the mould, of the 
thickness intended for the bronze. The core is 
cast in this mould, and the modelling of the wax 
finished by the statuary after it is taken out. After 
this the true mould is formed, of materials capable 
of supporting the heat and the impulse of the me- 
tals ; to compose which, three-sixths of earth are. 
mixed with one-sixth of horse-dung, and left to rot 
in a ditch for one winter: when this mixture is 
taken out, two-sixths of broken crucibles, well 
pounded and passed through a sieve, are added : 
the whole is tempered with urine, and beat up with 
a stone, being then what is called potee. 

When it is to be used, water enough is’ added 
to a sufficient quantity of it, to make it capable of 
being laid on with a brush; forty coats of it are 
then laid over the wax successively (one coat being 
dry before another is laid on), which altogether 
form a thickness of five centimetres (two inches): 
The mould is then surrounded with flat. bands of 
iron, which cross each other like net-work ; then; 
after rendering the potee thicker, by adding to it 
earth and hair that has been well beaten, it is laid 
on over the former work with the fingers, until the 
mould has attained the thickness of 20 centimetres 
(eight inches) below, and 16.(six inches) above ; 
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after which it is surrounded a second: time with 
bands of flat iron. 

After this a wall is built round it, the necessary 
passages for the fire constructed, and the interven- 
ing’spaces filled up with broken bricks: the fire is 
then kindled in the passages most distant from the 
figure, and is gradually increased for nine days, 
and again diminished for the same space of time, 
On the second day the wax begins to flow, and 
continues so to do for 10 or 12 days, when about 
half of it is lost. 

The fire being extinguished, the work is left 
some days to cool: then the breken bricks are re- 
moved, and before the mould is buried, a coat of 
plaister about half an inch thick is put over it, 
which is called the chemzse. Then they proceed 
to.enclose the mould with earth, first taking care 
to stop all the avenues through which the wax 
flowed, and to raise the \pipes for the vents, and 
for the entrance of the fused metal: The earth 
used. for enclosing the model should: be first 
skreened, and then laid on uniformly in the: exca- 
vation. After each course is raised to a thickness 
of 30 centimetres (one foot), it is beaten down till 
it is reduced to ten. After this there only remains 
to build the basin for the reception of the metal, 
called the echino. 

As to the statue of Joan of Arc, it was all forms 
ed in one mould, except the. skirts, one arm, and 
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the plumes of the helmet, which were placed in a 
separate case. Every thing being prepared for 
the casting, about 1000 kilogrammes (22 cwt.) of 
the metal was fused, and the cast made by M. Rous- 
seau ; it succeeded completely, for, on removing 
the sand, no accident happened, and the statue 
required neither additions nor repairs. The re- 
porters conclude with high encomiums on the ad- 
vantages of this method of casting, and recom- 
mended medals to be given to MM. Rousseau 
and Genon by the Athéneé des Arts, in testimony 
of their merit ; and, that as the rules of the society 
prevented this recompense from being granted to 
one of its members, honourable mention should be 


made of M. Gois. 


Art. VI. Observations on Public Monuments. By 
the late Most Noble the Marquis of Lanspowne. 


(From Epochs of Art, by Prince Hoare, Esq.) 


In complimenting or commemorating any great 
character, expense is a secondary consideration. 
All works of art please or displease, in proportion 
as taste and judgment prevail over it. In Arcni- 
TECTURE, the greatness of the mass sometimes im- 
poses, even where the structure is barbarous ; but 
in Scutprure, the mass becomes an intolerable 
enormity, where it is not highly executed and 
imagined ; which in a group of figures, implies 
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the arts to have attained the utmost degree of 
perfection. In the case of monuments this is the 
more true, as a mere massy monument, composed 
of common allegory, may be raised to any body, 
whose will, or whose posterity may direct the pay- 
ment for it, without creating any interest, and 
often without being at all understood. Besides, 

the public is, in general, grown cold to allegony, 
even in painting, where, nevertheless, it is much 
more supportable than in statuary.. The great ob- 
ject, where a character admits of it, should be to 
produce those sensations, which resemblances of 
exalted characters never fail to do, even in persons 
most experienced in the human character, and at 
the same time create an association of ideas, which 
may tell themselves in honour of the persons 
intended to be remembered. 

The proposal for erecting a monument to the 
late Mr. Howard suggests these reflections; if 
they have any foundation, it will be difficult to . 
find an occasion so proper, and so free from objec- 
tion, to enforce and carry them into effect; as, 
besides continuing his likeness to posterity by a 
single statue, three public points may be obtained, 
which, combined altogether, must reflect the 
highest honour on his memory; namely, 

ist. To reserve St. Paul’s,* the second building 

* The proposal by Mr. Elmes, in our last Number, of erect- 


ing the ‘Trafalgar monument in a suitable style of richly deco- 
rative architecture, sculpture and paintiug, under the dome of 
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in Europé, and the ‘first in Great Britain, from — 
being disfigured or misapplied, in the manner of 
Westminster “Abbey. 

‘Qdly. To ‘assist the arts most eskentially, by ad- 
vancing statuary, which may be considered as the 
first, because it is the most durable, among them. 

*3dly: To commence a selection of characters, 
which can alone answer the purpose of rewarding 
past, or exciting future virtues; and the want of 
which selection makes a public monument scarcely 
any compliment. 

The selection might be made subject in the first 
instance, | 

1, To the King’s sign manual. 

2. The vote of either House of Parliament. 

3. The vote of the Kast India Company. 

4. The ballot of the Royal Society. 

5. The sense of any profession, taken under 
such regulations as may be deemed most unexcep- 
tionable. 

6. The same as to artists, men of letters, or 
other descriptions, subject to proper regulations. 

The subscription and the vote must be a sufii- 
cient check upon all the latter description. 

Upon the same reasoning some spot might be 
reserved for eminent foreigners, who are very 


‘St. Paul’s cathedral, is a forcible elucidation of the noble Mar- 
quis’s first proposition, and would form a brilliant connection 
with the whole of the surrounding architecture and sculptural 
monuments. 
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properly, while living, associated to the Royal 

Society and other learned bodies, | 
But none ought to be admitted in consequence 
of the wish or sole opinion of families or individuals. 
It might perhaps be thought proper to leave it to 
the Royal Academy to form a general. plan; and 
they might class the several descriptions, allotting 
places to each. 


L. 





Art. VII. To John Soane, Esq. R. A. Professor 
of Architecture in the Royal Academy, F. A. 8. 
&§c. &c. by Scrurator.— On a wonderful Bridge 
an China mentioned in his Lectures at the Royal 
Academy. 


** Credat qui vult, certe non ego.” 


Believe who will, I certainly do not. 
* * % x. % & 


** Qui nimis probat, probat nihil.” 
Of this fam’d bridge, the tale we find is such, 
There’s nothing prov’d, because you’ve prov’d too much. 


Sir, London, June 30, 1817. 
Tis application to you, through a work entirely 
devoted to the Fine Arts, is occasioned by a de- 
scription I have lately read of a lecture on archi- 
tecture, given by you to the academical students, 
exhibitors and other auditors in the Royal Aca- 
demy; where of course the subject of bridges 
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could not be neglected, as being so material a part 
of that branch of science. | 

It is stated, that you spoke of bridges in China 
four miles long; and others in Italy of extraordi- 
nary longitudinal dimensions. This statement only 
gave us the countries where you said these bridges 
were. It would have been more satisfactory, if 
the precise localities, or national districts, had been 
specified ; and still more agreeable would it have 
been, if the lecturer had, or could have stated, 
‘that he himself had seen them: so that we might 
have known something more about their situation ; 
the occasion for their erection; the form and rela- 
tive proportions of their constructions ; and the 
materials whereof they are composed. 

If, Sir, what you said about Chinese bridges 
was merely on the authority of an architectural 
writer whose statements are not only absurd and 
incredible, but also impossible, you told your au- 
ditors worse than nothing; for you described to 
them what they ought never to have known from 
the lips of a man of science, except to hear such 
tales treated with the most supreme contempt. 

Therefore, Sir, I respectfully call upon you, asa 
lover of truth and science, to be more minute and 
explicit in your newt course of lectures, when you 
speak about bridges ; and either to confirm your 
former assertions by such substantial evidence as 
cannot justly be questioned, or to retract such 
vague positions relative to pontime architecture, as 
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have been unguardedly advanced by you. — If-how- 
ever, you should not gratify this wish, by a com- 
munication ex cathedra, I hope you will favour 
the public and) your acadeniical pupils with an 
explanation by any other medinm most agreeable 
to yourself. 

From -what I have heard, it does not appear that 
your description of the bridge in China quite ac- 
corded with that of Mr. Uvedal Price, in his “* Essay 
on the Picturesque,” wherein he says, that in China 
is a most stupendous bridge built on’ the ‘simple 
plan of long flat stones placed upon others more 
flat and massive: ‘‘ three hundred piers,” says 
Mr, Price, ‘‘ are joined together, without arches, 
by blocks of black marble, each of which is 54 feet 
in length, and 6 feet in breadth and thickness,” 
(that is 1944 cube feet in eath). “ Seven of these 
marble slabs, laid parallel to each other, make the 
breadth of the bridge; the length of which, exclu- 
sive of the abutments, must be 16,200, that is, 
above three miles in length.” Yow do not assert 
it to be formed of such ammense marble blocks ; 
otherwise I should have been forced to impute to 
you the same inattention to mathematical reflection 
as I ascribe to him. For each block contains 1944 
cubical feet, or 20,928 cubical inches, and taking 
each inch of black marble at the weight of veined, 
(although it is well known to be much more) which 
is 0.0977286 of a lb. avoirdupoise, makes each of 

these vast blocks to weigh upwards of 100 tons. 
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I will only ask of this gentleman, or any of his 
believers, Have, or ever had, the Chinese, know- 
ledge of any mechanical powers whereby they can 
; practically raise 100 tons? Have the Britons 
power to do it? Or would such a length, breadth, 
and thickness support. itself? It would certainly 
be conferring a great favour to the public to answer 
these questions, and inform them how these things 
are, 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &e. &e. 


ScRUTATOR. 





Arr. VILL. A new Mode of manufacturing Madder 
Lake. By Six H. Enauerieip, Bart. 


(B om Transactions of the Society of Arts. &c. Adelphi.) 


Laxe of a fine and durable red colour has been 
produced by Sir H. Englefield from madder. 

| There being no red pigments in use, of a nature 
sufficiently permanent, induced him to make an 
experimént with madder for this purpose, in con- 
sequence of its yielding a dye less liable to change, 
from the atmosphere, than other vegetable colours. 

Provess for this Lake. 

After various experiments, which are fully de- 
scribed in the Transactions of the Society of Arts, 
the following proportions of ingredients, and 
process, Sir Henry Englefield found the best, 
after many trials. For this important discovery the 
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Society voted a gold medal to the ingenious, scien- 
tific and worthy baronet. 

Two ounces of the finest Dutch madder, called 
crop-madder, is to be enclosed in a bag capable of — 
holding three or four times that quantity, and 
beaten in a marble mortar with a pestle of the same 
material, and about a pint of cold soft water, 
which when rendered very opake by the beating, 
should be poured off, and fresh water put on; 
about five pints of water, in this manner, will ex- 
tract all the colour. 

The tinged water is then to be put into a copper 
vessel well tinned, or one of earthen ware, (for 
the use of iron should be carefully avoided in the 
whole process) and heated till it just boils, then 
poured into an earthen vessel, and an ounce troy 
of allum, dissolved in a pint of boiling soft water 
stirred well into it; after this an ounce and a half 
ofa saturated solution of mild vegetable alkali is 
to be poured gently in, and the whole well stirred 
during the operation; it is then to be left to settle, 
and when cold the clear yellow liquor above the 
colour may be poured off; a pint of boiling soft 
water is then to be well stirred in, and when cool 
the liquor separated by filtration in the usual way. 

Boiling water should be poured on it in the 
filter, till it passes through of a light straw colour, 
and free from an alkaline taste. 

The colour is then to be dried gently, and will, 
when quite dry, weigh half an ounce, or a fourth 
of the weight of the madder used. 
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Art. IX. Fiverta on the Frauds of Picture Dealers. 
To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts. 


Sir, Oxford-street, July 3, 1817. 


I wave observed in your last Number a letter 
signed Vasartus, inciting your attention to pic- 
ture-dealers, as well worthy of being noticed 
in the Annals of Art; from the schemes said to 
be practised by them to impose on the unwary. 
In that letter your correspondent mentions ‘ that 
the trade or pursuit of picture-dealing,” for such 
I think are his words, ‘‘ has of late embraced every 
description of persons, from the nobleman to the 
envoy, the gentleman, the clerzyman, the trades- 
man, and even the auctioneer’s porter ;” and I 
think he might have said auctioneers themselves; 
without deviating from truth. 

I confess, your correspondent has suggested a 
wide field. But from what I have heard, I can 
conceive that he may make out his case in quantity, 
however he may describe the quality, or in other 
words, the want. of liberality and fairness of their 
various transactions. 

T have myself indeed heard stories, more than 
whispered, of dealings even between men of 
rank, where pictures have been sold as originals 
for large sums, and particularly where a noble 
proprietor had been obliged to take back by arbi- 
tration a large proportion of the pictures contained 
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in his descriptive bill of parcels, to the amount of 
many thousand pounds, as not being the genuine 
works’ of the masters described. I conceive that 
the expression “‘ dealer’ is correct; for when men 
of rank or others, instead of employing agents, who 
would be responsible for a wrong description, act 
for themselves, they are not only principals, but as it 
were brokers, in the disposal of their own property; 
thus they become, I should imagine, in the fullest. 
sense of the word, “‘ dealers,” and perhaps make 
themselves amenable to the bankrupt laws, as well 
as subjecting themselves to all the inconvenience 
and censure of having given a wrong representa- 
tion, even. though it arose, as I presume it did in the. 
instance alluded to, from ignorance; for when men, 
traffie.in a commodity they are not perfectly master 
of, whatever that commodity may be, such may be 
the disagreeable consequences to noblemen or gen- 
tlemen acting for themselves. It became a question 
respecting the late Karl of Warwick, who had spe- 
culated as a kind of a dealer in soap, made partly 
from the produce of his own estate, whether he did 
not. by that transaction subject himself to that hiabi-.. 
lity. Here it is but right that it should be mentioned, 
that when the late Duke of Bridgewater, in con- 
junction with the present Marquis of Stafford and 
the Earl of Carlislé, purchased. the Italian part of 
the Orleans Collection of Pictures; the purchase 
was made by an accredited agent, and when those 
noblemen had selected the pictures which they 
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wished to, possess to grace their own galleries, and 
parted with the remainder; the same agent had 
the management, and the noble proprietors never | 
suffered their personal interference to be called in 
question; they stood clear of every transaction, 
both with respect to price and description, and 
thus maintained their own dignity. 

The Elgin marbles, it should be mentioned, 
were valued to. Government by various judges, 
uninterested in the sale, and the Earl of Elgin 
submitted to the price the Committee of the House 
of Commons subsequently named, though far 
inferior to the price he conceived he was .enti- 
tled to. , 

It has been. related with respect. to envoys, 
that the King was, pleased..to say of a gentleman 
who had returned from Italy, where he had resided. 
a long time, and who had wished. to. persuade His 
Majesty to buy a picture of him, that would do 
honour to.the Royal Collection, ‘* 1 know not how 
it is,” remarked the King, with his usual acuteness, 
and loud enough for the person alluded to to hear, 
whom he had dismissed. from his side, ‘‘ butt 
never sent a gentleman in’a public capacity: to 
Italy, but.he came back a picture-dealer.” And 
surely this may be said of Sir William Hamilton 
as well as of Mr. Udney,—for, disguise it. how 
they would, they were unquestionably, and as their 
actions proved, grands marchands de tableaux. 

I have been told also of clergymen, professed 
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picture dealers, who make it their whole study 
to buy and sell pictures, and who preach long, 
loud, and largely, and take up their text, “ not to 
speak it profanely,” from the apocrypha or revela- 
tions of art, from the Caracci, Coreggio, Titian, Mi- 
chael Angelo, or the divine Raphael, with as much 
ease, and with more earnestness, (being for their 
own immediate worldly profit) than from any text 
they could refer to in the Scriptures, either from 
St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke or St. John. 

I have heard it remarked that there are many 
gentlemen who buy pictures with no other view than 
to make a profit by them, and who are not very 
nice in their descriptions and assertions; and yet 
would be highly affronted if their veracity or honour 
were to be doubted, and who would take it as a 
still more heinous offence, if they were to be de- 
signated as picture dealers, 

{ have heard likewise that auctioneers, (who, 
Iam informed, have no right to buy or sell on: 
their own account, at their own sales) have played 
such ‘‘ fantastic tricks before high heaven,” that 
have been fully as injurious to those for whom they 
were selling, as profitable to their own selfish 
schemes. If] have been mistaken in any of those 
instances | beg their pardon. 

But to proceed to a simple tale, and theb narra- 
tive of a single picture; yet as I should be very 
sorry to sully your useful work with any statement 
that I did not believe to be strictly true, I shall: 


\ 
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therefore, for your satisfaction, mention my autho- 
rity, which was the late ingenious and honourable 
minded man, Mr. Tresham, the royal academician, 
in whose company I have passed many pleasant 
and instructive hours. 

The story he told, and which I heard at my hus- 
band’s table, (yes, Sir, my husband’s) was this. 
When Mr. Tresham was at Rome, where he had 
accompanied a nobleman of amiable character and 
elegant acquirements, he there met with a picture 
painted by Titian, well worthy of his friend’s 
attention ; and which, from its merit, he persuaded 
him to purchase at the price of an hundred pounds. 
This picture they carefully brought to England 
with them on their return. For a long time it 
remained an ornament in the nobleman’s collec- 
tion ; when, from reasons best known to himself, 
and with which the writer of this letter has no 
concern, this picture was brought to public sale 
together with a variety of marbles and other ar- 
ticles of virti, and was purchased, for £70., by a 
gentleman who, I believe, is still alive, and who had 
then large concerns in pictures. Mr. 'Tresham said 
that he had wished to have bought it himself, but 
from a nice sense of honour and respect, he did 
not like to obtain a picture with which his patron 
and friend had parted, at a deteriorated price, and 
from that circumstance alone he forbore to bid for 
it. A few days after the sale, another picture 
dealer called on the purchaser, and begged him, 
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if he had bought it, with a view to sell again} to part 
with it to him, saying, that he had a particular 
reason for desiring to possess it, and that he would 
give him £150. for his bargain. The purchaser 
conceiving that an advance of £80., in so short a 
space of time as that in which the picture had 
been in his possession, was a profit he ought 
to be satisfied with, being more than cent. per 
cent., he relinquished the picture. Some short 
period after this transaction, Mr. Tresham was 
invited to dine with an acquaintance, a gentleman 
of title and fortune, possessed of many valuable 
treasures in art; he was invited to come at an 
early hour, in order that he might see a new 
purchase that had been made of a valuable 
painting just come into the country, and which 
had been brought to him immediately from the 
custom-house, as. a virgin picture, which had 
never been in the hands of any English con- 
noisseur, and which had come into his posses- 
sion blooming from Italy, breathed upon by no 
man, | 

True to bis appointment, and feeling an anxious 
desire to see this pure gem of exquisite art that 
had been so loudly praised to him, this unknown 
jewel, Mr. 'Tresham came in early time, and was 
instantly ushered into the drawing-room, and 
your readers, Mr. Editor, may judge of his as- 
tonishment, when he saw placed on an easel 
for his inspection, and in the most favourable 
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light, the identical picture alluded to, that was 
so well known to him, with which for years 
he had been familiar, and which he had lately 
seen publicly disposed of by auction. On ad- 
dressing the picture in Italian, and congratu- 
lating the then owner that he should be the 
proprietor of so valuable a work, on which he, 
Mr. Tresham, had so long, and so firmly fixed his 
affections ; the proprietor of the picture, surprised 
at the unexpected oration, instantly combated the 
truth of Mr. Tresham’s assertions ; and with an 
earnestness that shewed how grossly he had been 
deceived ; for a long time would not believe him, 
nor allow him to bear testimony to his own acts, 
or the evidence of his own senses. 

Nevertheless, it was the same picture, /a veri- - 
table carte de pays, the same identical canvas, the 
very subject, the very painting!!! 

In picture dealing, as in mechanism, there are 
wheels within wheels,—whether it was so in this 
case the reader must be left to judge. The picture 
had got into the possession of another hand, who 
had an opportunity of being introduced to the in- 
tended purchaser, by ingratiating himself with a 
person whose interference was useful to the sale, 
and whose influence was great. 

The bait was swallowed, the story was believ- 
ed, and £550. or £650., I cannot remember which 
of these sums stated, was the price that was 
given for this virgin production ; raised into an idle 
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consequence by a palpable misrepresentation of 
circumstances. 

If men will make fools of themselves, will be- 
lieve trumpt-up-stories, by the designing and in- 
terested, and will set a value upon art, not from 
its intrinsic merit, but from an idle tale of pedi- 
gree or uninterrupted possession, I can only say, 
qui vult decipi, decimatur, and let them pay for 
their credulity. 

But the law, if Iam to give credit to what I 
have lately read in the newspapers, of a trial re- 
specting a Claude Lerraine, is not so obliging. A 
bargain for a picture must be free from deception. 
If a man pronounce the portrait of Pontius Pilate’s 
wife’s sister’s hat, as an original picture that 
came from out of Pontius Pilate’s collection, and 
was never in any other collection ; to make the 
bargain binding, the fact must correspond with 
the guarantee. 

Every man has a right to make any demand he 
pleases for the property he offers to sale; but if 
he will tell untruths, it is at his own peril in purse 
and character. 

You shall hear from me, Sir, again, perhaps 
shortly, if you approve of my correspondence : in 
the mean time allow me to subscribe myself, not- 
withstanding the little pedantic quotation in Latin, 
for women in our days get a smattering of know- 
ledge that does not belong to them, 

Yours, &c. &c. 
FIDELIA. 
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P.S. I have always had great pleasure in listen- 
ing tothe conversation of géfitieter scientific in 
art, and men of learning ; (I do not mean mere 
professional men ;) and I think: though I may be 
mistaken, that I have profited by their observa- 
tions. I have, however, at least treasured up 
many anecdotes, that have not been lost for want 
of gleaning ; and if, from the specimen I have here 
given, lam not thought too flippant in narration, 
your kind word will give me encouragement, and 
induce me to proceed : but remember, though | 
have said that you may perhaps hear from me 
again, shortly, that I tie myself down to no rules, 
either of time or circumstance.. I must be free... 

On reading over my letter, | observe that I have 
omitted to make any remark.on the tradesman. 
But the reader will surely agree with me, as well 
as Vasarius, that tradesmen have taken up the 
pursuit of picture dealing, in great numbers; but 
whether on their own oeatal I will not pre- 
tend to say: yet it is curious to observe, in all 
quarters of the town, how many shops are fur- 
nished with pictures, to attract attention, mixed 
with articles that have no connection whatever 
with them; and even in houses whose owners do 
not know a Raphael from a Hogarth. Hence it 
may be said with Hamlet, there is something in this, 
more than natural, of philosophy could find ct out. 
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Art. X. W. C. M. on the Frauds of Picture 


Dealers. 
To the Editor of Annas of’ the Fine Anrs. — 


** In curious paintings I’m extremely nice, 
And know their several beauties by their price. 
Auctions and sales I constantly attend, 
But choose my pictures by a skilful friend. 
Originals and copies much the same, _ 
The picture’s value is the painter’s name.” Bramston: 


SIR, 


Ir has given me singular satisfaction to have ob- 
served, that your attention has been drawn to a 
description of characters, whom’ your correspon- 
dent says, deserve to be exposed, and which, from 
my own too fatal experience, | know gil a of them 
ought to be. 

My father was, unfortunately, bit with’ the ad- 
miration of, and affection for, art : “ some demon 
whispered Vista have a taste ;” and having no 
experience in schools, in masters, or their different 
manners, he gave his whole confidence to a set of 
men, whom he believed honest, and who put him 
in possession, they said, from the best of motives, 
of a secret that would be of equal value to him as 
the philosopher's stone ; which secret was, that of 
being initiated into the knowledge of pictures, And 
blinding his understanding by a technigal jargon 
which he did not comprehend, they persuaded 
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him to buy the rubbish, the very sweepings of 
brokers’ stalls, as pictures of the first order; 
which, out of pure friendship to him, in conse- 
quence of his hospitality and kindness, they let 
him have at the most moderate prices, and these, 
by being kept from out of the’ market for a few 
years, they asserted would find their value in a 
four-fold ratio, and be a fortune to himself and his 
descendants, | 

You may easily, Sir, anticipate that my father’ S 
pockets were emptied, and his house was filled, 
even the garrets and staircase: but before he 
awakened from his golden dream he died. | 

His wife and children had been daily told of the 
treasures that were amassing for them, and they 
believed full surely that preferment was ripen- 
ing, and that the inestimable treasures that were 
carefully locked up in mahogany cases, with silk 
curtains before them, which, in the process of 
being turned into gold, were to serve an appren- 
ticeship to darkness of at least seven years conti- 
nuance, would realize all their expectations ; they 
conceived that the riches of Golconda would 
seem poor in comparison. Under this impression, 
my mother’s affection for my father, and his chil- 
dren’s regard and pride, gave him a lavish funeral 
for the advantage of another set of gentlemen, 
called undertakers ; who live by imposing on the 
feelings of mankind, as the nefarious picture dealers 
do on their judgment. | 

P2 
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- But, Sir, mark the unhappy sequel, our golden 
dream was soon over; for the whole value of the 
pictures, conscientiously assessed by an honour- 
able and competent individual, with the view to 
pay the duty to government, sunk from. more’ 
than £5000. their prime cost, to £750.; and 
when they were sold, which they were obliged to 
be immediateiy, to pay the funeral charges, and 
give my mother her thirds, after all debts were 
paid, (for my father died without making a will), 
the whole produce, after deducting the commission 
and auction duty, netted but £600. and a fraction. 
My father had kept no account of his respective 
purchases, and being very close in all his trans- 
actions, we never could ascertain the different 
prices he had paid, nor of whom each picture 
was bought: we were therefore obliged to submit 
to our loss without hope of remedy. But not one 
of his kind friends and advisers ever came near the 
house after the funeral ; though they sedulously 
attended my father to his grave, and generously 
declared when they came back, that they should 
turn the silk scarf and hatband, that had been 
presented them, to account, and wear them in 
honour of my poor father’s memory. | 
Do, Sir, publish this letter, if you think it wor-— 
thy your notice, in order that fanciful connoisseurs 
may be deterred from following the example of my 
father, and doing irreparable injury to their widows. 
and families, by their folly and want of judgment. | 
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This, Sir, is a harsh way of speaking of a parent, 
but as his name is concealed, I do not hesitate 
to mention his weakness for the good of others ; 
else, from a principle of filial duty, I should have 
been silent. When I say this of him, allow me to 
add, that however I may have reason to blame my 
father on account of his conduct in the way I 
have mentioned, I honour his memory for his kind-_ 
ness to my mother and sister, and am truly grate- 
ful that he was equally kind to me, and never lost 
sight of my education. But to return to my sub- 
ject: pictures that have been called Raffaelles, 
Pordenones, Lionardo da Vincis, Coreggios, Baroc- 
cios, Guidos, Tintorettos, Domenichinos and a 
thousand other equally sounding names, swelled the 
catalogue of our imagined valuable property ; pic- 
tures which had never experienced a single touch 
of the painters’ pencils to whom they were assigned. 
They were chiefly hard German pictures, without 
even a genuine Albert Durer among them ; and 
had it not been for some productions of the Fle- 
mish and Dutch schools, which were some years 
back sold to my father by Mr. Seguier, a most 
honourable dealer, lately deceased, who lived be- 
loved, and died lamented and respected, who | 
was never known to make’a false statement, or do 
a wrong act ; I verily believe, that instead of res 
ceiving a stiver as the produce, we should have 
been brought into debt by the sale. 

Luckily by the death of a distant relation, who 
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knew our story, pitied our misfortunes, and left 
us all his property, we were restored to, what, to 
us, was a state of affluence and comfort, by mak- 
ing my mother independent, and leaving us to be 
benefitted at her decease. Had that not been the 
case, our situation would have been truly distress- 
ing. You may give me credit for what I say, that 
I never now see a picture that does not pi me 
the heart-burn. 
Tam, Sir, &c. &e. 


| W. C. M. 
White Chapel Road, July 13,1817. 


Arr. XI. Z. on the Review of Prints, Se. m the 
Annals. 


To the Editor of Annas of the Fine Arts. 


SER; _ Gloueester, July 15, 1817. 
Asa purchaser and mfich interested reader of your 
work, in a rather distant part of the country, I 
wish to take the liberty of making a slight sug- 
gestion relative to the part of your work which 
notices the publication, and estimates the merits, 
of prints, and books of prints. 

Residing in the metropolis, you may probably 
not be fully aware of the importance to us at a 
great distance from it, of circumstantial informa- 
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tion concerning these productions: I allude to such 
things as—the number of prints in a book, or in 
any set or series,—the exact dimensions of single 
prints, and a hint of the’ general’ size of those in 
sets or books,—and the prices. ‘In several of your 
critical notices, (which always read with eager- 
ness); you have given the numbers and sizes; but 
in a proportion of them, the one or the other of 
these particulars has been omitted ; and you make 
it arule, I observe, never to mark the price. 

Now, thecareful and systematic insertion of these 
minuti@ may seem to have a certain trade appear- - 
ance which it is more elegant to avoid; but | 
should hope you will have independence enough to 
disregard this slight matter of appearance, when 
apprised that it comes in competition with a ma- 
terial point of utility ; for I am sure you will wish 
to give your work its greatest pier fe value to all 
your readers. 

A very considerable number of those readers 
cannot have the advantage of an ocular inspection, 
to assist them in deliberating whether to purchase 
some of the works which you announce and de- 
scribe. If they could have had that advantage, 
the dimensions, the number of prints, when in a 
book or a set, and assuredly, in all cases, the price, 
would all be matters to be taken into account. 
Now, Sir, it would be avery great favour conferred 
on those of your readers who are precluded, by dis- 
tance, from this advantage of mspection, if you 
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would have the goodness to furnish them habitus" 
ally, as far as it ean be done without prolixity, with’ 
all the particulars which it is desirable for them to” 
know, in order to decide whether to order the per=" 
formances from the book or printsellers. 

I have repeatedly myself, and I can speak for: 
some other country lovers of prints and embel-: 
lished books, felt the inconvenience of deficient in- 
formation. Several of the performances which you 
have already noticed with applause, I.should have. 
been desirous to possess myself of, had the price, 
and perhaps some other slight particulars, been, 
given by you, and been such as I had been satisfied . 
with. | | i 

Your high commendation, in No. IIL. of Damells 
Hunchback, together with my own long acquaint- 
ance with his pre-eminent excellence in aquatinta, 
decided me to order the work, though ignorant of 
the price ; and it was by some mere accident of 
delay that Ihad not done it, before I learnt that 
the price is £12. 12s. which decided me to forego 
the gratification. 

It is true, that most graphical works that appear: 
in the form of books, have their prices regularly 
announced in magazines, newspapers and other 
literary channels, weekly and monthly; but you 
are aware this is not the case with single prints, 
nor with a considerable number of sets and series 
of prints published in London. Where, for in- 
stance, should I look for the price and size of 
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Mr, Cockburn’s 24 coloured prints from pictures 
in the Dulwich Gallery, or of Landseer’s series of 
etchings from Haydon, noticed in pages 118, 119, 
of your fourth Number? and yet this | should much 
like to know, without a formal correspondence of 
enquiry with Messrs. Cockburn and Landseer ;— 
and this you could have told all your inquisi- 
tive country readers in a very few words. 

Sir, I am quite sure a very considerable propor- 
tion of your readers—all of them that do not reside 
in or near town—would sincerely thank you for 
such a very slight and easy extension of your plan, 
—if it were only by the addition of a single leaf at 
the end of each Number ; or indeed any where, or 
in any way most compatible with your plan. 

Few of your readers could have been more gra-. 
tified at the first announcement of your work—so 
very much a desderatum, nor any of them more 
pleased with the manner in which it is conducted, 
or more warmly desirous of its complete success 
and permanent establishment, than, 


Sir, yours, &c. 
Z: 


We thank Z for his kind wishes and suggestions, many of 
which have long occupied our thoughts, but to comply with 
the whole of them, would render us liable to the notice of the 
law officers of the crown, for inserting advertisements without 
paying the duty. On our covers such particulars can be in- 


serted, if paid for as usual with advertisements. 
| Ep. 
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_ Arr. XI. Mr. Robertson on Mr. Elmes’s Letter 
on the Waterloo and Trafalgar Monuments. © 


“To the Editor of Axnats of the Fine Arts. 


SIR, 33, Gerrard-street, July 15, 1817. 
In a paper contained in your last Number, on the 
subject of the national monuments, Mr. Elmes has 
taken notice of a plan submitted by me to the 
Committee, and of the singular coincidence be- 
tween it, and that now suggested by him. “As 
the note here alluded to bears an interpretation, 
obviously not intended, that I had availed myself 
of a communication from him, and betrayed the 
confidence of friendship, by adopting his ideas 
and proposing a similar plan, to be erected on 
Primrose-hill ; it may not perhaps be considered 
obtrusive in me to state, that it was not until some 
time after my model of the Parthenon had been 
finished and actually submitted to the Committee, 
that the communication alluded to by him took 
place. Neither did I know, that he had ever 
employed his mind on the subject ; nor that any 
similar idea had presented itself to any other 
person. 

A decision having now been given on the de- 
signs offered, this subject can no longer be inter- 
esting to your readers ; it may, however, to a few, 
afford room for speculation, how Mr. Elmes was 
led to the contemplation of a plan to commemorate 
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national victories, including the Battle of Waterloo, 
a year before that victory was achieved, his sketches 
having been made-and his paper written . three 
years ago. It may also be regretted, that a plan 
so excellent was not submitted to the Committee 


even in a letter, ! 
I have the honour to be, 


Sir, &c. &c. 
A. RoBertson, 


Art. XIII. Vasarius on the Frauds of Picture 
; Dealers. 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Axrs. 


Srr, July 14, 1817. 
I am not a little anxious to observe the effect which 
my letter in your last Number has produced. upon 
any of your correspondents, who are interested in 
art, and feel the importance of the subject I have 
suggested to you. No honest man need feel an 
alarm at my proposition: as well might a solicitor 
of eminence feel apprehension from the acts of'the 
pettyfogging andrascally part ofthe profession of the 
law being enquired into, as for the honourable and 
honest dealer in pictures to feel hurt at the pro- 
mised exposure of the disingenuousness and trick, 
which are prominent features in the low and de- 
signing traders in works of art. ‘They can have 
no cause to complain, but rather should feel grati- 
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fied at the exposure of transactions (should any 
take place), and which will be the means of exhi+ 
biting their own characters to advantage. \ Such 
honourable and respectable men may say, ‘‘ let the’ 
galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” “IT 
again beg leave to express myself your sincere 


well wisher and humble servant. 
V ASARIUS. 


Art. XIV. Amicus, in Reply to Mr. John Bailey. 
To the Editor of Annaus,of the Fine Arts. 


Mr. Eprror, July 18, 1817. 
As opinions concerning works of art are, or are 
supposed to be, founded on critical reasoning, he 
who impertinently obtrudes upon the public his 
bare and unsupported opinions, must think very 
highly of himself, and very meanly of his readers, 
before he can arrogate that respect and deference _ 
which the world is unwilling to pay even to the 
most consummate and acknowledged genius. I am 
led to this remark, by the fifth article of the fourth 
Number of ‘‘ Annals of the Fine Arts,’ on the 
present Exhibition at the Royal Aca eiie by one 


Mr. John Bailey. 
Whether this Mr. Bailey be painter, sculptor or 
architect, I know-not, or how he may be qualified for 
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the high office he has undertaken, and I am not sur- 
prised at this silly display of the self-constituted ar- 
biter elegantiarum, as conceit, vanity and ignorance 
know no limits ; but that you, Mr. Editor, should 
have introduced into your respectable: work such 
a specimen of disgusting folly, does indeed surprise 
me; your pages should be dedicated to fair, open, 
honest criticism, such as may be beneficial to art 
and artists. Such, though severe, I would not 
deprecate, but let us ever remember, that the art 
we treat of is a liberal art, that good criticism is’ 
good sense, which is seldom to be found in'unqua- 
lified abuse or unsupported praise. I beg, Sir, 
you will insert in your next Number these, as the 
opinions of one who is not an exhibitor as painter, 

sculptor or architect ; and who consequently has 
not been injured by the attacks of envy, hatred or 
malice; and one who, above all things, wishes to 
be of service to Mr, John Bailey. y 

Lam, &c. 


AmIcus. 


We have inserted this letter at the request of 
our correspondent, and. “‘ as the opinions of one 
who is not ‘an exhibitor as painter, sculptor, or 
architect,” ** to prove our disinterestedness, and 
regard to the best interests of the fine arts. With 
Mr. Bailey, (who is totally unknown to us) we 
differ in some points, but as his opinions were 


* Query, Is this gentleman then an engraver ? | 
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delivered in respectful language, and boldly avowed 
with the manly addition of his name, we did not 
scruple to give insertion to his letter, which has 
so much excited the indignation of our correspon- 
dent. - Before Amicus had indulged in such lan- 
guage, under the shield ofan assumed signature, 
_as to accuse by name, a writer of ‘‘ conceit, vanity, 
and ignorance, disgusting folly,” and so forth; he 
should: at least have learned to spell his: native 
language, the orthography-of which we have cor- 
rected; and we believe it-is none the worse for 
gentlemen who quote’ Latin, also to be able to spell 
that language before they indulge in its use. 

The person dignified ‘by Amicus with the epi- 
thet ‘‘one Mr. John Bailey,” might reply to his 
unknown:antagonist in the energetic: language of 
the comedy of John Bull, ‘‘ 1 don’t know, honest 
friend, where you buy your copper, but curse me if 
you a’n’t a wholesale déaler in brass.” 


RE Xv. E. C. on Mr. Harlowe’s Picture. 
To the Editor of ANNALS of the Finz Arts. - 


SIR, : July 20, 1817. 
In your criticism ( Art. VIIL. of No. IV.) upon Har- 
lowe’s painting of the trial of Queen Catherine, 
you severely ridicule him for the attitude in which 
he has placed Mrs. Siddons. You say she is 
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addressing the front boxes, and pointing over the 
Cardinal, ean the pelnter has put into her 


mouth — ey 
ro He gall to ee. I pote, : 


Now, Sir, you must know Iam buta ‘young 
student, and therefore it must appear presumption 
in me to offer any remark; but I address you, Sir, 
in the hope of gaining information, and of being 
corrected, if (as of course | am) in the wrong. I 
‘take a pleasure in finding out a beauty in paintings, 
and at first sight of the said picture, flattered my- 
self I had discovered a great beauty in this attitude 
of the Queen, (whether the idea of the artist or 
the actress I know not). Remember, Sir, it is 
not an historical, but a theatrical painting, and as 
such, I conceive its effect to be wonderfully* the- — 
atrical. We know it. to be a mark of indignation 
and contempt to turn_one’s back upon? a person, 
and Queen Catherine, by not deigning to turn her 
head towards the Cardinal expresses her offended 
pride, &c. ; and that she may be understood to 
address him, haughtily throws her arm out towards 
him, pointing to him, perhaps shaking her finger 
at him, and says : 

| _“ Lord Cardinal, to} you, I speak.” 
Upon Messrs. Kemble I offer no remarks, except 
* In this, our respectable correspondent E. C. will find, 
on reference to our article that we perfectly agree. 
-+ At this rate the painter makes Queen Catherine shew her 


indignation and contempt to the King, to whom, and not a 
the Cardinal, she is turning her back. 
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that I think Charles: Kemble’s a cxprbeniam of feature 


exactly copied. 
Presuming, Sir, you will not be offence ste my 


_ presumption, and hoping you will excuse the liberty 
I have taken, | 
I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 


E.C, 





REVIEW OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, NEW > Pieinrs; 
BOOKS, AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


ren XVI. ExuiBiTion of a very sleniia Collestioh of 
Paintings by the most celebrated Masters of the IrAL1AN 
and FLEMISH Scuoots, lately exhibited at the Saloon 
of Arts, Maddox Street, Hanover Square. doo bau 


or: 
- , HS 


(Concluded from ‘4 ‘104. ) 


ALTHOUGH this exhibition a closed, for. nh present 
season, yet the number, value and intrinsic merit.of. the. 
collection renders it worthy of record. in our pages. This 
gallery boasted of the works of some of the most Gele- 
brated of the ancient masters, particularly of the Ttalian’ 
schools, consisting of examples by Coreggio, Agostino 
Caracci, Domenichino, ‘Giorgione, ‘Guido,!Parmigiano; 
Procaccini, Gaspar and Nicolo Poussin, Del Sarto, Paolo 
Veronese, Vandyke, Giulio Romano, Morazzone, Titian, 
Salvator Rosa, Teniers,- Leonardo Da Vinci, and other 
eminent. and illustrious artists. | 

The catalogue is both descriptive and critical, -and drawn 
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up by nocommon pen. The following are a few among 
the many excellent pictures of which this gallery was 
composed, selected from the excellent catalogue that was 


our pleasing companion during our visits to the Saloon. 
Neo- 
3. A Bacchanalian subject - - -  Frangipane. 


A picture of uncommon merit, treated in an unusual 
style, and very rich in colour: it would do honour to 
the pencil of Tiv1an.—From the Gallery Castelbarco, 
at Milan, : 

5. Marius sacrificing to Beilona, - Salvator Rosa. 

On landing with the Roman army on the Cartha- 
ginian shores. ‘This highly finished subject was 
painted at the seat of the Marquis Mattei, at Volterra, 
whence it was obtained for the present collection. 


8. The Good Samaritan, - - =  Salmeggia. 
The anatomical knowledge and powerful effect of 
chiaroscuro are equal to the finest works of Spag- 
noletto; but in the drapery there is a display of 
colour rarely found in the works of that artist. 


9. St. Cecilia, . Giulio Romano, after Raffaelle. 
Or, as it is usually called, “The Five Saints,” re- 
presenting a concert, in which St. Cecilia occupies 
the centre place, St. Paul and St. John are on her 
right, and St. Augustine and Mary Magdalen on 
her left; on the ground are a variety of musical in- 
struments, and above a choir of angels chaunting. 
This magnificent picture, which has ever been con- 
sidered only inferior to the original, in the circam- 
stance of being a copy of that divine performance, 
held a place in the collection of cardinal Gonzaga. 
Mr. Day of the King’s Mews, has also a fine copy by 
Guido, which we noticed in a former Number. 
12. dA Landscape with Fignres, “ Salvator Rosa. 
This sublime picture represents in part a wild 
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No. 


15. 


forest, which is depicted with grandeur, and at the 
same time with a beautiful picturesque effect. Several 
banditti are in the fore-ground, seated and standing 
near a fire. The scene is enlivened with a fall of 
water from an adjacent lake, which spreads out and 
leads the eye to a very extended prospect of country. 
The trees, though touched with a vigorous pencil, 
are carefully distinguished in their species; and the 
composition is enriched with a very beautiful sky. 
It may be reckoned one of the finest productions of 
this accomplished artist’s pencil.” The Duke Pio of 
Savoy formerly boasted of this chef-d’ceuvre in his 
collection, and so highly was it esteemed, that it was 
entailed in the family. It was painted by the artist 


“in his 25th year. 


Charity. - - Tiepolo. 

Represented by a female suckling infants, and 
figures expressive of liberality in the back ground. 
The works of Tiepolo are rare in this country; there 
are one or two at Dulwich ;—vide the catalogue in 


No. IIL. of the Annals. 


17. Hannibal swearing at the Altar, Nicolo Poussin. 


20. 


Eternal enmity to the Romans.—The beautiful 
architecture, and the elegantly draped figures which 
form the composition, are in the true style of the 
antique; they have an air of peculiar grandeur 
worthy this great and accomplished painter.— From 
the Gallery Ruspoli, at Rome. 


The Dream of Aineas, ™ Salvator Rosa. 

The hero is represented asleep on the banks of the 
Tyber, and the genius of the river urging him to 
fulfil his destiny. Salvator always appears to advan- 
tage, and never more than when he grasps at the 
highest efforts of his art, the embodying the poetical 
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ol. 


59. 


and ideal, of which this is a striking example: it is 
the idea of Virgil in universal language. This, with 
the other pictures of the master in the present collec- 
tion, ornamented the gallery of the Prince Pio of 
Savoy. 


Judith with the Head of Holofernes, Guido. 

The figure of the august heroine, who delivered her 
country from the tyrannous invader, is delineated in 
an attitude of grandeur and dignity ; she holds in her 
Jeft hand the head of the tyrant, and in her right the 
instrument of \his destruction. It is in the boldest 
style of the master, and was engraved when in the 
Gallery Zembeccari, at Bologna. 


Christ praying on the Mount, - Morazzone. 

Comforted by an angel, who is presenting the 
sacred chalice, and holding a cross; the disciples are 
asleep in the fore-ground. The style strongly re- 
minds the spectator of the manner of Coreggio; the 
light emanating from the heavenly messenger falls on 
the principal figure in the centre, and thence glances 
on the sleepers, illuminating and giving a powerful 
effect to the whole composition. It is of the highest 
walk of art, and formerly ornamented the gallery of 
Cardinal Crivelli. 


Satan vanquished by St. Michael, 
Giulio Cesare Procaccini 
Painted expressly in competition with Guido, with 
whom he has certainly divided the palm of excellence 
in this instance. The composition evinces the grand 
idea of the painter, being majestic in the design, and 
energetic in the execution. The characters of St. 
Michael and Satan are well preserved ; the one exhi- 
biting the mild benignity of celestial purity, and the 
other the turbulent and haughty demeanour, though 
corporally vanquished, of the arch-traitor and prince 
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of the infernal regions. The introduction of the 
balance under the shield of Michael reminds the 
spectator cf the description in Milton— 


‘‘ The fiend look’d up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft.” 





And it is probable that the poet had seen this picture 
during his stay in Italy. The connoisseur will, no 
doubt, be pleased with the beautifully executed dra- 
pery of the saint, and the masterly drawing of the 
outstretched fiend will not escape observation. The 
picture may be accounted a chef-d’euvre in the art, 
as it unquestionably is of the master. 


64. d grand Lana with a Stag Hunt, 


Gaspar and Nicolo Poussin. 

The superior taste which these two celebrated pain- 
ters possessed, led them to the adoption of the noblest 
style of their art: in their landscapes the spectator is 
always presented with the secluded, the classic, the 
sublime. The choicest recesses of nature seem to 
have been opened to their view, and the poet’s ima- 
gination cannot form scenes more truly Arcadian 
and romantic than their pencils have described. The 
grandeur of the present subject is such as to impress 


’ the beholder with pleasure mixed with awe ; and it is 


impossible for a mind imbued with taste to contem- 
plate such a noble specimen of art without feelings of 
respect and admiration. The mountainous country, 
the large masses of trees, a noble lake flowing through 
the centre, the rolling clouds, gilded with the sun’s 
declining rays, have altogether a most magnificent 
effect. From the Collection of the Prince Pio of 
Savoy. | 


84. Portrait of the Wife of Francis the First, 


Leonardo da Vinci, 
The undoubted performance of Leonardo. She 
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No. 
holds in her hand a letter, with the superscription in 
Spanish. A duplicate of this picture is in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan. 


92. Paolo Veronese and his Family, - Paolo Veronese. 
Returning thanks in the church of our Lady of 
Health, for their preservation from the plague, of 
' which Titian died in the preceding year. Beside the 
portraits of his living family, are introduced two of 
his children who were dead, thus preserving to poste- 
rity the likenesses of the whole. The composition 
has an air of classic grandeur and simplicity that is 
peculiarly striking, nothing extraneous being intro- 
duced to disturb the religious solemnity of the scene ; 
and the colouring is remarkable for its sobriety of 
tone, in which it differs materially from the painter’, 
usual manner. It was purchased of the Canassa 
family, at Verona, in 1703, and has been described 
and engraved by the Academy at Milan. 
102. Marius meditating among the Ruins of Carthage, 
Salvator Rosa. 
The composition of this picture is of the true sub- 
lime: it represents a great man in his fallen estate, 
contemplating the vestiges of a unce powerful and 
magnificent city, whose ruined palaces and temples 
bear a resemblance te his own fortunes. His attitude 
is that of intense meditation, and he has the air of | 
one accustomed to command; the unconquerable 
spirit shines through him, which, disdaining to sink 
with the changes of fickle fortune, even amidst ruins, 
which to meaner minds would read a lecture of humi- 
liation, indulges the hope of a renovation of power 
and glory. The time is appropriate to the subject, 
being the close of the day, with just sufficient of the 
moon’s pale beams to give effect to the objects in the 
picture, 


240. Barker’s Panoramic View 


113. Noah’s Sacrifice, - beid-sod of alia 
The restorers of the human race are making their 
first sacrifice after their miraculous preservation. 
The works of Sibella have hitherto been ascribed to 
other masters; hence his name is but little known in 
this country: the artist who could paint in the man- 
ner of this picture, should not be deprived of his 
reputation. 
We hope to see this Gallery again open for public inspec- 
tion early next season, particularly as we are informed the 
proprietor has several more fine productions to add to his 
present splendid collection. 





Art. XVII. View of the City of St. Petersburg, taken 
on the Tower of the Observatory. Now exhibiting at 
H. A. Barker’s Panorama, Leicester-square. 


Tue manner of delineating views, called panoramic, is 
an invention purely English, and has never yet been 
equalled by any rival country. The inventor of this beau- 
tiful and correct method of delineation, which has been 
most aptly termed “ the triumph of perspective,” was 
Mr. Robert Barker, a landscape painter of considerable 
eminence, practising at Edinburgh. ‘The fine view of 
which city from the Calton-hill, has been said to have 
given him the first idea of a panorama. Among the first 
of these works which Mr. Barker exhibited, was a View of 
Lord Howe’s fleet riding at anchor at Spithead, with views 
of the coasts of Hampshire, Sussex and the Isle of Wight, 
and the delusion and effect were most perfect and magical. 
The success of the new invention was complete; and each 
succeeding year has only added success and improvements, 
in the regular exhibition of these works. Among other 
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subsequent panoramas that we remember with the greatest 
pleasure, as embracing the most perfect optical delusion 
with the greatest pictorial merit, were the views of 
Brighton, Windsor, Margate, Malta, Gibraltar (twice), 
and Paris, exhibited here, and some fine ones of Rome, 
the Campagna di Roma, Florence and Paris, by Messrs. 
Reinagle and J. Barker in the Strand, which latter, al- 
though inferior in size to that in Leicester-square, were 
excessively beautiful in finish, particularly the Campagna 
and the exquisite Florence. 

We have not forgotten Flushing and Waterloo, but 
we do not esteem moving subjects so good for panoramas, 
as steady views exhibiting one single point of time, with 
as few moving figures as possible; such subjects as the 
former are too amenable to the complaints of an excel- 
lent French* critic, “ ces hommes  & pied et & cheval qui 
sont toujours dans attitude de se déplacer, et qui restent 
toujours en place; ces chevaux qui toujours se cabrent; 
ces soldats qui clouent toujours les canons sans avoir 
jamais fini, &c. &c. They always appear as if Prospero’s 
magic wand had been waved over them, and they had 
been suddenly petrified while in action. But this objec~ 
tion does not reach views of places, towns, or cities, the 
‘masses are immovable, the effect is natural, and the sen- 
sation arising trom their inspection satisfactory and de- 
lightful. 

Such were our sensations and sentiments in viewing the 
panorama of St. Petersburg, and it is amply due to Mr. 
H. A. Barker, son of the ingenious inventor, to award 
him a liberal share’ of praise for its execution. Its per- 
spective, both lineal and aérial, are most perfect, its 
chiaroscuro and colouring true, and the whole painter-like 
and fine. ‘The distance is most exquisitely managed, and 
we hesitate not to pronounce it the best panorama sinve 
the Gibraltar. 

* M:A. L. Millin. 
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Art. XVI. Curisv’s Last SUPPER WITH HIs Dis- 
cipLes. By Leonardo da Vinci. Now exhibiting at 
No. 87, Pali-Mall. 


motus Animorum, et corde repostos 
Exprimere affectus, paucisque coloribus ipsam 
Pingere posse Animam, atque oculis prebere videndam, 
Hloc opus, hic labor est. Pauci quos equus amavit 
Juppiter, aut ardens evexit ad ethera virtus, 


Dis similes potuere manu miracula tanta. 
? De Arte Graphica. 


THe numerous accounts which have been written of the 
celebrated LEONARDO DA Vinc1I, and of the divine per- 
formance, his representation of Christ’s last supper with 
his disciples, render it almost impossible to add any thing 
of value to the biography or the criticism, and quite un- 
necessary to go into details respecting the composition or 
the author. To every one in the least enamoured of works 
of art, the composition must be well known; for scarcely 
a writer on the subject of painting, or a traveller with any 
pretensions to taste, who may have made Italy the scene 
of his peregrinations, but has given a description, in some 
way or other, of “ the Last Supper in the Refectory of 
the Dominicians at Milan.” But with how much critical 
judgment and truth, with respect to its merits, it is diffi- 
cult to say, when such contrariety of opinion and assertion 
on mere matter of fact are observed in the several rela- 
tions. ‘That the composition, as to the principal parts and 
arrangement, was, as is given in the print by Raffaelle 
Morghen, there can be little doubt; he must have been 
avery inattentive observer who could assert otherwise : 
but what are we to think of those who have pronounced 
that the Apostles were all very ugly,* that St. John} had 
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maisj’y trowuverois a redire que tous les visuges sont fort laids. 
Carlo De Brosses. , | 


t ly aun defaut assez singulier: la main du S. Jean a six doigis. 
Cochin. . 
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six fingers, that the head of Christ was left in an unfinished 
state, and that there were a variety of other blemishes 
and defects which, however, have never been made ap- 
parent by any copy or print that has the smallest preten- 
sions to an authentic representation of the picture. That 
part of the world, therefore, which had not the good fortune 
to sojourn at Milan, was content to believe the composition 
to be a first rate emanation of pictorial powers, qualified 
with the before mentioned defects; and it has been the 
fashion to retail the several anecdotes, and to praise the 
Last Supper in conjunction with the ‘Transfiguration by 
Raffaelle, without knowing any more of them than the 
prints supplied, or idle travellers or biographers had re- 
lated. But the custom of praising painters and authors 
by mere rote is so common, that every day we hear the 
names of the most celebrated put forth with the greatest 
plausibility, by men who never dip deeper than a title- 
page, or know more of a picture than from the informa- 
tion contained in an auctioneer’s catalogue. Hence 
Shakspeare and Milton are pronounced all excellent by 
those who scarcely know whether they were Greeks or 
Romans; and Raffaelle, Coreggio, and Leonardo da 
Vinci are the everlasting theme of panegyric by pretended 
cognoscenti, who never recognise their works except in the 
drawing-room of a lord, whose well framed copies are 
sure to be entitled to their warmest admiration. 

To give even a brief abstract of the various accounts 
and opinions of “ the Last Supper,’ from the, several 
authors who have descanted upon it, beginning with 
Giorgio Rovegnatino of the sixteenth century, and ending 
with Luigi Lanzi of the present, would occupy the whole 
of the volume: we must therefore content ourselves with 
remarking, that while the greater number agree as to the 
composition and original excellence of the performance, 
there are very material differences in their accounts of its 
state of preservation at various periods. 
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Armenini, who wrote about the year 1585, says that the 
picture was then half-destroyed; Condamine, in 1757, 
asserts that the whole had been repainted ; La Lande, in 
1765, says that it had only been cleaned by an English- 
man; and the Abbate Richard, following up the opinion 
of La Lande, maintains, in opposition to Richardson and 
others, that “ the picture ts precious for its antiquity and 
preservation, and that it does not appear to have been touched 
since the time of Leonardo da Vinci! * These are but @ 
very few of the contradictory statements as to the original 
painting in the Refectory of the Dominicians at Milan > 
of the numerous copies that exist, there are better rela- 
tions, though it is very evident that many writers have 
confounded copies with the original ; for as it was cus- 
tomary for copyists to take liberties in the transcription, 
the erroneous remarks that have been applied to the ori- 
ginal composition may be thus sometimes traced to their 
true source. 

It is related that Francis the First, the great friend of 
Leonardo, was so enamoured of the picture at Milan, that 
he would willingly have removed the wall on which it was 
painted, had it been practicable, but finding it impossible to 
effect this, he was content to have a copy made for him, for 
which purpose, Marco d’ Oggiono, an eminent scholar of 
Leonardo, was employed, and the copy left at the monastery 
of the Carthusians at Pavia, There can be no doubt that a 
copy executed by order of that monarch, and under the im- 
mediate inspection of Leonardo himself, would possess: all 
the beauties of the original, as far as regarded composition, 
character, and expression ; and with the assistanee of that 
great master, anxious to gratify his patron, an oceasional 
retouching would bring it as near as possible to his own 


* Cette grande composition est digne de la reputation de son auteur, 
et est précieuse par rapport a son ancienneté et a sa conservation. 
fl ne paroit pas que Von ait touché ace tableau depuis letems de 
Léonard de Vinci. 
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performance: But the truth is that, however plausible 
such a relation may seem, it cannot be traced to an au- 
thentic source ; and it is well known that the Carthusians 
of Pavia boasted that the world was indebted more to 
them than to: the Dominicans of Milan, since they had 
preserved a fac simile of the chef d’euvre the Dominicans 
had abandoned to destruction. It is, therefore, more 
probable, that the Carthusians of Pavia, desirous of pos- 
sessing such an inestimable performance, would employ a 
man of known ability to produce them a copy, and Marco 
d’Oggiono being a favourite disciple of Leonardo, would, 
in addition to his own skill, receive every assistance from 
his master, both from affection to the pupil and a desire 
that the first copy at least should be a faithful resemblance 
of the original. Another copy was made by Bernardino 
Luini for the refectory of the Franciscans at Lugano ; 
and about forty years after the death of Leonardo, a third 
by Lomazzo for the convent Della Pace at Milan. ‘These 
three were doubtless the best’ resemblances of the divine 
production of Leonardo; but the copies by Luini and 
Lomazzo, being of considerably less dimensions than the 
original, would fail in some respect with regard to the 
powerful effect resulting from the very magnitude, while 

_ that by Marco d’Oggiono from its being exactly of the 

» same dimensions, and performed not only under the eye, 
but with the assistance of the author, would exhibit all the 
striking beauties: of its architype. Indeed it has been the 
concurrent opinion of every judicious writer who has had 
occasion to mention it, that it compensates, as far as a 
copy can compensate, for the loss of the original, which 
justifies. the boast of the Carthusians of Pavia. 

That the grand picture now exhibiting in London, and 
the subject of our present discussion, is that possessed by 
the Carthusians of Pavia, is well ascertained: and so 
striking is the internal evidence it bears of being of the 
highest efforts of art in, composition, expression, colouring, 
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and chiaroscuro, that those who are better acquainted with : 
the excellences of Leonardo, from the eulogiums passed 
on his works by his various biographers, than with the 
exact style of the master, and the history of the numerous 
copies that have been made of this grand production, have 
not scrupled to pronounce it an original performance. 
However erroneous such a judgment may be in point of 
fact, it by no means impugns the taste of those who gave 
it. The great excellence of Leonardo is expression, and 
in expression this picture is unrivalled. Not only has 
each Apostle a distinct physiognomical character, but the 
sentiments of horror and indignation, are described in their 
countenances with the most marked differences; so much 
so that what Rubens declared of the original, may with 
great justice be applied to this, “ that it is almost impos- 
sible to speak of it as it deserved, much less to imitate tt.” 
Many who examine this magnificent picture will, no 
doubt, be surprised at beholding the head of Christ finished 
in the same perfection as those of the Apostles, having 
met with the anecdote in almost every writer on the sub- 
ject, that Leonardo had left it in an unfinished state, des- 
pairing of being able to execute it according to the idea 
he had formed of the superior nature of the Redeemer. 
Had the head of Christ been left in an unfinished state in 
the original, it can hardly be supposed that Oggiono would 
have ventured to supply what his master despaired of 
producing: but we learn from Richardson, who saw the 
remains of the picture a century ago, that the head of 
Christ was in as finished a style as any other visible part. 
The true explication of the mistake is, however, to be 
found in Lomazzo,* who received it from Bernard Zenale, 
the friend and confidant of Leonardo, and who painted 
frescoes in the cloisters of the monastery at) Milan, at 
the same time that Leonardo was employed on his Last 
Supper. He relates, that having painted the other i: ae 
* Dell’ Arte della Pittura, liv. I, co 9. 
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tles, Leonardo represented James the Great and James 
the Less with so much majesty and beauty, that when he 
afterwards painted the physiognomy of Christ he could 
not perfect it according to his wish, being unable to sur- 
pass what he had already accomplished with so much 
care, and yet so far below the exalted expression of the 
divine nature which he had formed in his own mind. 
In this dilemna he requested the advice of Zenale: « My 
dear Leonardo,” replied Zenale, ‘* thou hast committed 
an error of that nature that none but God can extricate 
thee from; for it is impossible for thee or any one to 
give more divinity and beauty to another figure than thou 
hast already bestowed on the two Saints James. Be 
resigned, therefore, and leave Christ so far imperfect, for 
thou wilt never make him appear as Christ near these 
Apostles. Leonardo adopted the advice of his friend, and 
left the face of Christ without further attempts at im- 
provement.” ‘That the picture was finished, we have not 
only the concurring opinions of Luca Paccioli,* who was 
contemporary with Leonardo, and of Lomazzo who made 
a copy of the work, who speak particularly of the divine 
expression of the Saviour’s countenance, but also of Ar- 
menini, who is said by some to have finished the head of 
Christ, mentions it as something miraculous.t Numerous 
passages might be adduced, would our limits permit, to 
shew that the story of Christ’s head being left in an 
unfinished state arose from a misunderstanding of the 
above anecdote by Lomazzo; but the circumstance is of 
itself so unlikely, that it is unnecessary to pursue it any 
further. 

{t was before observed, that the chief excellence of 
Leonardo da Vinci is characteristic expression. It will be 
obvious to the least observant spectator that this picture 
exhibits as fine specimens of varied expression as can be well 


* Della divina Proportione, parte I. ¢. 3. Milano, 1509. 
t Vert Precetti delle Pitture, 1587. 
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imagined ; and until it is seen no one, it may be asserted, 
can have a just idea of the original in its primitive state. 
Hitherto those who have not had an opportunity of visiting 
the Continent, were satisfied with the print by Raffaelle 
Morghen, conceiving that an artist of so much celebrity 
would have access to the best means of giving a faithful 
representation of a picture too famous from its first ap- 
pearance not to have an authentic copy in existence: 
but a momentary comparison of the picture and print, 
will demonstrate that the latter was engraved from one 
of very doubtful veracity. Compared with the picture, it 
is defective in that expression and diversity of character 
which constitute the master’s chief excellency, and it 
contains many auxiliaries which he would not have intro- 
duced, and omits others necessary to the story. It would . 
lead to an examination too extensive in the present in- 
stance, were we to enter into a critical analysis of the 
two; nor have we a wish to decry the print, which will 
always be valuable as a work of art, though henceforth 
it cannot be considered a faithful representation of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci’s Last Supper. He was too learned in 
Hebrew customs and ordinances to commit the error of 
introducing fish at the feast of the Passover. The error 
however, did not originate with the engraver ; it was the 
introduction of some minor genius of an early period, and 
the excuse seems to be that it was allusive to the occupa- 
tion of Peter and Andrew, before whom the dish is placed. 
The circumstance is certainly an ingenious absurdity, and 
is to be found varied, as to the species, in most of the 
indifferent copies. 

In the grand picture the proper adjuncts only will be 
found, though it was not convenient for picturesque effect 
to adhere strictly to the mode in which the Passover was origi- 
nally ordained to be eaten, and from which the Jews at the 
time of Christ had deviated. The food on the table consists 
only of such articles as by the Mosaical ordinance, and the 
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best accounts of Jewish ceremonies, was allowed to be 
eaten. The Lamb of the Passover forms the principal 
dish, accompanied with cakes, composed of various ingre- 
dients, commemorative of the tasks imposed on their 
forefathers when in bondage to the Egyptians; bitter 
herbs, fruits and vinegar, and cups of wine, which it was 
incumbent on every Jew to drink at this feast. ‘The whole 
ceremony, as related by the Evangelists, is in strict ac- 
cordance with the Jewish ritual; and most of the expres~ 
sions uttered by Christ on this occasion were apposite 
parodies on the sentences at all times used at the Feast of 
the Passover by the principal person at the table.* - How-. 
ever trivial the errors that regard customs may appear to 
many, they are the distinguishing marks of inferior artists, 
of painters by trade and not by genius; and such do 
abound, 

In looking at this picture we behold the shpaleerornre 
ment of the sublimest efforts of art; the just expressions 
of the varieties of human character from meekness to cho- 
leric revenge, according to temperament; from hasty, 
open honesty, to close, crafty, cool, designing villainy, 
according to disposition; from eagerness of action to 
considerate enquiry, according to age and experience; 
and the nicer gradations of physiognomical denotements 
from the avaricious calculating traitor, the most brutalized 
of his species, to the sanctified holiness of the Universal 
Benefactor, who united in himself the noblest human 
qualities with the attributes of divinity. A critical analysis 
of the subject is not at present our attention, or it might 
not be difficult to shew with what attention and skill the 
artist has designated the several personages in the compo- 
sition: we shall content ourselves with merely giving their 
names, and glancing at their distinguishing features, ac- 


* Vide Le Clerc’s notes on the Evangelists, Picart’s Cérémonies 
Religieuses des Juifs, Basnage Histoire des Juifs, &c. &c. 
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cording to the evidence of the subject, and the best — 
rities with which we are acquainted. 

Commencing, then, with the right of the picture, but 
left of the spectator, the Apostle who is standing up is 
Bartholomew ; his fine expressive face exhibits strong 
marks of inquietude and distress, and his action indi- 
cates a desire to ascertain whether he had heard cor- 
rectly the Saviour’s declaration. The next, who is plae- 
ing his right hand on the shoulder of his neighbour, and 
extending his left to Peter, is James the Less, called the 
Just; there is a mixture of earnestness and gentleness in 
his countenance divested of any violent emotion. It is an 
historical fact, that James, in person, bore a great resem- 
blance to Christ, being his cousin in the fiesh; and it is 
very common to see the same physiognomy used for the 

Saviour, not only by Leonardo da Vinci, but by many other 
celebrated painters of the Italian schools. The third is 
Andrew, who lifts up his hands in astonishment; his 
honest features represent the integrity of his heart, and 
astonishment is the only expression they exhibit. ‘The 
fourth is Peter, the irascible, but zealous follower of Jesus. 
Of a warm temperament, he at all times distinguished 
himself by his fervour in behalf of his master, and on this 
occasion was particularly anxious to ascertain which of 
them would be guilty of such heinous treason ; his right 
hand placed on a kind of short sword, which is attached 
to him, seems to menace revenge against the delinquent. 
Judas is easily distinguished, not only by physiognomical 
denotements, but as holding the bag, and by the unlucky 
signification of the overturned salt. The circumstance of 
this head being a likeness of the Prior of the Dominicans, 
who from avaricious motives was so urgent with Leonardo 
to finish the picture, has been repeated by almost every 
writer on the subject, and is too good a story to be con- 
troverted. Painters, like poets, are an irritable race ; and 
those who are conscious that they possess bad qualities 


mat 
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should be careful not to offend them. Dante and Michel- 
angelo placed cardinals, for their ill offices to them, 
among the damned, in their fictitious representations ; and 
the poor Dominican Prior, by the universal opinion of 
writers.on his physiognomy, has: been adjudged worthy of 
all the pains and penalties of the infernal regions for the 
bad qualities which, properly speaking, they meant to as+ 
eribe only to Judas, ‘because he happened to be chosen 
for'the lay figure of that unlucky son of Satan. The 
meek and amiable John, the beloved disciple of Christ, is 
the next: his countenance is remarkable for its’ feminine 
beauty, and hence) many have fallen into a mistake re- 
specting the sex. » The passions are all.dormant ; his face 
is the symbol of meekness, humility and resignation. 
The centre of the table is occupied bythe Saviour, the 
gravity of whose aspect strongly indicates the grief of his 
soul in announcing the terrible prediction. On the left of 
Christ the disciple who extends his arms, and exhibits 
signs of horror and detestation, is:James, the brother of 
John, surnamed the Great; Thomas stands behind him, 
and holds up his hand, seemingly accompanied with a 
menace; Philip, wlio is said to have been a man of refined 
feelings and a tender nature, is in the act of opening his 
bosom, as willing to submit his heart to the severest 
scrutiny ; the young man who is so earnestly relating 
to the two Elders the words of Christ, is Matthew; 
Thaddeus is the fifth, and Simon the last.* Whether we 


* The Abbé Guillon, who has been indefatigable in his researches 
respecting this picture, speaking of the Apostles, confesses ‘* Qu’on 
a varié beaucoup dans la dénomination individuelle de chacun @eux, 
et il nest pas une des listes qu'on en a imaginées que puisse étre 
raisonnablement adoptée en son entier.”? We should prefer the adop- 
tion of the names given by the Abbé, because we entirely agree with 
him as to the means necessary to be used for ascertaining the point 
‘correctly, though we are not satisfied that it is done so by him in 
one or two instances. Had we seen his work earlier, we should 
‘have embodied in this notice many of the points which he has 
treated with great skill and judgment. To those who are desirous of 
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consider the picture with regard to composition, distribu- 
lion, variety of character and expression, or force: of con- 
trast, we are equally filled with admiration; and cannot 
but hail it as a most fortunate circumstance to the young 
artists of this country, that they have such an opportunity 
of beholding in this work an illustration of those lessons of. 
art which the author has laid down for their instruction. 
The picture is in excellent preservation, allowing for the 
time it has been painted, and the unavoidable injuries it 
must have sustained by being frequently rolled up; and 
the re-touches are not such as to affect any material part. 
We know not whether it be the intention of the proprietor 
ouly to exhibit it, or to sell it: if the Jatter, it has our 
hearty recommendation to those patrons of art, THE 
GovERNORS OF THE Brirtisu INstiruTion, who have 
already signalized themselves by their munificent encou- 
ragement and assistance towards forming a National Gal- 
lery. It would be the noblest foundation on which they 
could build; for, compared with the expressions of the 
inind, the other parts of painting are mere;mechanical 
Jabour. We want great examples in art, to infuse.a 
proper spirit, not only:into our painters, but’ the, public ; 
and if the exhibition of the Cartoons of Raffaelle, and such 
a picture as this Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci, will not 
do so, why then we have no pretensions to geniusoor tasle ; 
it is immaterial whether our artists continue to paint 
clothes, or take up the equally ingenious trade of making 
them. ‘The gauntlet is, however, thrown down, and 
it will be seen whether England possesses a genius gifted 
with powers to contend with the masters of Italy, and 
courage to attempt it; even failure in such a contest will 
be honourable. 3 =e 


examining the subject critically, we recommend the perusal of his 
“< Essui historique et psycologique,” and also another work by Luigi 
Bossi, entitled ‘* Del Cenacolo di Leonardo da Vinci,’ where they wilk 
find it treated of in all its bearings. 
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PRINTS. 


Arr. XIX, Portrait of his Serene Highness Prince Leopold. 
of Saxe-Cobourg, K.G.°K.G.C. B. &c. &c. from a 
Picture in the Possession of Her Royal Highness the 
Princess Charlotte. Painted by George Dawe, Esq, 
R. A. Engraved by Henry Dawe, 1817. 

Tue merits of the original picture from which this plate 
is engraved, was amply discussed in our last number, in 
the review of the exhibition at the Royal Academy, and 
its excellences duly acknowledged. The print is well 
engraved in mezzotinto by a younger brother of the 
painter, and is a faithful copy in black and white, of the 
original picture. We again repeat, that it is the best 
portrait of his Serene Highness extant. This is the first 
production of Mr. Henry Dawe’s that we have seen, and 
gives abundant promise of excellence in so young an 
engraver. 

Art. XX. Portrait of George Simms, Esg. Painted by 
James Lonsdale, Esq. Engraved by Charles Turner, 
1817. 

ANOTHER excellent mezzolinto from a more practised 

engraver, who has added many excellent, though few 

better productions to the stock of English mezzotintos. 

Mr. Simms, we understand, is a worthy man, highly es- 

teemed in a large circle of friends, who must be pleased 

in possessing so excellent a memorial of their excellent 
friend. 





BOOKS. 


Arr. XXI. Storia della Scultura dal suo Risorgimento in 
Italia sino al Secolo XIX. Venezia, 1816, 2 vols. folto. 
Imported by Payne and Foss. 

We have but room to call the attention of our readers to 

this useful work, which exhibits some curious specimens 
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of pointed, or Gothic architecture, and,of early examples 
of sculpture. It forms an excellent continuation of the 
works of the Abbé Winkelman, and D’Agincourt. The 
plates are all engraved in outline, and consist of 130 

various specimens, among which is an elevation of the — 
cathedral at Milan. * 


Arr. XXII. The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Westminster, with architectural 
and graphical Illustrations, by J.P. Neale. The literary 
Department by E. W. Brayley, Part III, Longman 
and Co. and Neale, 1817. 

Tue third part of this interesting work is, if oe supe- 

rior to the other two. Mr. Neale proceeds with eare, and 

his work is consequently improving. The plates of this 
number are, the completion of the historical entablature on 
the screen in the chapel of Edward the Confessor, exe- 
cuted in a beautiful style of finished etching by Sands. 

A sectional elevation of three compartments on the south 

side of the choir, extending from the pier of the great 

tower ; most accurately and delicately engraved in lines 
by J. Roffe. A very painter-like perspective view in 

Edward the Confessor’s Chapel, shewing Richard the 

Second’s monument, the coronation chair, &c. Ke, en- 

graved with brilliancy and freedom by W. Woolnoth. 

The distance and chiaroscuro in the middle and fore- 

ground are truly excellent. This fine plate is appropri- 

ately dedicated to Sir R. C. Hoare. The doorway into 
the nave, from the western cloister, engraved by J. Byrne, 
and a view in the north aisle looking towards the east, and 

shewing Crouchback’s monument, &c. &c. 

Mr. Neale has in this publication given assurances of 
his talents as an artist, and presented the public with 
a work in the highest class of graphic excellence. The 
engravings are all in the line manner, and possess a pic- 
torial] feeling that no other country but England can now 
produce. 
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The history and other ‘portions of the literary depart- 
ment are deferred till the conclusion of the work. 


Art. XXIII. Hints for the Improvement of Prisons, for 
their better Regulation, and for a more economical Ma- 
nagement of Prisoners; partly founded on the Principles 
of the late John Howard, Esq. F. A. 8. embracing all 
the practical Benefits of that illustrious Philanthropist 
and other subsequent Writers, particularly the Recom- 
mendations and Suggestions of the Select Committee of 
the Honourable the House of Commons, &c. &c. by James 
Elmes, Architect. London, 1817, pp. 28, and wond-cuts. 


Tuts little work comprehends so much practical utility, 
that we shall let it speak for itself in the following extracts 
from its introduction. 

“Tt is much to be regretted,” says Mr. Elmes, “ that 
among all the architects who have been entrusted with the 
construction of prisons, so few should have availed them- 
Selves of the abundant information and instructions, which 
are so liberally provided for them by our greatest philan- 
thropists and philosophers. With the finest theories in 
the world, we have the worst constructed and the worst 
regulated prisons in Europe. With the results of the 
daborious, the tinceasing exertions of the benevolent 
Howard before our eyes, we persevere in ancient and 
ruinous errors: We erect statues, and we honour the 
memory of the illustrious man, to whose anxious and un- 
remitting labouis in the cause of suffering humanity, to 
‘which death itself could alone affix a period, we owe the 
glory of possessing one of the greatest ornaments of human 
hatuire; yét we neglect the invaluable records of his 
labours, the rich fund ‘of instructions, both of imitation 
and avoidance, with which he has blest humanity, and 
honoured his native country; an inexhaustible legacy, 
collected with such labour, such expense of time, money, 
comforts and health, and left to us with such powerful 
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recommendations in its favour.” He then laments other 
similar neglects, and cites the opinion of the Committee 
of the House of Commons in condemnation of the New 
Prison of the City of London. 

“ Of the labours and services of Howard, of Bentham, of 
Lettsom and of Nield, the world is sufficiently aware, but 
of a late publication in France, it is not yet so well, or 
sufficiently informed. It is called * Prison d’ Essai instituée 
par ?Ordonnance du Roi du 9 Septembre, 1814;’ and is 
generally supposed to be from the pen of the Duke de 
Rochefaucault Liancourt. This experimental prison em- 
braces most of the advantages of discipline of our illustrious 
countryman, to whom it would but have beenjust, had the 
author acknowledged his obligations. But no: neither 
the name of Howard, from whom the author has borrowed 
so much, even to the name § Maison d’Amendement,’ nor 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, of 
whose meritorious services I believe the author has much 
availed himself, are mentioned. Although the ¢ Prison 
d’Essai’ contains much valuable matter, and is well ar- 
ranged, there is little of it that is not borrowed from our 
sources, and left unacknowledged; in fact, the only ap- 
pearance of acknowledgment that any predecessors had 
gone over the ground before him, is in almost the. last 
page, where he admits that ‘ les Quakers de Philadelphie 
en ont eu Phonneur,’ and that ¢ ils ont été imités dans 
divers états de |’Amérique.’” 

The author next says, that “ the ‘ Preambule’ of this 
excellent pamphlet, which I believe is not yet published, 
says, that, ‘ l’intention de l’éstablissement de la nouvelle 
prison est de chercher A ramener au bien des criminels, 
de les rendre a la société avec un changement dans leurs 
idées, dans leurs moeurs, dans leurs habitudes, qui les rende 
des hommes, non seulement sans inconvénient pour la 
société, mais utiles.’ The noble author then proceeds to 
state that, ¢ arrétés aprés plusieurs crimes ou tentatives de 
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crimes, ils n’ont appris dans les prisons que les moyens 
d’éviter 4 Vavenir les mal-adresses qui ont causé leur 
arrestation et leur jugement; ils n’ont d’autre idée que le. 
crime; ils vivent dans un atmosphére des crimes, dont rien 
ne peut les faire sortir.’ It is to remove, to cleanse, to 
purify the prisons of these kingdoms from this baneful 
atmosphere, that my humble efforts are directed | 

“The ¢ Prison d’ Essai’ contains much useful and prac- 
tical matter, and it is hoped much good will arise from its 
promulgation, for, if it be successful, all the prisons in 
France are to be directed and governed thereby. An ex- 
ample worthy of imitation, and which ought to be.adopted 
in thiscountry. One of the largest and most complete of 
the metropolitan prisons should be chosen for the experi- 
ment, and by law every one in the United Kingdom should 
take example from the central, just as the provincial 

national schools do from the central establishment in 
London.” 

This latter proposal is highly deserving the attention of 
a wise and liberal administration, and we are happy to 
hear that the hint has not been thrown away, and that a 
bill founded on so excellent a plan, will be submitted to 
the attention of the legislature in next session. 

Mr. Elmes asserts, in the commencement of the work, 
that his “ hints and designs are all founded on the excellent 
and philanthropic plan of separation, reward and punish- 
ment of the benevolent Howard, embracing all his views, 
withsome attempts at improvements on his admirable ideas. 

He admits, “ that few men knew more of the construc. 
tion, economy and discipline of a’ prison, than Mr. Howard, 
who has given to-his elaborate work thereon, a motto re- 
plete with philosophic profoundness, justice and truth. 
‘It is of little advantage,’ says this oracle of penal juris- 
prudence, ‘ to restrain the bad by punishment, unless you 
render them good by discipline.’ ‘ Parum est coercere 
improbus poena, nisi probos efficias disciplina.” Impressed 


¢ 
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with this irrefragable sentiment, it Has been my endea= 
vours in the following work to classify and arrange for 
separation, reward, and punishment, the unfortunate beings 
for whose confinement, habitation, punishment, or reform . 
such buildings are intended.” - 
From these premises he draws the conclusion, that “ se- 
curity, health and order, are among the first requisites of a 
prison,” and they have been most attentively considered 
in his designs. . | 
The rest of the work consists of two designs for prisons 
on the new plan, with plans, elevations, and sections, cor- 
rectly cut in wood, and full explanations for their construc- 
tion and management. Abstracts of Mr. Howard’s 
and the Duke de Rochefoucault’s work, and a useful 
Appendix, extracted from the Reports of the Select Com- 
mittee (to whom the work is dedicated), and from the 
work of William Morton Pitt, Esq. We confidently re- 
commend this work to the attention of every philanthro- 
pist, and active magistrate, D. 


8 





TRANSACTIONS AND OCCURRENCES OF SOCIETIES, &C. 
CONNECTED WITH THE F'InE Arts. 


Arr. XXIV. Account of the Meeting of the Architectural 
Students of the Royal Academy, Copies of their Resolu- 
tions, and of their Petition to the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy. 


[Concluded from page 126.] 


Mr. T. L. Donaxpson then read the following Resolu- 
tions, which were severally passed, viz. 

1. That a petition to the President and Council of the 
Royal Academy, requesting them to form a School of 
Architecture, be immediately prepared and signed. 
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2. That a public School of Architecture is highly néces- 
sary for the advancement of the art, and furtherance of 
the studies of the architectural student. 

3. That the Royal Academy having been instituted for 
the promotion of the sister arts, we regard this establish- 
ment as the most proper place for such a school. 

4. That the following be the Petition. (Vide the Peti- 
tion, which was then read.) 

5. That Mr. Howard be waited on by a committee, and 
requested to lay the same before the President and Council. 

6. That a committee for executing these Resolutions be 
chosen, and authorised to act for us on this occasion. 

7. That the members of the Architectural Students’ 
- Society be the committee. 

Mr. GARLING put a few questions to the Chair, which 
were answered in explanation by the Chairman and Mr. 
Donaldson; and the second Resolution was passed nem. 
con. 

The third Resolution was then read from the Chair; 
and after a desultory conversation, was passed as before. 

Mr. AcTon, in a neat speech, made some observations 
‘as to what appeared to him to be objectionable; which 
probably arose from his want of knowledge as to the meet- 
ings and objects of the Architectural Students’ Society, to 
which he paid some well-turned compliments, and thanked 
them for calling this meeting. ' 

Mr. Donatpson replied, in explanation, and the next 
Resolution was put, and passed unanimously. 

Mr. GaRDINER proposed, that although the meeting 
was most numerous and respectable, yet as many students 
could not attend this evening, but would wish to sign the 
petition, he would move, that it be permitted to lie at 
‘Mr. Donaldson’s house for signature a few days, or a 
week ; and that a public advertisement, notifying “the 
same, be inserted in the public papers, which was seconded 
by Mr. Acton, and passed unanimously. 


\ 
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Mr. AupERson then requested permission to read a 
letter which he, as an individual student, had taken the 
liberty to write to Mr. West, about these grievances, 
which being given, he read; but from its length, and from 
the hopes that Mr. A. will probably furnish us with a cor- 
rect copy, we omit. Its substance was much the same as 
the opening speech. 

The Resolutions being now all passed, and one of the 
members being employed in transcribing a fair copy of 
the petition on a sheet of Whatman’s best drawing paper, 

Mr. Etmes rose, and addressed the meeting nearly to 
the following effect: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, 


Before we separate, I wish to be indulged in a few ob- 
servations connected with the very important subject of 
our meeting Although [ completely and most cordially 
agree in every respect with the Resolutions of the praise- 
worthy Society which has convened us this evening, and 
with the petition which has been submitted to us, yet, Sir, 
in my humble opinion, it does not go the length so desir- 
-able an object requires; however, I shall neither oppose 
the Resolutions nor the petition, nor propose, in the pre- 
sent stage, any amendments thereto, although I think 
many are desirable, and even necessary. I think unani- 
mity in this stage so very important, that I shall sink every 
other consideration to obtain it; and I hope, and trust, 
so simple, so true, so modest and so requisite a petition, 
may pass with a cordial unanimity. 

I yet wish to detail, with all possible brevity, some 
attempts made by myself, and, a few friends who 
deservedly rank high in the profession, to obtain simi- 
lar, but greater immunities, to our neglected and ill- 
used art. To extol or expatiate on the excellence of 
architecture would be as supererogatory, as to extol the 
blessings of light and air, or the excellences of nature. 
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The present meeting may truly be called a practical. com- 
mentary on the text delivered ex-cathedra, by the learned 
and worthy Professor of our art at the Royal Academy last 
evening, which most of us, I believe, heard with pleasure 
and delight. 

. Nearly seven years ago | wrote, and obtained the opi- 
nions, of many of our leading architects, and more than 
one meeting was held at my house on the subject, of ob- 
taining a School of Architecture in some way; and [ 
mention it now, with your permission, that in the event, 
which I much fear, of the Academy rejecting our petition, 
on the grounds of its forming an example of insubordina- 
tion, for students to petition their teachers for more instruc- 
tion, and to point out their own wants. In the event of 
this rejection, I would then revise the consolidated scheme 
of the architects who assembled in 1810 at my house, for 
the establishment of a Royal Academy, a Library, and a 
Museum of Models. I have many of their opinions in 
writing; all offered co-operation. ‘The Professor of Ar- 
chitecture was consulted, and approved it generally, but 
declined being president ; and for want of an active leader 
the affair Jaid dormant. 

Determined, however, not to let so excellent a plan be 
lost for want of encouragement, | drew it out in the 
shape of a letter, and sent it to Mr. Thomas Hope, who 
was then a great patron and amateur of architecture. He 
replied politely and warmly to it, that it had more the 
air of an elaborate treatise than a private communication; 
and, with his permission, I published it in the Pamphleteer. 
Little, however, was done, except in private compliments 
to me, and one Review which noticed it. Mr. Hope left 
the country, and so it has slept again. ‘This meeting 
however, gives me the opportunity of reviving it; and 
with the permission of the Chair anc the gentlemen pre- 
sent, I will read briefly a short account of it. 

Mr. Elmes then read his plan, and the answers of 
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Messrs. Nash, Jefiry and Lewis Wyatt, Ware, Gwilt, Hard- 
wicke, Porden, Gandy, Tatham, Bond, Beazley, Lewis and 
other eminent professors, all agreeing with, and corroborat- 
ing his statements, with the Resolutions then passed, which 
are too long for insertion here, but may, perhaps, be given 
in our next number. 

Good God! Sir, cannot architecture find forty academi- 
cians? Should the leading art, for I am a believer in the 
doctrine, that architecture is the first of all the arts, for 
she, and she alone, finds employment for her younger and 
more attractive sisters; that without her those beauteous 
handmaids, those tiring women, those decorators of her 
beauty, painting and sculpture, could tot exist. Should 
the leading art, Sir, be degraded to a tenth share of the 
fortune of the three sisters, of whom she is the eldest? 
No one will maintain such an absurdity. Therefore it 
would bea waste of time and words to attempt to impugn it. 

Would not our extensive and difficult art furnish em- 
ploy and business foran academy. Certainly, yes. 

Should we not require a professor of the art generally, 
teachers, and school of drawing and perspective, of géo- 
metry, of mathematics, and their accessories, professors of 
construction, teachers of masonry in brick and stone, of 
carpentry ? would a professor of chemistry for cements, 
qualities of stone, soil, prevention of disease and decay in 
timber, and other materials? schools of civil engineering, 
formation of roads, harbours, canals and such like? “Do 
we not require a library, a museum of models? Does not 
our art, and its able professors, deserve to be placed in 
their proper rank in society ? in the national school of art? 
in the opinion of the kingdom ? 

I throw these hints out casually ; but if, as [ hope, this 
meeting will lead to others more important, I will, if per- 
mitted, give it greater attention. My object was, and is, 
and I am suported in it by numerous and great authori- 
ties, that an academy, or college of architecture, empow- 
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ered to grant diplomas of practice to professors, is a grand 
desideratum, would be of the greatest possible benefit to 
the art and its suffering professors; I say suffering, for do 
they not suffer under numerous and undeserved indigni- 
lies? and have they not been ably pointed out by Professor 
Soane? 

Such an academy as was established in France by the 
illustrious Colbert, a plan of which I may, ere long, be 
prepared to lay before you; but might consist of forty (as 
that is a fayourite number, and almost the prescription for 
an academy), academicians; a proper number of asso- 
ciates, from whom the vacant academicians should be 
taken by rotation; for} maintain no one should be made 
an associate who is unfit for an academician. Besides these, 
there shonld be an unlimited: list of licentiates, or 
licensed practitioners in the various branches of the pro- 
fession, and students proper. 

~This, | have already said, could not Weary with the 
present establishment of our revered monarch. It would 
throw as brilliant a wreath, of the laurel of the peaceful 
arts, around the brow of the Prince Regent, as that which 
embellishes his Royal Father, and carry his Royal High- 
ness’s name to posterity, as the patron and founder of the 
Roya. Acapemy oF ARCHITECTURE. 


_ The Chairman then announced that the fair copy of their 
petition was ready; it was read by the secretary, and 
signed by all (but one) of the members present. 


To the Presipenr and Councin of the Roya 
ACADEMY. 


We, the Architectural Students, whose names are hereunto 
affixed, in behalf of ourselyes and the other students of 
the Royal Academy, respectfully beg leave to solicit the 
attention of the President, and Council to this our Petition, 
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and humbly request that they will be pleased to take its 
prayer into their serious consideration. | 

Since the first establishment of the Royal Aicledeetive in- 
stituted under the auspices of our most gracious Sovereign, 
for the promotion of Painrinec, ScutprurE and ARcHI- 
TECTURE, various schools have been formed for the im- 
provement of the Students in the several branches of the 
two former Arts, from which they have received real and 
manifold advantages. We beg leave most gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the benefits, which we also have derived from 
this Institution; but we hope and trust that the President 
and Council will be pleased to extend to us, advantages in 
our Art, equal to those, which the Students of Painting and 
Sculpture in theirs at present enjoy ; and conceiving that it 
would not only tend highly to the advancement of the Art, 
but would add to the reputation of the Royal Academy, we 
venture to petition the President and Council that they would 
be pleased to form for their Students a School of Architec- 
ture, and allow them a further extension of the use of the 
Library. 

We presume not to offer any suggestion on the requisites 
for such an establishment, but leave it to the liberality and 
discernment of the President and Council, to render the 
object desired worthy the Institution, and suitable to the 
dignity and importance of the Art: and we trust that the 
President and Council will be pleased to regard this expres- 
sion of our wishes, as joined to sentiments of the utmost 
deference and respect. 


Mr. Exmes then proposed that the thanks of this meeting 
and of the whole profession were justly due to John Soane, 
Esq. Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy, for 
his great attention to their interests in general; and for his 
kind observations in his last night’s lecture, in relation to 
the Architectural Students, in particular. | 

Mr. Donacpson requested, before this motion was put 
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or seconded, that his worthy friend would remember the 
7th Jaw, in the 8th Section of the laws of the Royal Aca- 
demy, relating to Students, and requested leave to read it, 
which wasas follows : : 

« 7th. Every Student shall carefully observe silence cur- 
ing the Lectures, and refrain from giving any public mark 
of approbation or disapprobation.” 

He considered himself not deficient in respect to the 
learned professor in requesting Mr, Elmes to withdraw this 
motion, which being “ a public mark of approbation,” was 
in contravention of the laws, and might affect their petition. 

The motion was therefore withdrawn. 


Mr. Donatpson then moved that this meeting be 
dissolved. 


Mr. Evcmgs said that so much good had been derived 
from the meeting already, that he should be sorry to see it 
dissolved ; he therefore begged to substitute an amendment 
to his friend Donaldson’s motion, “ that this meeting. be 
adjourned till the COmmittee find occasion to reassemble us 
to report progress on the Petition or other business.” Which 
being seconded and passed unanimously, the meeting ad- 
journed. 


x 


List of the Architectural Students ofthe Royal Academy. 


Acton, W. Bassevi, George; Forbes, John 
Adams, Joseph Baxter, J. Gardiner, J. B. 
 Ainger, Alfred Bedford, F. Gandy, P. 


Aitchinson, G. «| Busby, Charles Garling, H. 
Alderson, James | Brooks, William | * Goldicutt, John | 
Alexander, Daniel} Clayton, Al. B. Habershon, | 
* Alexander, D. | Cooper, John Hardwick, ‘Tho, 
Allason, Thomas | * Donaldson, T. L.| Hakewill 

Angell, Samuel Doull, William Haycock, Edward 
Archer, Archibald | Edwards, Francis | Inwood, 

* Bailey, George |Elmes, James Jones, John 
Bailey, James Foyster, H. S. Kinnard, W. jun. 
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Lane, William Maliphant, George) Smith, Charles: - 
Leachman, John | Nicholson, M.A. | Taylor, T. jun. 


Lee, Thomas Osborn, Robert Thomas, M. E. 
* Lee, T. jun. Pain, G. R. Turner, John _ 
Legg, George _| Paterson,Samuel | Tyrrel, Charles 
Lockner, William | Phillips, G. Upward, J. Wm. 


Malton, Charles Porter, Vulliamy, Lewis 
Martin, Albinus | Porden, W, jun. | Wallace, Robert 
Matson, C. Purser, William | Willement, T. jun. 
Mead, J. Clement | Prittchett, Joseph | * Winckworth, J. 
Meikleham, R.S. | * Smith, C. H. Wyatt, Henry 
Meridith, M. 60% 





_N. B. Those who have an Asterisk (*) affixed to their 
Names are Members of the Architectural Students’ Society. 





Art. XXV. Royal Acadeny. 


The usual lectures were given this past winter in the 
Royal Academy, without any new feature except the usual 
new introductory lecture of Professor Carlisle, which we 
noticed in our third number, | | 

These were followed by Mr. Fusexi on painting, who 
was as usual critical, severe and animated, pointing the at- 
tention of his Students to.a high and laudable direction. 

Mr. Fiaxman added nothing new to his former course, 
but aguin promised interesting novelties in his next, which 
a want of leisure alone had prevented his adding to the 
present. m 

Mr. Soane gave his valuable and interesting course to 
most crowded auditories, and was received with that applause 
that his great exertions so well merited. At the close of his 
last Lecture, he assured the students that his next course 
would be entirely new, and a continuation of the present. 
We beg leave to refer our readers to the Champion Sunday 
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paper, for an excellent weekly report of the Architectural 
Lectures, that were regularly transmitted to that paper by a 
friend of ours, who is an Architectural Student of the Royal 


Academy. They are to our knowledge correct and faithful 
abstracts. 





Art. XXVII. Transactions of the British Institution for 
encouragement of the Fine Arts. 


Tue Directors of this Society gave, during the late Exhibi- 
tion of living Artists, premiums: of 200/. to Mr. Jackson, 


R. A. elect, 1007. to\Mr. Martin, and 50/. to Mr. J. P. 
Bone. 





Art. XXVIII. Distribution of Premiums by the Society 


for the encouragement of Arts, &c. in the Adelphi, 
London. 


To Mr. W. C. Ross, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, for an original historical painting, the Judgment of 
Brutus, the gold medal. 

To Mr. J. H. Marvin, Duke-street, Manchester-square, 
for an original painting of the interior of King Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, the gold Isis medal. 

To Mr. H. Harriot, West-hall, Mortlake, Surry, for an 
original landscape in oil, the gold Isis medal. 

To Mr.G. Maile, Frederick-place, Hampstead-road, for an 
engraving of a portrait, the gold Isis medal. 

To Miss Emma Eleonora Kendrick, Upper Mary-le-bone- 
street, for an original historical miniature, the gold Isis 
medal. 
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To Mr. G. Mills, Hadlow-street, Burton-crescent, for a 
medal die, the gold Isis medal. 

To Miss Cotton, Chichely, Newport Pagnell, for an ori- 
ginal drawing of flowers, the silver medal. | | 

To Mr. Thomas Merrifield, Princes’-street, Bedford-row, 
for an original model of one figure, the silver medal. 

To Miss Smith, Cirencester-place, Fitzroy-square, for a 
drawing in water colours, the silver medal. 

To Mr. J. Carver, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, for 
a drawing on charred wood, the silver medal. 

To Miss Mary Anne Say, Norton-street, yao ior 
for a drawing, the silver medal. 

To Master J. G. Barlace, Frith-street, for a craving 
portrait, executed with the left hand, the silver medal. 

To Miss Eliza Phillipps, Wandsworth-road, for an origi- 
nal landscape, the silver medal. 

To Miss Dutton (now Mrs. Pearson), Great St. Helen’s, 
for an original oil painting, the silver medal. 

To Mrs. M. A. Warren, Glasgow, for a piano monitor, 
the silver medal. 

To Mr. J. C. Mead, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, for 
an original architectural drawing, the silver medallion, in 
conformity to the will of the late John Stock, Esq. of 
Hampstead. 

To Mr. C. F. Taylor, Leadentahaieees for a drawing, 
the silver Isis medal. 

To Miss Smith, East-street, sg Lion-square, for, a, chalk 
drawing, the silver Isis medal. 

To Miss Eliza Wallace, Bath, for a drawing of fruit and 
flowers, the silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. A. Harrison, Camden Town, for an original 
painting of a parrot, the silver Isis medal. 

To Miss E. M. Hunter, Birmingham, for an original 
drawing, the silver Isis medal. 

To Miss M. Tomkins, New Bond-street, for a chalk 
drawing, from Rubens, the silver Isis medal. 
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To Miss C. H. Evatt, Wandsworth, for an original land- 
scape, the silver Isis medal. 

To Mr. C. Smith, Norton-street, Fitzroy-square, for en 
greet model of one figure, the silver Isis medal. 

To Master S. Hanning, Glass-house-street, paises for 
an intaglio, the silver palette. 

ToMr. J. Monroe, Adelphi Terrace, for a drawing, the 
libres palette. 

To Miss Nonnen, Wiad Vises, Buckingham-gate, for an 
original portrait, the silver palette. 

To Miss ‘M. ‘Mainwaring, Chancery-lane, for a chalk 
drawing, the silver palette. 

To Mr. C. Robinson, Devonshire-square, Mary-le-bone, 
for a chalk drawing, the silver palette. — 

To Miss Cook, Rotherhithe-street, for a drawing, the sil- 
ver palette. 

. To Master W. Powis, Pentonville, for a drawing, the sil. 
ver palette. 

‘To Mr. Blanchard, Queen’s-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
for a pen and ink drawing, the silver palette. 
~ To Mr. F. R. Say, Norton-street, , Fitzroy-square, for a 
drawing, the silver palette. 

To Miss Leonora Say, Norton-street, Fitzroy-square, 
for a drawing, the silver palette. 

Tio Mr. W. Edwards, Goswell-street-road, for an outline 
drawing, the silver palette. 

To Mr. W. Watts, Northampton-square, for an outline 
drawing, the silver palette. 

To Mr. F. Bock, Birmingham, for an engraving of a por- 
trait, the silver medal. 

To Mr. D. Dick, Vauxhall- walk, for an instrument for 
drawing in perspective, the silver medal. 


Pero 


Art. XXX. Catalogue of Pictures, by British Artists, — 
forming part of the Collection at Stourhead, Wilts, the 
Seat of Srr Ricuarp Coir Hoang, Barr. | 


Tue following letter, accompanying the Catalogue, contains 
so much information relative to the patrons of British art, 
that we have taken the liberty of appending it to the worthy 
Baronet’s patriotic catalogue, by way of introduction, and 
trust to his liberality for pardon in so doing.—Ep. | 


‘To the Editor of ANNaxS of the Fine Arts: B i 
Sir, 2 OF —Bat 


I herewith send you a list of my own Collection ii Paint- 
ings, by modern artists, which is respectable, though byt no 
means equal to that of my friend, Sir John Theicester, de- 
scribed in your.Jast Number. 

To shew that modern art has not been neglected, it would 
not be amiss to mention other collections, which are dis- 
persed about this metropolis and country. 

Mr. Chamberlayne, near Southampton, has, been a very 
great encourager. Sir John Swinburne also. He has a 
picture of Turner, for which he paid 7001.—a very fine. one 
of Calcot, and another by Mulready. 

Mr. George Cary of Torr Abbey, has many moderns. 
Of these two last I could procure lists. wee 

Lord Stafford, Lord Coventry, and many others, whom 
you may possibly know, have been patrons. I am sure, if 
the whole list of patrons could be collected, the Reasoner 
would be silenced, for [ will still maintain, that the intro- 
duction of so many fine works of the old masters from the 
continent, has created and formed the taste which now so 
generally prevails for paintings and drawings. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
R. C. Hoare. 
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A List of Pictures, by English Artists, in the Collection of 
Sie Ricwarp Corr Hoarg, Bart. at seishadiane in the 
county of Wilts. 

No. 

‘1. Distress by Sea, or the Ship-wrecked Pedanne (whole 
ikke engraved), - . by Henry Thomson, R. A. 

»“ Sad, on a jutting eminence he sits, 

And views the main that ever toils below, 

Still fondly forming in the farthest verge, 

Ships dim discover’d, dropping from the clouds. 

At evening to the setting sun he turns 

A Meurktal eye, and down his dying heart 

Sinks helpless.” Thomson’s Seasons. 


\ 


2. Distress by Land, representing a female peasant, with 
her two children, overtaken by a storm on the plains, 
near Stonehenge, (whole length) 

by Henry Thomson, R. A. 
PM se EN Pe ee cede sos How sinks her heart, 
What black despair, what horror fills her breast! 
Far from the track, and blest abode of man, 
While round her night resistless closes fast, 
Rendering the savage wilderness more wild. 
Thomson’s Seasons. 

3. A Subject from Spencer, representing the overthrow of 
the Dragon by the Red Cross Knight, (engraved), 

whole length, - by Henry Thomson, R.. A. 

4. An Historical Landscape, in the style of the Italian 
_ masters, in which is introduced the story of Diana and 
Acteon, (whole length), 
Landscape by A. W. Calcott, R. A. 
Figures by William Owen, R. A. 
5. A fancy Portrait—Master Henry Hoare, (engraved), 


half length, - - by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
6. Peasants and Colliers going to Market at break of 
day, - _ by Gainsborough. 


%. The Lake of Nemi, in Italy, with Diana and her 
- Nymphs, (engraved), - by Wilson. 
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8. A Fiew on the River Tiber, 2 by Wilson, 
) This small picture, so universally admired for its 
simplicity and colouring, was painted in Italy, and pre- 
sented by Wilson to his friend Z uccharelli, at Florence, 
at whose sale, after his decease, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
being then in that city, purchased it. 
9. A View of the Mole at Naples, with Mount Vesuvius, 
by Marlow. 
10. A View of Florence, wo - by Marlow- 
11. 4 fancy Portrait—Miss Anne Hoare, (half length), 
| by W. Owen, R. A. 
12. A Shepherd Girl in a Storm, protecting a favourite 
lamb, “ - by S. Woodforde, R. A. 
13. 4 Girlwith a Goldfinch, a eer Same. 
24. A Girl lamenting the death of a favourite Pheasant, 
by H. Thomson, R. A- 
15. The Dumb Alphabet (engraved) by — 
James Northcote, R. A. 
16. A Girl and Pigeon, - by John Rising 
17. A Scene in India, = by Thomas Daniell, R. A. 
This view was taken in the Fort of Velloré, in the 
Carnatic. The lofty building is called the Ry-mahl, 
and was formerly used as a banquetting-house. This 
_ fort is very ancient, and was built by the Hindoos. 
18. Sheep under a hovel, (engraved) by Morland. 
19, Lhe Car of Cuthullin. A most spirited design, 
by A. Cooper. 
“‘ The car of war comes on like the flame of death, 
‘“‘ the rapid car of Cuthullin.” Ossian. 


20-21. Indian Costume, ~- by Thomas Daniell, R. A. 
22. The Lake of Avernus near Naples, comprehending 
the Temple on its banks, the Monte Nuovo, the Lucrine 
lake, the castle of Baia, the promontory of Misenum, 
and the distant island of Capri, from a Sketch taken on 
the spot, by Sir R. C. Hoare. by J. M. Turner, R.A. 
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The story of AEneas and the Sibyl is here intro- 
duced : . 


*‘ Fly, ye prophane! far, far away remove, 

“ Exclaims the Sibyl, from the sacred grove, 

‘* And thou, Aineas,draw thy shining steel, | 

« And boldly take the dread ful road to hell. 

** To the great task, thy strength, and courage call, 
* With all thy powers : this instant claims them all.” 


23. A Cattle piece, - by James Wargo, R. A. 
24. Ditto, its companion, - by the SAME. 
25. A Cossack, - - by J. A. Atkinson 
26. A Tariar, | - by the SAME 


27. 4 Mill near baie: North Wales, 

by W. Calcott, R. A. 
28. A Mill near Llangollen, North Wales, 

by W. Calcott, R. A. 


29. A small Landscape, by T. Barker, of Bath. 
30. The Cottage Door, by W. Collins, A. R. A. 
31. The Colour grinder, by J. P. Bone, R. A. 
32. The broken Pitcher, moh by Witherington 
33. The Bird’s Nest, - - by the Same 
34. A Subject of Horses. ~ - - by Pond 


35. Scrubb, an old shooting horse, with two favourite 
Spaniels, belonging to Sir R. C. Hoare, &c. a beautiful 
little picture, - - - by A. Cooper 

The following paintings in water colours deserve notice 

from their peculiar excellence, and fine execution. 

A Sea and Land storm in water colours, by F. Nicholson 


A large View of Stonehenge, - by the Same 
The Magnificent Saxon porch of Malmesbury Abbey, 
Wilis, with a procession of Monks, by F. Nash 


A Series of eight Subects 4 in Salisbury Cathedral, 
by J. M. Turner, R. A. 
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ArT. XXXI. Miscellaneous Anecdotes. 


Mr. Prince Hoare relates in his excellent work, 

‘‘Epochs of the Arts,” the following Anecdote, which is 
worthy of attention, as exemplifying the necessity of culti- 
vating the Fine Ante even if viewed in a commercial point 
of view. 

A Prussian Artist of respectability, having nae visited 
England, and bringing letters to Mr. Hoare, (whose suavity 
of manners, learning, and personal knowledge of most of the 
seats of the Fine Arts, so admirably qualify him to grace 
his honorary situation of Secretary for Foreign Correspond- 
ence in the Royal Academy,) he took the opportunity of en- 
quiring of him the state of the Fine Arts in the Prussian 
Capital. He replied, that the most remarkable circumstance 
respecting them, was, the effect which the encouragement 
given to them during latter years, had produced on manu- 
factures; in which the improvement was so great, as to 
have excited his wonder, on his return after an absence of 
some years at Rome. The improvements, he said, were 
such, as had prepared the artizans to answer greater demands 


of trade, than the present circumstances of Prussia could 
_ give scope for. 


BenJAMIN West, Esq. P. R. A. 
From Mrs. Hofland’s Novel “ A Visit to London.” 


In this very entertaining and instructive work, Mrs. 
Hofland, « painter’s  hetter half,” has described a visit to the 
Gallery of the President of the Royal Academy, and has 
delineated in glowing terms the best of that eminent pain- 
ter’s works particularly his Christ Rejected, then on the 
easel, and has given the following anecdote, which we have 
often before heard, but never in such an appropriate guise ; 
its interest forbids any apology for its insertion in the Annals, 
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“¢ In casting her eyes round the room with that eager gaze 
which implies admiration of all, Emily espied a little unfi- 
- nished picture of a very inferior description to every thing” 
around her. She mentioned it: to Lady Hennell ; on which 
Mr. West immediately, with great kindness, took it from 
its hiding place, and putting it in her hand, said, “ Young 
lady, this picture is not unworthy the attention you have 
shewn it ; for it was the first Gus sof a 4 not eight years 
old, who ‘had never seen a picture.” 

Surprize almost amounting to. amazement, arrested every 
tongue, as they gazed on this astonishing effort of unculti- 
vated but predominating genius ; and Emily’s eye glancing 
quick from the work to the artist, seemed to ask for an ex- 
planation of what appeared to her a phenomenon ; he thus 
kindly answered her silent but emphatic enquiries. 

*¢ My father and mother were of the society of Friends; 
a class of people who consider the cultivation of any useless 
art inconsistent with the simplicity and holiness of Christian 
life, of course they would not have instructed me in draw- 
ing, even had they the means of doing it; but that was out 
of the question, as we lived above twenty miles from the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“‘T was the youngest of ten children, and shah not 
encouraged, was yet permitted to exercise my taste. I 
endeavoured to copy whatever I beheld in nature that de- 
lighted me; and a friend happening to visit us, he was so 
much pleased with my efforts, that on his return home, he 
sent me a box with pencils, prepared colours, and this very 
piece of canvas; and, to my infinite delight, a print was 
laid at the bottom of the precious present. Never shall I 
forget the pleasure I enjoyed in contemplating this treasure ; 
I placed it close by my bed, and many times in the night I 
put out my hand to feel that it was safe. The next day I 
secreted it in a garret, and played truant to devote myself to 
the enjoyment thus offered. I did the same naughty trick a 
second day’; and as] was rather a favourite with the school- 
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master, he sent to enquire after my health ; this led to'a 
discovery. |My mother on charging me with the fault, was 
struck withthe frankness with which I acknowledged it,and 
listened with the utmost confidence to my assurance; that on 
the morrow I would return to school; she; however, watched 
me depart, and following me softly to my hiding-place, and 
found me laid on the floor, painting this picture from’ the 
print before me. 

‘‘ I was much distressed at the moment, but [ offered my 
work instantly to my mother. ' 

‘ Didst thou do this, Benjamin ?’ said she. 

‘ Yes mother,’ She instantly threw her arms around me, — 


and tenderly kissed me—that kiss made me a painter.” 
vs % % * * 


* wy * i %* 

Mr. West, with all that suavity of manners, and elegant 
simplicity of language, which mark his conversation, related . 
. the more striking events of his early life, until his settling in . 
England, when he adverted to his oceupation as a portrait: 
painter. A gentleman present observed, that “ the world. 
was much indebted to those persons (whoever they were) 
that had induced him to forego an employment congenial 
to his taste and his powers, and restored him to the historic 
pencil.” 

With a glow of grateful enthusiasm animating his features, 
Mr. West exclaimed, “ ‘To my King, Sir, to the unchang- 
ing friendship and liberal patronage of my Sovereign, during 
a period of more than forty years, 1 am indebted for the 
means of pursuing this branch of the art; and so far as 
my labours may be deemed honourable and useful to the 
country, so far let the King be thanked for them. 

« Whilst I feel, with peculiar gratitude and honest pride, 
that exultation which belongs to me as an individual thus 
distinguished by royal bounty, I consider it incumbent on me 
to say, that the arts in this country are, like myself, unspeak- 
ably indebted to the pérsonal assistance of the King, who , 
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was the first sovereign that encouraged native merit; and to 
_ this circumstance is chiefly owing the decided superiority of 
the British schools over any other now in existence, and 
which at this time bids fair to equal, perhaps surpass, what- 
ever has been known.” | 

« Ti is my consolation to know, that the Prince REGENT 
will likewise foster the art to which I have devoted myself; 
not only from the gracious and eloquent manner in which 
be publicly promised (at the Royal Academy) to support it, 
but from the kindness I have individually experienced from 
him. Well does that art merit royal encouragement, which 
not only casts the highest lustre on civilized society in its 
nobler productions, but’ by diffusing taste and elegance, 
gives even to our commonest manufactures a worth and 
value that maintains their proud ‘superiority, and renders 
Great Britain the emporium of the commercial world; in 
fact, so thoroughly am I persuaded of the beneficial effects 
in a national point of view, to be derived from the cultiva- 
tion of this taste, that I wish to see schools for delineation 
incorporated with those for grammar, all over the country ; 
and as drawing is universally studied by the higher classes 
in this country; lam by no means without hope that this 
wish will be fulfilled. Here again the country is indebted 
to the throne for example ; the Queen has been even pro- 
pitious to this charming art herself, and the Princesses have 
studied it to great advantage: they are all proficients, as you 
probably know, especially the Princess Elizabeth, who pos- 
sesses not only fine taste but genius.” 


Cuar es II. 


The facetious and merry Monarch Charles II. being with 
some of his court at the house of Riley the painter, who 
was painting a portrait of his sovereign, as faithful as the life, 
and. pourtraying his iron features with unflattering truth, 
exclaimed on seeing this blunt and veritable likeness, * Is 
this like me? Zhen, odds fish, F am an ugly fellow.” 
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Art. XXXII. Announcement or Works Iw 
HAND, INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE FINE 
Arts, &e. 

Messrs. RopwELt and Martin have just commenced a 
publication, in numbers, on the Topography, Edifices, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii. By Sir William Gell, F. R.S. 
F.A.S., and J. P. Gandy, Esq. architect; illustrated with 
engravings. It will be noticed at our first leisure. 

The gentlemen of the Catalogue Raisonnée have been again 
at work, but if al/ their labours had been like the follow- 
ing, which has been most extensively circulated,. they 
would have received but little notice from us, The mo- 
tives of the present circular being more praiseworthy, and 
the mischief to the arts less apparent and dangerous, 
Still the serpent lurks under the grass, 


“© CIRCULAR. 
“ The Committee of Taste, under a deep sense of the great 
importance of their opinions, to the true welfare of the 
Fine Arts, give the public notice, that it is their intention, 
during the present exhibition at the Royal Academy, to 
maintain, that the Picture of Queen Catherine’s Trial, is a 
production” | 
** Superior to the celebrated Theodosius, by Vandyke ;” 
‘¢ That it is, without exception, one of the finest-coloured 
pictures in the world ;” 
“ And that it is not in the least theatrical in its composi- 
tion.” 
“< These positions, after the most mature deliberation, the 
Committee of Taste repeat it, is their determination to 
reiterate, and cause to be reiterated by their several criti- 
cal dependents, during the whole time of the present ex- 
hibition.—They farther think, that they may possibly even 
stand firmly by their opinions for the next twelve months ; 
but atthe expiration of that period, or probably on the 
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production of the very next picture, they certainly pledge 
themselves to assume the very reverse of these notions ; 
tbey will ¢hen faithfully promise to hold—” 

*¢ That the artist, which they now affect to consider as a 
miracle, is, in their opinion, no miracle at all.” 

* That he is, in their opinion, not in the least equal to 
paint a picture superior to the Theodosius of Vandyke.” 

“© And that, instead of his style being free from the mere- 
triciousness of theatrical display, it is, in their opinion, 
Formed by a literal copy of the stage representations,” 
“<The Committee of Taste thus generously make known 
their, several and opposite resolutions, that the public 
may not be led, to ¢hetr confusion, into the adoption of 
extravagant notions, which the Committee feel perfectly 
assured, they themselves will be obliged, in the end, to 
abandon. In the second place, sensible that this un- 
fortunate artist has so much real merit, that he is enti- 
tled to.a much more steady encouragement than the 
Committee’s long habits will permit them to hope they 
shall be able to give him ; they trust, he will not suffer 
himself to be deluded into a conception, that the Com- 
mittee will continue to support their overcharged admi- 
ration of his exertions beyond that period, when a 
favourable opportunity may present itself for them to 
desert him. They farther trust, that, with this notice, 
the unfortunate artist will not be unprepared for the 
fall, when the moment arrives for them to kick him 
from that high pedestal, on which they were now about 
to elevate him. [t is the same sort, only a much higher 
plinth, from which the Committee have for some years 
past annually kicked down some one or more of their 
unhappy victims.” 

“In addition to the above, the Committee cannot but 
express a hope, that as the present unfortunate object 
of their selection is certainly in possession of considera- 
ble talents, the profession will steadily continue to afford 
him, under his future disgrace, that well-founded praise, 
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which is alone eventually calculated .to, benefit the 
artist, but which is not at all calculated to show off the 
connoisseur. 

Mr. Wust’s Medal. . In our i elo pines of shies 
beautiful production of British art, we omitted describ- 
ing the reverse of those which were given to the sub- 
scribers to his,picture. \ In the centre. of the reverse is a 
wreath of oak leaves, and acorns, surrounding an. in- 


SRFpSIOR:: las 
UNDER. 
THE 
: REGENEY’ | 
which iad atl the period ; round which are jodiohe 
concentric and radial: divisions, with the following 
names, and in the following order, the top ‘one of each 
being the outermost, and the bottom the innermost, or 


nearest the centre : 


. Ist Ray. +. ee 

H.R. H. P. Regent _D.- of Devonshire 
M. of Stafford VE. of Egremont 
B.of Durham E. of Darnley 

R.P. Knights Li. Dundas, 

M.Camden ad Nash 
x, One | 6th. 

E. of Aylesford Earl of Cholmondeley 
D. of Bedford Sir G. Beaumont 
Lady ‘Lucas J. Hinckley. 
F.G.L.Gower Sir A.Hume 

Tho. Hope W. Smith 
Srd. 7th. 

J. J. Angerstein E. of Ashburnham 
E, of Curlisle Sir f. Bernard 
L. Brownlow Sir. T. Baring 

E. Spencer R.H.C.Long 
H.P. Hope T. Coutts — 
4th. 8th. 
D. of Bridgewater E. of Hardwicke 
Si W.W.Wynn Claude Scott 

C. Duncombe L. Kinnaird 
W. Morland Rev.W.Long 
R.H.Davis D. P. Watts 
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And in a circle between these divisions and the edge, 

© RESPECTFULLY ‘TO PERPETUATE THE NAMES OF 

| THOSE WHO IN MDCCCXI. SUBSCRIBED TO PURCHASE 
THE PICTURE OF CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE FOR THE 
GALLERY OF THE Britisu INstTiruTioN.” On the 
“obverse is a beautiful head of the venerable President, 

~ with the inscription, “ BENJAMIN iid PRESIDENT 
OF THE Rovat ACADEMY, MDCCCXY.’ 


¢ Prom a Brine Paper) 


Roine, May 2nd.—The ruins of the Campo Vaccino pro- 
duce a scene of activity. A great number of workmen 
are employed at the column of the emperor Phocas, at 
the Temples of Concord, of Jupiter-Stator, and that of 
Jupiter-Ponans. The ruins of Jupiter-Stator become 
ee every day more interesting. ‘They have excavated to 
an ancient pavement, and a massy flight of steps, which 
“Ted, without doubt, to the temple. A pedestal of about 
seven or eight metres high, formed the basement to this 
temple, and upon this basement or pedestal is placed the 
steps. Among the ruins, which are constantly explor- 
ing, they have occasionally discovered fragments be- 
longing tothe temple. Antiquaries pretend that these 
new discoveries have no relation to this temple, and that 
they are the work of a period subsequent to the building 
of that edifice. The remains of this temple have 
afforded many other interesting objects. They add, that 
they might be the Rostra, upon the precise situation of 
which they have, at the present day, no positive 
account. 

They have also discovered the ancient site of the 
column of Phocas. The pedestal of that column is 
placed upon a basement of brick work. One curious 
circumstance is, that the ancient soil found at the foot 
of the surbasement of the Temple of Concord is lower 
down by three metres, than that of the arch of Septimus 
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Severus, which gives room to conjecture, that the Tem- 
ples of Concord, and of Jupiter-Tonans, together with 
the adjacent edifices, the ruins of which now appear, 
might be. placed upon. a platform, descended to by 
several steps. | 

Mr. MarruewW yartr, haslately completed oneof themost 
beautiful equestrian models that, perhaps, ever was wit- 
nessed. It isnot too much to say, that if it be executed 
in bronze the size of life, or larger, that it will be, without 
exception, the finest equestrian statue of modern times. 
Mr. Wyatt is an able comparative anatomist, an excel- 
lent horseman, and attached to this most beautiful and 
useful of animals. ‘The model is carved in ivory, and 
represents the Earl of Anglesea in the full costume of 
the Hussars he so gallantly commands; with the whole 
housings and trappings of the full uniform, both of man 
and horse. . The horse is commencing the gallop, and is 
correctly and beautifully poised, and every muscle and 
limb correctly brought into action, or repose, as they 
antagonize each cther in nature. The costume of the 
Marquis is correct, classical, and peculiarly elegant. 
The graceful fall of the pelisse over the shoulders, and 
the Cossack trowsers beneath the close and richly deco- 
rated jacket, give a fullness and elegance we never 
before saw in a’military statue ; and the cap is directly 
the reverse of the “ Cumberland Cock” in Cavendish- 
square, We hope to see this ere long placed in a most 
conspicuous situation in our metropolis. The new 
City Circus, which is now being surrounded by public 
buildings, as the College of the London Institution, the 
new Catholic Chapel. &c. would be an appropriate 
-place, and would receive honour from so fine a work, 
and of so gallant a soldier as the Earl of Uxbridge. 
The City of London should command it, such an act 
would be worthy their liberality add taste. They have 
Chantrey’s George the Third, and should have Wyatt’s 
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Marquis of Anglesea, and then they will possess the two 
finest modern statues in existence. | 
Mr. Wyatt has also nearly completed a picture, with figures 
. the size of life, of the well-known attack of the Lioness 
upon one of the Horses in the Exeter Mail Coach on the 
evening of 20th October, 1816. 
The subject represented in this picture having happened 
' .in our own times, on one of tbe most public roads, to a 
public conveyance, in which any of us might have been a 
passenger, brings it, immediately home to the feelings of 
every individual, and renders it particularly interesting: es- 
pecially as all the persons and animals are correct portraits 
of the individuals engaged in this very extraordinary scene. 
Whilst it exhibits four of the finest animals in the creation, 
most interestingly engaged, it furnishes extraordinary in- 
stances of instinct in the brutes, cool and steady conduct 
in those mea to whom the lives and property of the public 
are entrusted, and a glorious instance of intrepidity and 
generosity in the man, who without interest or prospect 
of reward, risked his life to prevent the dreadful conse- 
_ quences that were threatened to those who were present, 
and for the preservation of the property of a man with » 
whom he was actually at variance. 
It is remarkable to observe an animal, that had been rendered 
_the most docile and obedient, by early and constant re- 
straint, confinement and tuition, suddenly assuming all 
the ferocity of her nature, and instinctively seizing her 
prey with the utmost boldness and advantage. She fas- 
_tened upon the horse’s throat, as if with a view of over- 
powering him by her weight, at the some time strangling 
him with the pressure of her jaws, and thus to bring him 
to the ground, where, from the position of her paws, 
which ever way the horse might have fallen, she would 
have held him under her foot, and with a single effort 
torn out the vital organs of his neck. The horse, on the 
other hand, as if aware that his fate must be inevitable if- 
VOL. II. NO. 9, WE 
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he fell, uses no vain effort, but employs the whole energy 
he possesses to support himself, and by’ spreading out his 
legs, and dropping his hind quarters, to counteract the 
weight of the lioness. He placed himself in the best pos- 
ture to resist her effort, for if she is unable to sustain her 
hold as long as he can support himself, he would then 
have an opportunity of making great efforts to defend 
himself ; and in this instance such was the fact, for the 
instant the traveller (with a disinterested intrepidity that 
deserves to immortalize him,) forced her to quit her hold, 
by thrusting a lanthora in her face, the horse presented 
his heels, and kicked with such foree as would probably 
have been fatal to her, had she attempted to renew the 
attack. 

The courage, fidelity and sagacity of the dog were finely 
displayed on this occasion: encouraged by the example 
of the man, he sprung up and seized the lioness by her 
hind leg ; but when she fell to the ground, he appears to 
have been terrified at what he had done, and retreated to 
some distance, barking or rather howling, which seems 
fortunately to have drawn off the attention of the lioness 
from the man, for she pursued the dog, and seized him by 
the shoulders, then held him to the ground with her talons, 
and was in the act of snapping, when the dog with great 
quickness bit her foot, which she raised in agony, (for all 
this race of animals are peculiarly sensitive in that part,) 
and he slipped away ; though closely pursued, he did not 
run directly to the house, but went some distance round, 
in order to pass under the granary, where the harness had 
been stowed away, which proved but little interruption to 
him, though it effectually stopped her pursuit. These cir- 
cumstances were especially observed by the traveller, who 
followed them closely, and upon finding that the lioness 
remained under the granary, he procured a quantity of 
rope and passed it round so as to confine her until the 
mail had drawn on, and then he crawled upon his hands 
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and knees, and actually secured with a rope about her 
feet and head, this blood-thirsty animal, whom he found 
licking the gory collar cf some poor jaded beast. 

We shall say but little of the picture till it comes before the 
public, because it is not our rule to review at length works 
of art, that are not strictly before the public, and also be- 
cause it is not finished; but as far as it is done, it pro- 

mises well. The scene is faithfully pourtrayed —the figures 
all appropriately engaged—the horses spirited and correct, 
and the anatomy admirable. 

The light proceeding from the lanthorn thrust by the man 
in the face of the terrific animal, and from the lan- 
thorns of the coach, are Rembrantish and imposing in the 

_extreme. Mr. Wyatt, we are informed, has purchased 
the unfortunate horse, who is nearly cured, and had the 
lioness, the intrepid dog, and the men to paint from. | 

Mr. Berwick, a promising young artist, and a pupil of 
Haydon, has finished two Cartoons in chalk from the 
female groups in the Elgin Museum, as large as the ori- 
ginals, in a most pure and fine style for his own studies 
and..improvement. They have been. very liberally pur- 
chased by Mr. Hamilton, the Under Secretary of State, 
who accompanied Lord Elgin in his Embassy, and wrote 
the interesting little memorandum on Lord Elgin’s pur- 
suits in Greece. 

Mr. Exmes the Architect, has announced his intention of 
publishing early in the winter, or as soon as he has sub- 
Scribers’ natnes enough to cover his expenses, a medal 
from a design of his own, commemorative of the important 
accession of the Elgin marbles to this country. The ob- 
verse consists of a striking profile of Lord Elgin, and the 
reverse a profile of the Theseus or Hercules, with appro- 
priate inscriptions. The medal will be the size of the na- 
tional medals now publishing by Mr. Mudie; the dies 
will be sunk by two of the best of the Artists employed on 
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that work, or of at least equal talent, and will be struck 
i bronze, silver, and gold. Bie ih 

The portraits of the Emperor of Russia and of the King of 
Prussia, painted by an eminent French artist, one if ‘not 
both by Girard, and presented by those monarchs: to the 
‘University of Oxford, have been within these few days 
placed in the Theatre. Theyare to be accompanied byone 
of H. R. H. the Prince Regent by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

These French works ‘exhibit the triumph of the superior 
ease and nature of the British school, and fall infinitely 
short of most of the exquisite modern portraits in Christ- 
church, and have elevated our opinion of the talent of the 
present race of English portrait painters in -a very high 
degree ; of Mr. Owen particularly, whose identity of re- 
semblance, purity of colouring and ease of manner, far 
surpasses with many others these boasted masters of the 
French school. | 

Mr. Bairey has just finished a most speaking bust of 
‘Haydon, which we have seen, aud from its perfect resem- 
blance to the original both in feature and enthusiastic 
character, were tempted to exclaim with Michel-angiolo, 

on seeing the St. Mark of Donato, Behe “ perche 
non mi parli.” 

Mess. Winstanteys will shortly submit to publi¢ sale the 
fine pictures and other works of art at Hy ih So nie a 
Cheshire. 

Mr. Birn’s picture of the disembarkation. or rani ‘of 
Louis XVIII. at Calais, has arrived at Paris, and is well 
spoken of in the French papers. ° 

The same gentleman’s picture of the Embarkation of Louis 
XVIII. with his court at Dover, on his return to his 
kingdom and native country in 1814, has been purchased 
by H. R. H. the Prince Regent, for 1000) guineas, and 

“added to the’ splendid colleetion’ at Carlton House. 
A copy of the above picture of the landing of that Sovereign 
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at Calais, has been made by Mr. Bird for Sir Thomas 
Clifford, Bart. of Tixall in Staffordshire. 

Mr. Gzorce Dopp, the Civil Engineer, announces a new 
publication on Steam Engines and Steam Packets, illus- 
trated with engravings. 

We are sorry to learn the death of S. Woodforde, Esq, 
R. A. an historical painter of some celebrity. This gen- 
tleman died at Ferrara the latter end of July last. The 
state of his health and his desire of improving himself in 
the higher department of art, led him to Italy, where, 
however, his thread of life has been cut, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age. : 

Mr. Warp, the Royal Academician, has commenced his 
large Allegorical Picture, commemorative of the Victory 
‘of Waterloo, for the Directors of the British Institution, 
“on a scale of unexampled magnitude, so that his principal 
figures will come as large as life. The preparative studies 
he is making, and his manner of proceeding, give promise 
of its being a fine picture, and that the hopes of his mu- 
nificent patrons will not be disappointed. We had pre- 
“pared a description of it, which we are obliged to postpone 
for want of room. : 

Mr. Warp has also painted an historical picture’ of the 
Pool of Bethesda by commission for Mr. Knight of Port- 
land Place, which will be submitted ro the public ordeal 
at the next exhibition of the British Institution. This 
great and versatile artist proves in this picture the advan- 
tages of perseverance and of study, and that the time he 

_ bestowed in copying the Marquis of Stafford’s fine Titian, 
has not been idly employed. 

Mr. Mupie has completed fifteen out of the forty of his 
Grand Series of National Medals in a style of beauty and 
perfection unexampled in this country since the days of 
Simon. Our notice of these, is also necessarily delayed by 
press of matter. 

Tue Master AND Warpens of Dulwich College, in 
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the plenitude of their wisdom and desire of forwarding 
the fine arts of this country, (fur which purpose Sir 
Francis Burgeois made them the custodes of his gallery 
of pictures and other works of art) have refused the loan 
of some pictures to the British Institution, solicited for 
the ensuing session, as studies for their pupils, and will 
only lend them to the Royal Academy. We shall re- 
serve our observations on these curious .acts, and some 
others relative to the proper exercise of their trust, till 
we have ascertained the truth of certain rumours which 
have reached us, relative to them, and the last dinner 
of the R. A’s (or as a cockney friend calls them for 
shortness sake, Royal Hacs) at Dulwich. | 

THE AcapEmiciaAns have taken away the cartoon of 
Ananias from the gallery of the British Institution, 
where any respectable artist, or amateur, might have 
studied it, and removed it to their own little garret at 
Somerset-place, where it will be hermetically sealed 
from all inspection during the autumnal vacation (all 
September) the best studying month in the. year, and 
then, opened for the use of the members and. students 
in the school of painting only. Mr. Haydon has given 
them, a dressing in the Examiner of August the twenty- 
fourth, that they will, for ever remember. We regret 
our, want of room to insert it in this Number, but ear- 
nestly call the attention of every artist, amateur and 
patron, to its irrefragable arguments and facts. Mr. 
Haydon has,.with his usual frankness, boldly put his 
name to it; and we request any advocate of the present © 
rulers in the Academy, to favour us with a refutation, 
or an answer, and we will insert it with pleasure. 

The following instance of consistency has lately occurred 
in the higher circle of art. An eminent R.A., a 
painter and colourist of the very first order, and who 
is perhaps the only instance of an academician improv- 
ing in art after the date of his diploma, has always 
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been omitted in the list of visitors, because at his 
admission to the rank of R. A. he did not practise the 

_ line of art he now so finely follows. Another R. A. on 
being asked what reason he could assign for such a 
curious omission, when a sculptor (Mr. Westmacott) 
was appointed a teacher, (i. e. visitor) in the school of 
painting !! replied that the gentleman alluded to prac- 
tised only a subordinate branch of art. To which was 
replied, that as he now painted in the highest walk of 
art, suppose he arose to eminence, would he then object 
to him? If he coloured like Titian, was the consistent 
reply, I would oppose his admission as a visitor, because 
he was not qualified when elected. So remember, young 
gentlemen students, if you are only five feet high at 
your admission, you must not grow, for at your original 
height only will ye be estimated, by this gentleman and 
those of his standard. 

Mr. Devis’s elabérate; well studied and weld painted 
historical picture of the Meeting of the Barons assem- 
bled by Archbishop Langton at St. Edmondsbury, in 
which are introduced the present representatives of 
those illustrious men who secured the inestimable bless - 
ings of the constitution we now enjoy, painted by com- 
mission, for ALEXANDER Davison, Esq. now graces 
the dining-room of that gentleman, among the other 
British pictures described in our Second Number, of his 
house in St. James’s-square, at present inhabited by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

Our Subscribers are respectfully informed, that after due 
deliberation, and with ithe advice of some of the best 
friends of this work, we shall in the ensuing numbers 
add a new and miost interesting current article. Which 
is a Review of the Costume, Scenery and Decorations 
of the King’s Theatre and the Theatres Royal, Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, as relate to historical and 
classical plays and pictures, their, influence, good or 
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bad, on the fine arts and artists, and the taste and 
knowledge of the town. Adding a new stimulus to the 
higher and more worthy objects of cultivating the 
drama, and of frequenting the theatre; bringing there 
men of talent and genius, who will be led to study cos- 
tume and the accessories of historical painting, from 
living models, under the most beautiful and imposing 
aspects; adding to the acknowledged influence and use 
of the national drama, when well conducted, and of 
bringing closer the union between those two branches 
of the fine arts—painting and the drama. The silent 
and the speaking picture, and of giving an increased 
delight to all the genuine admirers and patrons of the 
national drama. 

Our artists will then frequent the theatres for nobler mo- 
tives than have hitherto actuated too many of the 
younger members, and an adjournment from the lectures 
on expression, costume, history, &c. of the enthusiastic 
and high minded Fuseli to the lively illustrations of 
Kean, Young, O‘Neill, Ambrogetti or Crevelli, will be 
of more solid use than many such adjournments that _ 
we have both witnessed and accompanied. 

This article will be commenced in our next, and will, we 
trust, meet public approbation, yet we are willing to 
hear the opinion of any of our readers, who will so far 
favour us before we begin. — 
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Monody on FRANcis Gray, Esq..who died January last, 
in his thirty fifth year.© 


Oh! bring me flowers of every liue, 

And wreaths of cypress steep’d in dew, 
The dew of friendship’s tenderest tear; 

That my unsparing hand may strew, 
Gray’s early bier. . 

For rarely in a world of woe, 

Shall fate such guileless bliss bestow, 
As that which from his polish’d mind, 
Strong, emanative and refin’d, 

In social converse sprung. 

Where the full heart of virtue glow’d, 

And truth’s unchanging dictates flow’d, 
From. his»persuasive tongue, 


Say not ‘ that o'er his lonely tomb, 
No child laments the father’s doom, 
No widow’s tear-drops fall.” 
For him shall many an orphan’s sigh, 
The meed of duteous woe supply, 
The father and the friend of all. 
For when did misery’s out-stretch’d hand 
Compassion’s ready boon demand, 
Or modest want’s retiring mien 
Pass in his blameless path unseen? 


* Mr. Gray added to solid virtue and extensive knowledge, an 
improved taste and genuine love for the fine arts, which to the 
utmost of his power he endeavoured to promote. He was one of the 
earliest friends of the ‘* Artists’ General Benevolent Institution,” and 
the writer of that address to the public which prefaces the “ Ac_ 
count” of that charity published last year; an address in which 
elegance, brevity, humanity and good-sense, the dictates of unaffected 
sensibility and sound intelligence, are most happily united. 
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He gave, he pressed, the quick relief, * 
Or sought, and sooth’d the child of griefy “4 rd 
O’er guilt itself, the balm of mercy shed, 

And rais’d the sinking soul—upheld the downcast head. 


While manners gentle, bland and warm, 
A temper firm, yet ever kind, 
While sensibility can charm, 
Or varied powers attract the mind,— 
While Piety’s celestial beam, 
Integrity’s unsullied fame, 
Command the guerdon of esteem, . 
And win aftectiou’s dearest claim, 
His praise shall be the good man’s theme, 
And blessings crown his name. " 


Yes, much belov’d! in friendship’s eye, © 
Long, long, shall swell the mournful tear, 
And many a generous bosom sigh, 
With grief unnam’d, yet most sincere. 
While memory, in her choicest cell, 
Shall store the form she loved so well, PERC 
And aided by Religion’s light, “Soo... if 
Conceive it now divinely bright— .— 
Trace thee through every path of fate,» , 
Serenely good—benignly great, 
Maturing in so short a span, 
The Christian and the virtuous man.) | H. 





Sonnet to Mr. Haypvon ona Study from Nature, exhi- 
bited at the Spring Garden Exhibition, 1817. 
“ Su le labbre un sospir, su gli occhi un pianto.” mT 
Tasso. 
‘¢ Tears in the eye, and on the lips a sigh!” 
Haydon ! the great, the beautiful, the bold, 
Thy wisdom’s king,* thy mercy’s god unfold ;f 
* The Judgment of Solomon. 
+ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem, now painting. 
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These art and genius blend in unison high, 
But this is of the soul. The majesty 
Of grief dwells here; grief cast. in such a mould 
As Niobe’s of yore. ‘The tale is told 
All ata glance. ‘ A childless mother I!” 
The tale is told—and who can e’er forget 
That e’er has seen that visage of despair ! 
~ With unaccustomed tears our cheeks are wet, 
Heavy our hearts with unaccustomed care, 
Upon our thoughts it presses like a debt, 
We close our eyes in vain ; that face is there. 


iad M*** R*¥**¥*¥ *#* M##*###* 


Reading, May 21, 1817. 


To the Editor of ANNaAus of the Fine Arts. 


Sir, 


at 


Tue following lines seem to be in such exquisite keeping with 
the beautiful composition which is the subject of their eulogy, 
that I think they fully deserve to. be placed in the poetical pages 
of your valuable publication ;\.but perhaps, having already 
appeared in the Morning Chronicle, your rules may preclude 
their admission. I wish I could inform you of their author, 
but as I obtained them only through a friend, who extracted 
them from the Morning Chronicle, it is not in my power. 


I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
po W. S, bE 
Bolton-place, Chelsea, July 3, 1817. 


On the Monument to be placed in Lichfield Cathedral to the 
Memory of two only Children. By F.L. Chantrey, Esq. 


Soft, as when faintly from the evening sky, 
The rainbow steals, and bitter tempests cease, 
Fading from beauty to eternity, 

Recline these forms of gentleness and peace. 
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The softly twining arm—the leaning héad, | | 
By fondness couwch’d—the sacred calm that throws 
Its halcyon spell around the holy bed 

Where loveliness and ‘innocence repose’: 


Oh! they are more than art! I see the breath, 
Fan those pure lips~the hovering smile I see 
Hang on those brows; and cannot deem that death 
Could hold them thus entranc’d so tenderly. 


Alas! they sleep not—tho’ no shade of gloom 
Doth o'er the pale soft placid features play ; 
It is the fearful slumber of the tomb— 

It is that rest which passeth not away ! _ 


Still might affection lean o’er-such a bier, 

By the calm cheek and breathing breast beguil’d ; 
Still might the anguish’d mother’s fruitless tear 
Linger in hope upon her sleeping child! 


Yet they are pass’d'away for evermore— | 


‘These cheeks—these lips—are pallid as their own; | 
For them, life’s struggles of dismay are o'er, 
' Cold—~cold—and silent:as this icy stone! 


June, 1817. 


London: printed by W. Bulmer and Co. 


Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 
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ArtictE I. Letter the Second from the Guost of 
Barry, respecting the partial performance of 
certain Matters essentially necessary for the Im- 
provement of Public Taste, and for accomplish- 
mg the original Views of the Royan AcaDEMY 
oF Great Britain ; by the establishment of the 
Britisn Institution, and by the forming of a 
School of Painting in the Royal Academy. 


To His Roya, Hiauness tHe Prince Recent. 


Elysium, Artists’ corner. 
Aug. 12, A. L, 4822 | Mundane 
SIR, A.D. 1817°>J | time. 


Dorine my unhappy sojourning on earth, when 
I was honoured with the patronage and counte- 
nance of your Royal Highness, the Jobbers, who 
have so long disgraced their art and their country, 
endeavoured, and partly succeeded, in poisoning 
your mind against me, and the high walk in art I 
aimed at following. {It was not so much against 
me, as against the lofty views, that pointed towards 
Raffaelle and Michelangiolo, Lionardo da Vinci, 
VOL. It, NO, 6. X 
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and Giorgione, at which they struck: those lights, 
which, if ever diffused in England, would at once 
discover the tinsel that gaudily decorates. their 
flimsy robes of art. How far they succeeded, your 
Royal Highness and myself best know, but the 
Arts still feel their fatal influence. Hence the un- 
natural love for the pretty, over the sublime, in 
art; and hence the little influence that the gran- 
dicso style has as yet acquired. ‘Yet, Sir, I do 
uol despair; you are at the head of the British 
people, and those energies which have been wielded 
with such transcendant splendour in every trans- 
action of the late war, from Lisbon to the Pyrenees, 
from Orthes to Toulouse, and finally at Waterloo, 
must, if properly directed, reach as high a rank in 
arts, as they have in arms. What would your Royal 
Highness have thought, had your dauntless Wel- 
lington dissipated the force with which he was 
entrusted in small, but brilliant skirmishes—had 
looked only to a small arrangement of little forces, 
instead of that grand, that irresistible crush, that 
sealed the liberties of groaning nations, and the 
peace of England on an irresistable basis. Just 
so are the men of art, the Jobbers, that I have 
before called them, who infest and prey upon the 
vitals of your Royal Father’s Academy, frittering 
away the energies of British art: just so would 
they encourage brilliant little works, pretty por- 
traits, dull domestic scenery, flowers and. still- 
life, instead of noble, instructive history, and sub- 
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lime imagery. Not being able to soar above the 
Denners, the Potters, the Breughels, at their 
utmost stretch, they would crush our infant Raf- 
faelles and Da Vincis in the bud. 

This it is in your Royal Highness’s power effec- 
tually to prevent, and, in some degree, you have 
prevented it, by permitting your name and influ- 
ence to be used by the British Institution, as their 
Royal and illustrious President. You have also, 
Sir, shewn a liberal and patriotic encouragement 
of your countrymen, both in the liberal and mecha- 
nical arts, as well as in manufactures, to which all 
who have seen the interiors of your palaces can 
bear witness. But the Jobbers have had too much 
sway even here; they have influenced your Royal 
Highness’s mind to the encouragement of Chinese 
baubles and whim-whams, instead of noble archi- 
tecture; to Denner-like portraits and_ trivial 
sketches, instead of grand gallery pictures : these 
men haye created that unnatural rivalry and jea- 
lousy. between your Institution and your Royal 
Father’s Academy ; to which the Institution was a 
noble, a liberal adjunct, supplying the wants of 
the Royal Academy. 

Nothing can be more conducive to the true 
dignity or worthlessness of a people, I long ago 
told my students, to their real happiness or real 
misery, than the way in which they are employed 
in dispersing that wealth, or overplus, which ex- 
ceeds what is necessary for the conservation of 
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their existence; as it is from this root, or great 
source, that public happiness or misery flows over 
the land, with an energy and expansion propor- 
tioned to the quantum of nutriment supplied. How 
melancholy is it to reflect, Sir, that from all the 
immense wealth, which for a long time past has 
been accumulated by the industry, ingenuity and 
extensive commerce of the country, that, in the 
squandering or circulation of so many millions, so 
little has been done towards the intellectual enter- 
tainment of the public, or posterity ! With respect 
to the arts, our poor, neglected public, are left. to 
form their hearts and their understandings upon 
those lessons: not of morality and philanthropy, 
but of envy, malignity and horrible disorders, 
which every where stare them in the face, in the 
profligate caricatura furniture of prmt-shop win- 
dows, from Hyde-park corner to Whitechapel, or 
in the whimsies of our new-fangled architecture. 
Better, better far, there had been no art, than thus 
to pervert and employ it to purposes so base, and 
so subversive of every thing interesting to sociely, 
The foreign artists and connoisseurs who crowd 
our streets, and visit our metropolis to view the 
Klgin, and the Phygalian, and the Towneley 
marbles, the glories of your Royal Highness’s 
Regency-——-Good God! what opinion must they 
form of such scenes, whenever they are permitted 
to reflect in some corner, removed from the stun of 
carriages full of pageantry, mummery and dissi- 
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pation, which infest almost all places! These 
visitors find here no galleries like the Louvre, filled 
with intellectual entertainment, to receive them, 
grates, twice a week: no library of prints, like that 
in Paris, where they might contemplate whatever 
the industry and genius, the youth, progress, and 
perfection of Modern Europe, have been enabled 
to add, to every vestige of perfection remaining of 
all the preceding ages and countries. 

Sir, your Royal Highness shall find, | do not 
complain of the conduct of the Academy, as a body, 
without reason, ifthe following accounts which have 
just reached our regions of happiness are true: and 
therefore, I will put it to the most ardent advocate of 
the Academy to negative the following eight ques- 
tions, and J will make him my most sincere apology. 

1. Have not the Master and Wardens of Dul- 
wich College refused lending any pictures from the 
Bourgeois Gallery to the Directors of the British 
Institution? the first Body who provided for the 
wants ofrising artists an adequate school of colour- 
ing, and an opportunity of viewing and studying / 
masterpieces of art. 

2. Have not the same gentlemen, as peremptorily 
refused permission to any body copying or study- 
ing (otherwise than by mere inspection) the pic- 
tures of the said Collection ? 

g. Have not the same gentlemen announced their 
intention of lending their pictures to the Royal 
Academy, and to no other Body in existence? and 
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thereby deprived every body, except the members 
of the Academy, and the students thereof in the 
school of painting only, from studying the pictures 
entrusted to their care for the benefit of British 
art, British artists, and the improvement of the 
public taste. | 

4. Is it not fair to presume, that as these last 
restrictions took place immediately after the aca- 
demical dinner at Dulwich, that it was at the 
instance of this cabal, which is preying upon the 
vitals of their own Body, and the whole Body of 
British artists, advised and procured this fine re- 
gulation, so conducive to the mtentions of the 
founder, and the interests of art, to be promulgated 
in their favour ? 

5. Have not this cabal taken the cartoon of the 
Death of Ananias, from the Gallery of the Institu- 
tion just at the moment when it was about to be 
appropriated to the service of any respectable 
artist or amateur, and taken to the Royal Academy, 
where it is now closed for a long vacation, even 
from inspection ; and when opened, only to acade- 
mical restriction 2 | 


6. Are not? * * * % 
* * ye * * 
oe * * * % * 


+ Having received no answer from our spirited correspon- 
dent, we have presumed that silence gives consent, and have 
therefore taken the liberty of printing his letter with the omis- 
sions, as we announced to him in our last Number. Eb. 
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at the bottom of this envious and malignant con- 
spiracy against the sublime in art—men who 
cannot paint below the third button-hole—topo- 
graphers, antiquaries and picture menders? 

*  & x x ae * 

7. Have they not restricted their students from 
belonging to any other institution ? thereby only to 
prevent them from receiving the benefit intended 
by your Royal Highness and the other illustrious 
founders of the British Institution ? 

8. When an illustrious foreign artist, offered to 
use his influence with his Holiness the Pope, to 
permit the establishment of an English Academy of — 
Arts at Rome, with those great and special privi- 
leges your Royal Highness’s known influence at the 
Papal court can command, and actually procured 
the gratuitous offers of a palace, out of gratitude 
to the English court and nation—did not this cabal 
interfere, and prevent it ? 

Art, Sir, has never flourished, nor ever can it 
flourish, as a useless foppery, and appendage to 
luxury, whatever the depicters of scarlet coats and 
embroidered pelisses may think or assert. On the 
contrary: worthlessness, imbecility and destruc- 
tion, have always been the consequences of its 
passing into that state; and the vulgar error of 
supposing otherwise, can only have arisen from 
inattention, want of feeling and the absurdity, not 
to say mean adulation, of magnifying its accidental, 
casual connection with patronage, into something 
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staminal and essential to its growth and pér- 
fection. : 

No, no, base time servers, imbecile followers of | 
every change of fashion, foppery, or folly! it may 
answer your sinister views to say so; but nothing 
can be more irreconcileable with fact. Why was 
it that art appeared in Greece and Italy with such 
splendor ? was it not because the public of Greece 
and Italy had the feeling, wisdom, and love of 
virtue, to discover the peculiar extension and faci- 
lity of its application to purposes the most interest- 
ing and valuable? Not as recorders of foolish faces 
and tailors’ patterns—of coats, of waistcoats, and 
of diamond rings; but of historical facts, sublime 
expressions and glorious design. It was then, as 
a matter of public utility and interest, that the 
churches and convents of Italy, admitting of the 
most liberal and generous rivalship, by their colli- 
sion, happily afforded for advancing and perfecting 
art, a mass of continued employment. the most 
steady, uninterrupted, extensive and stimulating, 
the world had ever known. ‘To this we owe the 
divine Cenacolo of Da Vinci, the ‘Transfiguration 
of Raffaelle, the Last Judgment of Michelangiolo, 
the Peter Martyr of Titian, and scores of other 
celebrated and immortal works. In. fashionable 
language, this mass of employment is, as Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare expresses it, patronage! the 
commerce of mutual considerations and adyan- 
tages. Patronage!! the exchange of money for 
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money’s-worth patronage !!! itisa term, with due 
deference to the worthy Baronet, the most imperti- 
nent and ill-applied that ever was used, as is 
abundantly evident in the history of art, where, 
unhappily, we too often find its vigour and growth 
-stinted, and liable to blight, when the great, and 
ther patronage, came unluckily to interfere and 
tamper with it. 

On a former occasion, Sir, I took the liberty of 
animadverting a little upon domestic misfortune | 
in the way of patronage, and shall now proceed to 
affairs of more consequence. Your Royal High- 
ness should know, there is now a fresh vacancy in 
_the list of Academicians, and in the course of a few 
months the present Academicians will fill up this 
vacancy by a concealed ballot ; and that associate 
-who can procure the greatest number of votes, 
-will be the new Academician. Does your Royal | 
Highness suppose the associate of the greatest 
merit will have the vacant diploma? No, Sir, 
‘look at the last elections ; enquire who were the 
candidates, and who were elected; and yet these 
men call on your Royal Highness to affix your 
signature to an instrument, which alone ought to 
be bestowed on the greatest talent, and give it, 
with all the weight and influence of your name, to 
drawing masters, miniature painters, or china 
daubers, the lowest bowers, and most obsequious 
beggars of votes, to the exclusion ‘of historical and 
poetical painters and sculptors of the most enlarged 
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talent. Let any one exhibit to your Royal High- 
ness the names of those who are out, and those 
who are in, the Academy, and see where the 
talent preponderates. Michelangiolo and Raf- 
faelle, if they were alive, and Englishmen, could 
not be Academicians as the Academy is now con- 
stituted. Cain will endeavour to supplant his 
brother Abel, even for the sole reason of his being 
better than himself. Homer,’ Milton, and such 
like, would stand but a poor’ chance with the votes 
of twenty poetasters against them. What would 
have been the fate of Pope, if, instead of living at 
large in the world, he had pent himself up in an 
academy? Precarious, indeed, would have been the 
election of Mr. Pope, had he depended upon the 
votes of the Dennis’s and the Gildons, of the day. 

How is this to be cured, I may be asked? No- 
thing, Sir, more easy. Oblige the Academicians 
to take the oath I recommended in my last ; abolish 
the practice of going round to the Academicians’ 
doors, begging for votes. Good God! Sir, to 
think of Raffaelle, or Titian, or Rembrandt, or Da 
Vinci, knocking at the door of a * * * * * * ¥ * 
or * * * * * * * and with a low and obsequious 
bow, requesting the honour of the gentleman’s 
vote and interest to be made an associate or a 
Royal. Academician!!! 

I must here close; the subject affects me, even 
in Elysium, too much; yet I intreat your Royal 
Highness to interpose between your excellent 
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Institution in Pall-mall, which offers the truest 
British freedom in art, and the present mercenary 
views of the Academy, who would crush their bro- 
ther for no other reason, than that his offerings | 
are more acceptable and sweet-savoured than 
their own. | : 

I am told, your Royal Highness proposes to de- 
corate the different grades in the Academy, from 
president to professors, academicians, associates, 
and perpetual students, with robesand caps. May 
their garments become them, and may they be less 
narrow than their minds! When Dr. Lawrence, 
an Oxford divine of eminence, a rigid Calvinist, 
and opposer of the dresses of the clergy in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, kissed his sovereign’s 
hand in a robe of no ordinary fulness, that enlight- 
ened monarch, said to him, “‘ Doctor, your garment 
well becomes you, but I am surprised that with so 
ample a robe you have so narrow a mind.” 

Let the robed Academicians remember this. 


J have the honour to be, 
Your Royal Highness’s 
most obedient humble Servant, 


Tue Guost or Barry. 
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Arr. If. General Observations on the Culture of 
the Fine Arts in Great Brrrain ; the Disadvan- 
tages of former Times compared with the present, 
and the necessity of a more decided Study of 
them by those whose Pursuits are not strictly 


Graphic. By J.E.S. 


Tuat the fine arts, with all others, have risen dur- 
ing the present reign to a height surpassing any 
preceding period, is a fact none can doubt. Vari- 
ous causes may be assigned, as having produced 
this rapid stride towards the goal of perfection ; 
but none has contributed more than the influx of 
wealth, which has during this period been poured 
‘into the coffers of the country by the extension of 
its commerce. This has, figuratively speaking, 
made our artists merchants (in their own depart- 
ment,) and our merchants men of virti, and 
patrons of the arts. 

The liberal education, and princely fortunes pos- 
sessed by that estimable class of the community, 
have conveyed the works of British artists to every 
part of the known world to which they have ex- 
tended the fostering hand of commerce; which, 
with the munificent encouragement bestowed on 
them by the most enlightened characters among 
our nobility and gentry, may be considered as the 
principal causes of their advancement. The first 
public declaration of the establishment of the 
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Royat Acapemy or Parntinc, Scunrrure, aNp 
ARCHITECTURE, by his present Majesty, operated 
like the magic word of Selvagio’s* son. Contend- 
ing candidates immediately arose from every side 
as from a lethargy, each vying with his fellow who 
should most honour the infantine establishment, at 
a time when, considering the rank which Great 
Britain then held among the civilized nations of the 
world, she ought to have been as eminent in the 
““ Belle Arte,” as she was in science, arms, and 
honour. To her Newton, Shakspeare, Wren and 
Burleigh, she wanted but a Reynotps and a 
W esr to complete her glories, 

Many have lamented, and with justice, the 
failure of such an establishment by the premature 
death of the unfortunate Charles |. a more mortal 
blow the arts have seldom experienced, But 
however lamentable, from the puritanical perse- 
cution of the lovely sisters by the Roundheads and 
Oliverians, we, of the present day, should not too 
much grieve ; for instead of a dotage, we are ina 
youthful vigour; instead of looking back at our 
past glories, we are enjoying our living fame, are 
revelling in present luxury of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. 

But to return ; ‘it is not intended in this sketch 
to dilate on the profit or pleasure to be derived 


* Sir Industry, the Knight of Art, &c. Castle of Indolence, 
Canto ii. Stanzas 5 and 72. 
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from a cultivation of the fine arts; for that they 
are of the highest utility is acknowledged by the 
most eminent writers, and no sagacious statesman 
would damp their rising flame. The long state of 
warfare in which this country has till this happy 
moment been involved, might have caused, in a 
less persevering people, a cessation of every enjoy- 
ment; but with us it has caused commerce to 
flow boldly in new channels, and has left us in 
full possession of our pleasure, and.even of our 
luxuries. It is scarcely more than half a century 
since an author of veracity observes, ‘‘ that pain- 
ters of history have so seldom an opportunity of 
displaying their abilities in England, that it is sur- 
prising that there are any at all who apply them- 
selves to this branch ;” aad old Frank Hayman, of 
pugilistic celebrity, whose paintings decorate 
Vauxhall Gardens, was declared possessed of 
every qualification that can form a great. painter. 
At that time two or three indifferent painters 
formed the bulk of the body of artists this country 
could boast. Those, therefore, who deny that 
England has, or can make any great progress in 
art, should consider these things, and would do 
well to compare the present state of the fine arts, 
with ‘‘ the present state of the arts” (1755), by 
Monsieur Roquet, ‘‘ who resided thirty years in 
England ;” and was evidently partial to the coun- 
try which afforded him protection for so many 
years. ; 
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“Happily the times are now almost past when 
the artist had to contend with poverty and picture- 
dealers, than which the arts never had two greater 
enemies in array against them, with whole batta- 
lions of inferior auxiliaries, the mercenary troops 
of the master phalanx, connoisseurs, men of virtu, 
and the like, so happily ridiculed by the inimitable 
Hogarth, by his illustrious parallel, Fielding, and 
other great satirists of the day. Well may we join 
in the deprecation of the late Count Stroganoff, 
‘¢ Detivre novus, GRAND Dieu, DE CES AMATEURS, 
SANS AMOUR, DE CES CONNOISSEURS SANS CONNOI- 
sancr.”’ ‘To other discouragements of those days, 
may be added the want of proper objects of study, 
each of which, whether picture, model, or statue, 
must have been purchased by the student from his 
own small pittance; and when he should have 
been studying only, and destroying his worst at- 
tempts, he was obliged to paint for bread ; and if 
he was elevated to a degree above creating origi- 
nals for the Harp-alley Collection, his utmost ex- 
pectations could be to daub profiles of horses for 
grooms and jockies of distinction. 

A judicious collector is now no longer obliged 
to affect shame, or apologise, for admitting with his 
Raffaelles, his Giulio Romanos, his Coreggios, or 
his Caraccis, the works of Reynolds, Gainsbo- 
rough, Wilson, Hogarth, Barry, Mortimer, or Opie, 
of West, Elaydon, Northcote, Lawrence, Turner, 
Calcott, Westall, or innumerable other eminent 
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names that will present themselves to our readers. 
Anold picture is now no longer valued, only for the 
classic mist and sacred dust in which it is enve- 
loped, giving it the appearance of age, its only 
value in the eye of the riddle-solving collector of 
the last century. 

There is a striking difference bewteen the can- 
didate for fame in the drama and in the line of 
art; that, while the actor is daily, as it were, 
offering himself to the notice of that public, from 
which he seeks his fame and his reward, he as 
often convinces them of. the justice of his claim by 
the authenticity of his conduct. The juvenile artist, 
on the contrary, if diffident, conceais his person, 
and expects for his performance a suitable reward of 
panegyric. But if it is embittered, as it sometimes 
is, by a hint from a sour critic, one who indulges 
in the critiche severe, that the merits of the piece 
are due to some one else, that he has either bor- 
rowed from, or been assisted by, another; if his 
production any way resembles another’s, or if it 
differs from an established favourite in our critic’s 
eye, He is more wise than prudent to depart from 
so great a precedent ; yet hes meed of praise, if he 
truly reaches excellence, is continued to him, even 
after his faculties are impaired by age or accident, 
or have entirely ceased through the remorseless 
power of death. Not so the histrionic artist; his 
praises, although more personal, yet when his exer- 
tions have ceased, his merits are, in general, sooner 
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gotten. The artist leaves a standard of his mind 
behind him, by which he may be judged ; but the 
standard of the actor is too often in the imbecility 
or instability of his audience. We are enabled to 
judge ‘of, and compare a Michelangiolo with a 
Fuseli, or a Titian with a Reynolds; but who can 
Asehdehetwvoen a Roscius and a Kemble, a Garrick 
and a Kean ? 

Ifany thing was wanting to make the artist more 
great and respectable in the eye of his fellow citi- 
zens, as well in his private as in his public cha- 
racter, the private life, habits and connections, of 
most of the professors of the present day have done 
it. The names of Sir George Beaumont, Sir 
Abraham Hume, the Hon, Mrs. Damer, Bertie 
Greathead, Esq., Sir W. Elford, and others, of 
rank and fortune, whose works in art grace the 
exhibitions as honorary exhibitors, prove the influ- 
ence the fine arts have over those who can com- 
mand every luxury of life; but it can never surprise 
that polished minds should be susceptible of the 
influence of the liberal arts. To be able to com- 
pose and execute a picture worthy of meeting the 
public eye, is surely no mean accomplishment. It 
requires such a devotion for the art, such intense 
Study, such a long seclusion in the season of youth 
(when the heart beats high for animating public 
fame) from that very publicity every ingenuous 
mind requires, that the most liberal, and even 
almost unqualified encomiums bestowed on a great 

VOL. I. No. 6, wy, 
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artist, are not too great a retribution for his merit. 
A painter of history, must be possessed of great 
_ general knowledge ; his acquaintance with ancient 
history, costume and manners, characteristics, 
architecture, &c. must be far from superficial : 
these are required to form an historical picture 
from an ancient story. To form a more modern 
one, or of his own times, of some illustrious act of 
a cotemporary, besides all technical knowledge, 
he must mix with the world, he must study its 
character, he must even know the fashions of the 
day, military and naval costume, tactics and ap- 
pendages; nor should he be entirely ignorant of 
jockeyship. Ifhe is desirous of presenting to the 
public a lasting memorial, a graphic representa- 
tion of one of the sublime, but evanescent beauties 
of a great actor, this will lead him to the gay and 
fascinating beauties of the theatre. And to steer 
his devious way between the extremes of dissipa- 
tion and pedantic bashfulness, he must possess 
that firmness of mind that is too often mistaken, 
and condemned for obstinacy. When men of this 
description, possessing such talents, and pursuing 
such laborious studies, offer themselves to public 
scrutiny, it is an act of the grossest and most pal- 
pable hyper-criticism, to feed only on their faults, 
Genuine criticism scorns such arts; if the artist 
is young it corrects with mildness, not driving to 
desperation by the galling lash, but kindly qualify- 
ing its medicinal severities, with the balm of hope. 
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Arr. IIL. On the present State of the Schools of 
Artin Paris, ByT.L. D., Esq. Architect. 


To the Editor of ANNA.S of the Fine Arts. 


My Dear Sir, Paris, Sept. 13, 1817. 


Luan the pleasure of receiving your letter, directed 
to me here, but not till a month after its date. I 
have been careful in selecting all the information 
which may be useful, interesting, or worthy inser- 
tion in your excellent Journal. As an object of 
your first interest, I enclose the memoranda on the 
mode of instruction and encouragement pursued at 
the French Academy. Being obliged to translate 
the hints kindly furnished to me by different artists, 
the “‘ tournure” of the phrases may seem cramp- 
ed, especially as I have not had time to re-write 
them. Receive, reject, or alter, as you may think 
best : | am not such a coxcomb as to wish to sacri- 
fice the utility of the information, to -the vanity of 
merely having my very words wm print. I also 
annex to it, the account of the “ exhibition of the 
works of the students in architecture of the French 
Academy at Rome.” This, I trust, you will find 
peculiarly interesting: I have put the dimensions 
in metres, as they are on the drawings, imagining 
that the most correct manner of reporting the in- 
formation, leaving it to those, who may think it 
worth while, to reduce them to English measure, 
2 
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Ishall be able, on my return, to give you further 
information on the architectural works carrying 
on here. In the mean time, I hope that your work. 
will meet with the patronage which it so highly | 


merits. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours, &c. 


Teed. 


P.S. I enclose a prospectus, and some remarks 
- on an admirable work now publishing by Mon- 
sieur Le Bas, which, I trust, you will announce ; 
and another work just about to appear, As all 
information concerning arts and sciences must be 
interesting, I enclose also a newspaper, with the 
account of a new machine at Marly ; which paper 
may be no less curious for the original French letter 
of Monsieur Talma, which it contains, 


Some Memorandums on the present Mode of Instruc- 
tion and Encouragement pursued in the Schools 
of Paintine, ScuLprureE, and ARCHITECTURE, at 
Paris. By the above Gentleman. 


Painting and Sculpture.—The studies of these 
two arts are carried on in the same school: the 
students in painting draw or paint, and those in 
sculpture model from the same figure : the models 
are generally about two feet high. The school is 
open two hours daily during the six summer 
months by day; and during the six winter months 


in Paris. — OTe 


bynight: the attitude of the noida is esis every 
Monday, 

The school i is superintended by a “ Recieur,” 
who is the oldest of the professors, and by one of 
twelve visitors, painters and sculptors, each of 
whom attends one month: their duty consists in 
choosing the attitude of the figure ; in giving their 
opinion on the drawings and models; in assigning, 
every six months, the order in which the students 
are to enter the school on Monday, that they 
may choose their seats round the model, which has 
been newly placed—the students entering as their 
names are called over. | 

The visitors also adjudge the three prizes ; 
which are given every month, and which are 
divided into first, second, and third. These prizes 
can only be gained once by the same student. 
They supersede the necessity of the students com- 
peting for places, as they determine the rank for 
entering the school ; but in case of equality, pri- 
ority of time decides the question. 

In this school there are two prizes, founded by 
-individuals.. One of these is that ‘‘ de lu téie d’ex- 
pression,” for which the students paint, or model 
in the round, a head from the living model of a 
determined expression. Those students only who 
have gained medals, or a second great prize, are 
admitted to the contests for this. The other is 
that of the Torso ; for which those students only 
are allowed to try who have been allowed to enter 
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the contest for the ‘* grand prix,” or who have ~ 
gained a first medal. -The subject of this prize is 
a painting of a torso, of the full size, and after 
the living model. 

“ Grand Prix.’—In the month of March, the 
students contend for the ‘‘ grand prix,” which enti- 
tles them to go to Rome for five years, at the ex- 
pence of the Government. In this competition 
the studies of the painters and sculptors are dis- 
tinct, and each art has its.own prize. Prepara- 
tory trials are held, in order to diminish the num- 
ber of competitors, until they are only eight. 

The first of these trials, is that of sketches, in 
which all the students, painters and sculptors, are 
admitted. This takes place within twelve hours, 
during which time the pupils, shut up in one 
room, have no exterior communication. The 
visitor then in attendance gives the subject, which 
is treated in sketch, either as a painting, or as a 
model, in bas-relief. This subject is generally 
composed of a dozen figures. Sixteen of the best 
artists of these sketches in each art are admitted to 
the second trial, in which these students paint 
or model, in bas-relief, one figure ; and of these 
the number in each art is reduced to the eight 
best. This latter trial lasts for about 36 hours, 
divided into six days. 

After this last reduction, the eight students ap- 
pointed by the judgment given “ entrent en loges,” 
that is to say, they have a small study given them, 
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prepared for the purpose. From this time the 
direction of the students passes from the profes- 
sors of the school to the Institute of France, and it 
is its assembled members who choose the sub- 
jects for the three arts. This subject is given to 
the students after they are ‘“‘ entrés en loges,” and 
when all means of communicating from without 
have been precluded. They remain thus shut up 
during four days, which are allowed them to com- 
pose their subject; after this time each student 
leaves with the keeper his sketch of the subject, 
from which he is not allowed to swerve, and which, 
at the moment of judgment, is confronted with his 
painting or model, in order to prove that no change 
has been made in the composition.* 

The time allowed for the students to prepare 
their works is three months ; during which time 
the pupils, leaving their drawings always at the 
Academy, go there to execute them, and are not 
allowed to introduce any thing which may be con- 
sidered irrelevant or foreign to the subject ; every 
transgression of this rule is punished with exclu- 
sion from the competition. At the end of the three 
months the works are publicly exhibited for three 
days, and judged by the class of Fine Arts of 
the Institute, and the prizes, first and second, are 


* For many years the style of work demanded of the sculp- 
tors wasa bas-relief ; however, a few years since, figures in high 
relief have been required; and the custom is now almost esta- 
blished, of having these two sorts of execution alternately. 
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distributed at a solemn assembly, in the month 
of October, in each year. 

 Architecture.—The number of students is tints 
mited ; they attend twice a week to hear lectures 
on a course of architecture delivered by the pro- 
fessor. 

During the year there are thirteen competitions, 
that is,twelveless, and one “‘ grandconcours,” which 
latter is for the “ grand prix.” For the former a 
Subject is given in the morning, of which the 
sketch must be composed and finished by the 
evening: each student leaves this sketch in the 
hands of the keeper, with whom they remain till 
the day when they are judged. 

In the month of February there is a competition 
in which the students make their sketches, as in 
the preceding, during the day ; but with this dif- 
ference, that the next day each competitor takes a 
copy, or tracing of his own composition, and draws 
it out at large during two months at his own house. 
They are forbidden to change any thing in the 
composition, and can only make variations in the 
proportions and adjustments. When these com- 
positions are drawn out at large, they are exhi- 
bited publicly, with the sketches at the sides, 
when also are exhibited the sketches of the com- 
petition of the month preceding. A jury, consist- 
ing of thirty appointed architects, assemble, and 
adjudge, according to the merits of the works, one 
or more prizes. These medals are of silver, and 
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are distributed altogether at the end of the year : 
there is besides, a medal:every year given to him 
who has obtained the most success in the school. 

“ Grand Prix.’—Every year the Government 
send, at its expense, a student to Rome,* to study 
during five years ; during which time each student 
is allowed a pension of 1200 francs (about 50/. ster- 
ling), besides being lodged, boarded and having fire 
and candles, and travelling expenses of the journey 
paid. Thirty of those who have gained medals are 
chosen to strive for this prize ; and if there be not 
that number, an additional trial, called “‘ concours 
@essay,” is appointed to make up the number 
wanting. ‘This number is. reduced to eight, as in 
painting and sculpture, and the same arrangement 
is pursued in every respect as in those arts. 

There are also competitions of engraving in 
** taille-douce,’’ medal engraving, stone engraving 
and landscape: this latter has only been instituted 
this year ; each of these have the same regulations 
as the other arts, being subject to the same prepa- 
ratory arrangements, and to rules peculiar to its 
separate department. - 


Tb. B. 


* How munificent is this patronage compared with that of 
our Academy, who with ample means, have not sent a student 
to Rome for many years! Even if their funds are insufficient» 
there can be no doubt but a proper representation from the 
Academy to Government, would procure an annual grant fer 
so laudable, so national an object. Ep. 
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Art. IV. Account of the Exhibition of the Works 
of the Students in Architecture of the French Aca- 
demy at Rome, exhibited at the Institute, Septem- 
ber, 1817. By T. L. D., Esq. Architect. 


Architecture.—Monsteur Lanpon has exhibited 
the plans and elevations of the Temple of Vesta, 
at Rome, in its present state, as also the section 
and elevation of the temple restored, according to 
his ideas of its primitive decoration. The walls of 
the cella are still existing all round, to the height of 
about two-thirds of the columns. All the shafts 
of the columns remain, and the greater part of the 
caps. ‘The entablature, dome, and roof, are quite 
destroyed. | 

A flight of nine steps lead up to the circular 
colonnade, of twenty columns, of the Corinthian 
order, whose lower diameter is 980, upper diame-_ 
ter 800. The distance between the columns and 
wall of. the cella is metres 2'.275".; the thick- 
ness of the wall is 705”; the diameter of the tem- 
ple is 8.518”; the height. of the columns 1s 
10.377" ; height of cap 1'.224”; height of base 
283". There are an entrance door and two win- 
dows: opening: of the door 2'.925", the upper 
mouldings and -part of the door being destroyed, 
the height cannot be ascertained: the height of 
the stylobate running round the outside face of the 
wall is 2’.982'", and from this the windows rise 
immediately: opening of window 1’.339", It 
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seems that Monsieur Landon has discovered a 
fragment of the corona, ovolo, and cima, compos- 
ing the upper mouldings of the cornice, the heighth 
of which is 424”. The architrave, frieze, and 
the mouldings of the cornice, 424”, which are 
absent, are supplied by Monsieur Landon, and are 
arranged with a correctness of taste which dis- 
plays a knowledge of the antique, and a true feel- 
ing for its beauties. The caps have the angles of 
the abacus sharp, as those shewn at the end of the 
first volume of the Ionian Antiquities. The resto- 
ration of the roof is according to the principles of 
Vitruvius, with ornamented tiles, and finishing 
with a pine-apple. The frieze is ornamented with 
the skeletons of bullocks’ heads, and wreaths of 
fruit and flowers pendant from the horns. In the 
centre of the temple is placed a pedestal, on 
which is the statue of the goddess, civic-crowned. 
It would seem also, that the soffite of the cieling 
of the portico has been found : it is laid down to a 
correct scale, and richly ornamented with cassoons, 
mouldings, and quatre-feuilles pateras, There 
are many details of mouldings laid down at large, 
which the limits of our Journal does not allow us 
to admit, but which are highly interesting to the 
architect and antiquarian. 
Monsieur P. A. Dedreux has chosen for the ob- 
ject of his labours the Doric and Ionic orders of — 
the Theatre of Marcellus. These are subjects not 


less useful, but far less interesting than the beau- 
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tiful. monument which we have just described. 
The height of the Doric column is 7.700” ; the 
entablature 1/870"; the stylobate 1./220”; the 
Ionic columns high 7.110": the entablature 
1.949". The details of the capitals, mouldings, 
cornices, bases, caps, and stylobates, are given 
at large, with great apparent correctness: it is to 
be regretted, that a plan of the parts of the colon- 
nade does not accompany the elevation. 

Monsieur Destouches, confining himself to a less 
extensive range of study, has merely given the 
plan, elevation, section, and details, of-one of the 
altars of the Pantheon. These are composed of a 
pediment, supported on two Corinthian columns, 
which rest on the stylobate, running all round the 
internal face of the wall of this Temple, as shewn 

















by Desgodetz. 
Height of plinth of stylobate ig - 0’.336" 
Mouldings of ditto - - - 171z 
Die of ditto ~ - . & 1.165 
Upper moulding of ditto - “ 1162 
Whole height of stylobate - - 1.789 
Plinth under column - = 2062 
Base of columns - - } ‘2092 
Shafts of ditto - - 3.5372 
Capitals of ditto - ~ i 509 
Height of columns - - 4.256 
Architrave - -. - 3234 
Frieze - - - - - 300 
Cornice - - = 405 
Whole height of gut - - 1.0282 


Height of pitch of pediment above cornice 988 
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Arr. IV. On the Works of the late Nathaniel 
_ Dance, Esq. R. A. 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Aska 


Sir, | London, August 22, 1817. 


On visiting the recent Exhibition of the Works of 
deceased British Artists at the British Gallery in 
Pall-mall, I particularly noticed the figure of 
Orpheus, painted by Dance: as a whole, it is 
undoubtedly a noble specimen of superiority in 
the British School of Painting, and may be con- 
sidered one of the finest works exhibited in the 
above Exhibition: there are two others by the 
same painter, which have great merit—Garrick in 
Richard the Third, and an admirable portrait of 
the late Lord Camden, which is allowed by all 
who have any personal recollection of that great 
man to be inimitably correct in the delineation of 
every feature. The design of your excellent work 
being intended for the use of those who are inter- 
ested in the promotion of the fine arts, I have taken 
the liberty of requesting some information relative 
to the above distinguished artist. If 1 am not 
mistaken he was contemporary with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and was considered by many nearly 
equal in point of merit, to that great master of art: 
as a correct draughtsman, he was allowed by the 
best judges to be unequalled, though he certainly 
did not possess that taste in his art which caused 
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Reynolds to be so much sought after, Unfortu- 
nately, there have been but few engravings from 
the works of this artist, the majority of his best 
performances being in the collections of private 
individuals. ‘There are several historical works 
of the above painter; his Timon of Athens, and 
others, which would do honour to any painter 
either of ancient or modern times. If any of your 
correspondents can furnish me with a tolerably 
correct list of his principal works, and in whose 
hands they now are, with a sketch of his life, it 
will be considered as a particular favour to one 
who has the pleasure of subscribing himself, 


An ADMIRER AND CONSTANT READER OF 
YOUR VERY USEFUL Work. 


~*,. We remember many anecdotes of this distinguished 
British artist; but as they are only reminiscence,-or hear-say 
report, we shall omit them till farther enquiry, requesting, in 
the interim, any information on this head from our correspon- 
dents and readers. He was formerly an R. A., and afterwards a 
baronet, under the title of Sir Nathaniel Dance Holland, Bart. 
on marrying the rich Mrs. Dummer of Hampshire, whose good 
will he obtained while painting her portrait. He was brother, 
or nephew, we forget which, to Mr. Love, the comedian, whose 
yeal name was Dance; and brother to that most excellent and 
~ classical architect, George Dance, Esq., R.A. Among some of 
his works are, the Portrait of the late Duke of Cumberland in 
the robes of the Garter, in the State Apartments, Windsor 
Castle—Portrait of his present Majesty, at Kensington—a 
beautiful Landscape, a View in the New Forest, exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, as an honorary exhibitor, about sixteen 
years ago, after he had resigned his diploma, and the last work 


exhibited by him. Ep, 
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Art, V. Respecting the necessity of applying to 
proper Judges in the Selection of Works of Art 
by those who are not initiated in the deep Mys- 
teries of Art. | | 


To the Editor of Annxats of the Fine Arts. 


SIR, : August 18, 1817. 


Cuance carried me to a nobleman’s seat in the 
country, and in his spacious library, I found by 
accident a collectiou of old) newspapers, which 
curiosity induced me to look over: and in the 
St. James’s Evening Post, from Saturday to Tues- 
day, the 4th September, 1733, I met with the 
following advertisement, which I send to you to 
make use of, or not, at your own discretion. The 
advertisement was headed thus, ‘“‘ For tur BENE. 
Fir oF ALL Artists.” And then proceeds to say, 
‘* Whereas there has lately appeared an extraor- 
-dinary judge, of arts and sciences, particularly. 
painting, sculpture and statuary. This is to give 
notice to all painters, sculptors, statuaries, engra- 
vers, medalliers, enchasers &c. that ifthey have any 
fine piece they intend to produce to the public, they 
should apply themselves to Francis WALSINGHAM 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., who, upon a suetable 
sencouragement, will view their works, and having 
discovered in every stroke the spirit of antiquity, 
will effectually recommend them to the world. 
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N. B. For further information see the Grae 
Journal of next Thursday.” A 

Now, though I conceive this advertisement, Mr. 
Editor, to be.an anonymous attack upon “some sot | 
disant critic, who set himself up in those days'as a 
decider of all cases of virti, the arbiter elegantia- 
rum of art, without either pretensions or honesty ; 
I nevertheless cannot but think, that if any gentle- 
men of ability, with a quick sense of discernment, 
capable of discerning copies from originals, and 
able to point out ‘the merits of every different 
painter, knowing’ in’ their styles, and equal to the 
ascertaining whether the performances are in the 
_ pure state, in which they came from the easel, and 
intelligent also with respect to prices ; that a per-. 
son of such talent offering himself to the notice of 
the amateur, who may be desirous of forming a 
collection of art, would be a valuable service to 
the uninitiated picture community. T have lately 
seen a notice from Mr. Bryan, a gentleman known 
to be intimately conversant in art, which has been 
printed and privately distributed, and of which I 
have desired a friend to send you a copy, that 
completely meets my ideas on the subject; and I 
think, putting his own interest out of the question, 
in which | am not more concerned than for the 
benefit of the community, that it cannot be too 
widely disseminated. If it falls within the compass 
of your plan, I would advise your inserting it for the 
general good, with any appropriate remarks that 
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you way think fit to make. I write this to you at 
‘the distance of [20 miles from London, and should 
not have thought of troubling you upon the sub- 
ject, had not accident, as I have mentioned, 
brought the newspapers I have alluded to, before 
me ; and had [ not, by relying upon my own weak 
Opinion of art, burnt my fingers in consequence, by 
making purchases I knew not how to estimate, and 
have hourly to regret my foolish confidence in my 
own opinion. 
The following is the circular I allude to, 


_ “Mr. Bryan, author of the Biographical and Cri- 
tical Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, (a 
work on which he has been unremittingly occupied 
for the last four years) respectfully acquaints the 
amateurs of the fine arts, that it is his intention to 
devote the remainder of his life to the service of 
those who may think proper to consult him in the 
purchase or disposal of works of art. 

_“ Having been honoured for upwards of twenty- 
five years with the confidence of those distinguished 
personages by whom the most celebrated collec- 
‘tions have, during that period, been formed ; and 
having. been intrusted with more extensive and 
important transactions in the picture-world, than, 
perhaps, were ever confided to any individual, he 
is encouraged again to offer his humble exertions 
to public attention. 

‘‘ The dailyaltempts to deceive the unwary, which 
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are too successfully practised, have, on many 
occasions, fatally convinced the inexperienced col- 
lector of the necessity of arming himself against 
imposition, by calling in the aid of technical ad- 
viee ; and even the most cautious will frequently 
find the advantage of profiting by the opinion of 
those, whose judgment of the value and identity 
of the object can only be acquired by a long and 
constant contemplation of the productions of art. 
‘‘Mr. Bryan takes the liberty of requesting those 
who may be desirous of consulting him on the 
above-mentioned subject, to favour him with their 
commands, addressed to him, at his Publishers’, 
Messrs. Carpenter and Son, No. 14, Old Bond- 
street, which will be immediately attended to. 


London, May 10, 1816.” 


J am, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 


W. G. 


4*, We ,hank our correspondent, whose friendly hand-writ- 
ing we recognized with pleasure, for his communication: but 
perhaps he is not aware that it will subject us to the duty for 
an advertisement, which, however, is no consideration with us, 
when an important service to the arts is to be performed, Ep. 
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Art. VI. On Academies for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts. By Puworecton Lonpinensis. 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts. 


SIR, London, Sept. 10, 1817. 


You have lately given some severe, but proper 
animadversions on the Royal Academy and other 
institutions. I have taken the liberty of sending 
you an article on academies in general, which I 
hope you will think worthy of insertion. 

It is but due to a learned and ingenious cotem- 
porary to say, that I am indebted to M. Millin’s 
Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts for some portions of | 
the following article. 

Wishing much success to your very useful and 
entertaining work, I remain &c. &c. 


Puinorecton LonpDINENSIS, 


An Academy is an assembly or society of men, 
uniting for the promotion of any art or science, so 
called from the public school near Athens, called 
Axadnesc, which was built by Cadmus the Phee- 
nician, or, as ‘some say, by Academus, a philoso- 
her. In the language of the arts those places 
are called Academies in which students are in- 
structed in the arts of design. In what is com- 
monly called an academy of painting ; painting, 
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properly so called, is seldom taught; drawing or 
design, which is the basis of the art, is more pro- 
perly the duty of the student. An academy of 
the arts, to be complete, should have in its esta~ 
blishment a certain number of approved masters, 
who are called professors, and whose business it is 
to instruct the students in the different branches 
of science, necessarily connected with the arts of 
design ; but principally in a well grounded know- 
ledge of the human figure, which is indispensably 
necessary to the paintcr, the sculptor and the 
engraver; and not totally unnecessary to the 
architect. 

The knowledge of the bones and the principal 
muscles of the human body, is absolutely necessary 
lo forward the art of design ; and without a know- 
ledge of perspective, it is impossible to execute 
either an historical subject, or even a landscape, 
with any certain degree of truth. In an academy, 
therefore, should be professors of anatomy and 
perspective, besides the more apparently necessary 
ones of painting, of sculpture and of architecture ; 
which last should not be slighted by the painter, 
as he often has to introduce buildings in his pic- 
tures. These professors should instruct the stu- 
dents, not only in the theoretical rules of art, but 
also in the practical. To make such an establish- 
ment perfect, should be added a professor of-anti- 
quittes and of ancient literature, to explain the 
customs, the manners, and the costume of different 
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ages and of different people ; professors of geome- 
try and the mathematical scrences ; of the character 
and expression of the passions, who could unite 
the task of characteristic grouping of the figures 
and pictorial taste; nor should there be omitted 
in acomplete establishment, a professor of his- 
tory and hstorical hterature, as connected with 
painting, 

Such an establishment should undoubtedly pos- 
sess a good and sufficient library of books, particu- 
jarly of designs. The younger pupils should be 
instructed in drawing at large from good copies, 
either drawn or engraved, the different portions of 
the human body, as enn eyes, noses, ears, and 
at length, entire figures, to use them to vt exer- 
cise of the portcrayon: they should then. be in- 
structed in the art of drawing from plaster models, 
or other detached statues. 

For such purposes, an academy should have a 
collection of casts, or originals, of the best and 
most celebrated of the ancient and modern sculp- 
tures, to form the eye and taste of the pupils, and 
to teach them the art of distribution of light and 
shade, the different positions of the human body in 
single figures or in groupes, 

An academy should also be provided with living 
models of different characters, both male and 
female, for the more advanced students, which the 
professor should place on an elevated platform, in 
such positions as he thinks proper. Here it will 
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be eiptit to observe, that it will be preferable to 
inform the model of the intended position, that he 
may place himself in it with ease, rather than to 
move his limbs to the position. This is generally 
called setting the model. When the model is 
set, and the students seated round it in the most 
advantageous form, (which places the students 
again resume till they have finished their draw- 
ings,) the professor should examine occasionally 
each pupil’s drawing, and point out to him his de- 
fects, and at the same time direct him where he 
seems at a loss. When the model is placed at 
night, the light should be distributed in such a 
manner as most to imitate the broad, clear light of 
the sun, that the shadows may be thrown clear and 
distinct, and properly shaded from the eyes of the 
draftsman. These drawings are generally made 
on a coloured paper, of a middle tint; the lights 
raised by white, and the shadows by black or red 
chalks. Some artists have of late, in the model 
academy, Somerset-house, introduced the practice 
of painting in black and white, and some in the 
natural colours, from the living model, not only in. 
the day-time, but by lamp light. 

To render an academy of painting complete, 
there should be attached a good picture gallery, as 
a school of colouring, and a collection of prints 
after the best masters, as examples of distribu- 
tion, light and shade, expression, &c.. Although 
an acaglemy may not, at its first establishment, 
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have all these requisites at command, yet it may 
obviate many difficulties by procuring access to 
celebrated galleries for its students, by means of 
their admission tickets. | 

In some academies, to a school of design or 
drawing, is added an academy of artists, that is to 
Say, a society of men distinguished for their abili- 
ties in the arts, under the patronage and protection 
of the government of their country; where the 
primary intention is not so much the instruction of 
youths as pupils, as the encouragement and patro- 
nising youthful artists already instructed in the 
first principles of art. Of such a description is 
the Royal Academy of London. Others cn the 
continent, to a similar establishment add that of a 
society for the encouragement of arts and able 
artists, and of procuring treatises and able disqui- 
sitions on the arts. The members meet at stated 
times for the purpose of .conferring on objects in- 
teresting to, and connected with art; and recipro- 
cally communicate their observations, sentiments 
and discoveries in the course of their practice, or 
result of their experiments. There has not yet 
been an academy of arts conducted on the same 
plan as the academies of sciences, although such 
an establishment would be eminently useful. 

The Venetian painters were the first that 
formed a regular society for the study of the arts, 
erecting a society under the patronage of St. Luke, 
in 1345. They did not at first assume the name 
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of an academy, in which they were imitated by 
the Society ‘of St. Luke, which was founded at 
Florence, in 1350. This latter Society was much 
encouraged by the Government, and taken under 
the especial patronage of the illustrious House 
of the Medici. Giovanni Neti founded also at 
Florence, in 1758, an academy of architecture. 
Italy had besides severalacademies of painting ; that 
of Rome, established by Frp. Zuccnaro in 1598, 
suspended in 1599, on the death of Fram. Vacca, 
and re-established in 1715; the Academy of Arts 
at Milan generally attributes its formation to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, who died in 1540; however, it - 
appears from authentic documents, that it existed 
before the birth of that great painter ; that of Bo- 
logna was founded in 1712; that of Parma in 
1716, and re-modelled in 1760 ; that of Padua in 
1710; of Mantua in 1769, under the title of the 
Theresian Academy ; that of Turin was founded 
in 1777; and the French Academy of Painting at 
Rome in 1666, and several others less known. In 
France, Louis the Fourteenth founded at Paris the 
Royal Academy of Painting in 1648, and the 
Royal Academy of Architecture in 1671. Ever 
since the year 1391 the painters of Paris had esta- 
blished themselves in a society called the Academy 
of St. Luke, which had many privileges granted 
and confirmed on them by different kings of France 
at different periods; in 1781 there was one esta- 
blished at Bourdeaux, the success or attainments 
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of which I cannot learn. In Spain, there was an 
academy of painting established at Madrid in 
1752, which produced many eminent painters. In 
Great Britain the arts flourished in a variable: 
manner, froma grand attempt at fixing them in the 
kingdom by Charles the First, till the establish- 
ment of an academy at Edimburgh in 1754, which 
is not at present in being. ‘his attempt was suc- 
ceeded by an association of artists in London in 
1760. But we had no regular academy till the 
year 1768, when his present Majesty accepted 
a plan for the establishment of the Royal Aca- 
demy, which has met with a considerable degree 
of success, and is now in a very flourishing 
state. For more ample particulars, vide Prince 
Hoare’s Inquiry into the requisite Cultivation and 
present State of the Arts of Design mn England, 
London, 8vo. 1806, under the head of the Esta- 
blishment, Design and Progress of the Royal 
Academy of Arts ; and of tts annual Exhibitions. 
Also Academic Annals of Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, published by authority of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, collected and arranged 
by Prince Hoare, Secretary for Foreign Corres- 
pondence to the Royal Academy, London, Ato. 
1809. Several other establishments have been 
founded in Great Britain for the encouragement of 
the fine arts: the principal of which are the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in the 
Adelphi; the northern Society for the Encourage- 
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ment of the Fine Arts at Leeds: the British Insti-_ 
tution for promoting the Fine Arts in the United — 
Kingdom, held in Pall-mall, where they have a 
spacious gallery, and an excellent school for 
colouring, besides an annual exhibition and sale of 
the works of British artists. A similar society and 
annual exhibition at Bath; one in Scotland ; and 
an academy of arts in Dublin in 1783, besides 
others of smaller. consequence at Liverpool, and 
other large commercial cities. ‘ 
There were formerly in the Low Countries aca- 
demies of arts, at Ghent, Bruges, at Antwerp, &c. — 
but whether they are now in existence, or in what 
state, I cannot at present learn. Amsterdam had 
also a good school of design, which was erected 
into a Royal Academy by King Louis; and at 
Brussels was founded an academy of painting 
in 1770. In Denmark, the Academy of Polite 
Arts of Copenhagen was founded in !738, but it 
was not till 1754 that they got their privileges 
confirmed and acknowledged by the crown. ‘The 
Academy of St. Petersburgh, in Russia, was 
founded in 1757, re-modelled and improved in 
1784. In Germany the principal academies of the 
fine arts are; that of Nuremburg, which is reck- 
oned the most ancient in that country, having been 
founded in 1662; the Academy of Arts at Berlin 
founded in 1594, finally constituted an academy in 
1699, and re-established in 1786; that of Dresden 
founded in 1697, and united to those of Leipzig 
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and Meissen in 1764; that of Augsburgh founded 
in 1712, and revived, with additional strength, in 
1779. Joseph the First founded that of Vienna, 
which was finally established by Charles the 
Sixth in 1726; that of Manheim founded in 1757, 
which has been transferred to Dusseldorf; that of 
Mayence established in 1757; the Academy of 
Stutgard founded in 1761, and united to that of 
Charles in 1776 ; that of Munich founded in 1770; 
that of Cassel in 1775; and that of Weimar in 
1781. Besides these, there are few cities of Ger- 
many but have schools of design preparatory to 
the academies of arts. 

Upon the utility of academies, or gratuitous 
schools, for instruction in the arts, the best works 
are as follows: Sur l’ Unhté de ? Etablissement des 
Ecoles gratuites, by Descamp ; Paris, 1768. Essae 
philosophique sur 1 Etablissement des Ecoles gra- 
tuites de dessin, by Rozoi ; the third volume of the 
work of M. pz Ramponr, entitled Uber Mahleret 
und Bildhauerkunst in Rom (on the sculpture and 
painting of Rome), Leipzig, 1787. The before 
cited work of Mr. Prince Hoarz; Barry’s Letter to 
the Dilettant« Society, since published in a collec- 
tion of his works, 8vo. by Cadell and Davies, 
London, 1809; Rosertrson on the Fine Arts, 8vo. 
London, 1784. A Letter on the Sulyect of En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts, by the late Jostan 
Boypext, Esq. printed in London, but not pub- 
lished. | P. F. 
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Arr. VIL, On the present State of the Fine Arts ix 
France. By M. M*** 


Paris, August, 1817.. 


In viewing the present state of the fine arts and its 
school in France, it may be necessary first to 
speak of the Laocoon and the Apollo Belvidere. 
These wonders of art, of which the arms of France 
had made them the possessors, have been taken 
from them also by arms ; and that which force had 
procured, has been re-taken by force. The most 
enlightened amateurs of France have blamed the 
system of spoliation which unjustly brought so 
many treasures into their possession. A similar 
act of violence had even been among them the 
object of a species of public censure, and we still 
remember the eloquent appeal of a learned friend 
of the arts* against this abuse of victory, which 
condemned Italy to a barren widowhood. But 
after having lamented the usurpation of its chief 
works of art, they have had to mourn for their loss, 
and to deplore the sorrowful reprisals with which 
the allies had retaliated in their turn. 

‘« But let us forget these unfortunate days,” says 
an eminent French critic; ‘‘ all Europe will at 
least do us the justice to acknowledge, that these 
European riches were removed by us with a re- 
spectful solicitude; that we carefully preserved 


* M. Quatremere de Quincy. 
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them ; that they were not consigned by us to a 
warehouse, but had a sanctuary consecrated to 
them, that the genius of the arts was there honour- 
ed by a sort of worship, and that they were so 
placed, as to afford to foreigners the most lively 
impression of their beauty, and our love for the fine 
arts.” ‘‘ It almost seemed,” continues the same 
writer, ‘“‘ that we were the legitimate possessors 
of this liberal and unreserved exhibition ; and these 
sublime productions probably exercised a more 
powerful infiuence during the twenty years that we 
possessed them, than they did in their own coun- 
tries during many ages! 

“ But let us forget the unfortunate days that 
followed those of PHauinphis ; let us learn to console 
ourselves in the precious gems which we still retain. 
Raffaelle, Coreggio, Domenichino, Titian, Paolo 
Veronese, Rubens, Vandyke, have not quitted the 
Louvre ; the antique Diana is the dignified sister 
of the ‘Apeilo Belvidere ; and the goddess is, per- 
haps, still more wonderful than the god. 

‘‘ The productions of foreign schools are less 
numerous in our galleries—be it so, the efforts of 
our school shall supply their places. We will 
raise ourselves by our painters and our sculptors, 
and at some future period civilized EKurope shail 
eagerly pay to modern Athens the voluntary tribute 
that admiration offers to talent. 

‘« A new era dawns upon the fine arts. Our young 
artists have seen, in the course of their studies, 
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the wonders of past ages; they have received 
their first lessons from the most eminent masters ; 
they have had for their first models the very types 
of perfection, nothing will extinguish the fervour 
of the ideas they have had impressed on their 
minds ; and they will transmit them to posterity in 
all their purity. Full of ardour, they will com- 
mence their career on the traces of their illustrious - 
forerunners : the happy and brilliant commence- 
ment of these young competitors promises a new 
generation of skilful artists,and their present talents — 
guarantee the future. Developed by excellent 
lessons, supported by the authority of the first-rate 
cotemporary talents, consecrated by learned exam- 
ples, the regulations of this salutary reign of 
genius, will perpetuate itself in our school; it will 
maintain its supremacy; the succession of true 
doctrines will not fall inte neglect ; and the pre- 
sent exhibition of their works is, in the respect, 
the best of all vouchers ; it proves that a fine taste 
is for ever fixed in oe rance, and that it shall never 
more depart from us,’ 

We will now pide to the same author's 
view of 


THE PRESENT SysTEM OF ENCouRAGEMENT IN Panis. 

Sovereigns, and rulers of nations! you fromwhom 
the fine arts receive their greatest lustre, provide 
useful and ample encouragement for your artists, 
Let them execute their pictures and statues, but 
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leave them for to choose their own subjects. Re- 
member, above all things, to resist the seductive 
temptation of dedicating to yourselves, and your 
public acts, cotemporaneous monuments.—Re- 
member, that a picture executed by your order, 
becomes not a document of your actions.—Re- 
member, that the painter should not be obliged to 
fill his canvas officially, as the journalist his folio. 
Genius may submit to rules, but it will not bear to 
be shackled. In the mean time, be assured you 
will have the meed of praise which belongs to you 
—the arts are not ungrateful; they will hold 
themselves indebted to you for their freedom, and 
will acquit themselves to you with interest.— 
Remember, also, when history shall mention your 
names, she will seek a rivalry with the arts to do 
you honour. If your self-love makes an actual 
sacrifice of the present, your memory will be repaid 
with interest; the arts will anticipate the time ; 
and even while you live, they will be always ready 
to offer you a spontaneous homage, for having 
spared them the offensive tribute of flattery. This 
will be no adulation, but an acknowledgment of 
your right to an honourable situation among their 
most generous benefactors, 

A system of encouragement so well understood, 
will point out the epoch of the restoration of the 
arts. It belongs to a king who wishes the French 
to be truly free, and to leave talent its full liberty. 
Pictures and statues have been ordered by the 
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Minister of the King’s Household, by the Minister 
of the Interior, by the Prefect of the Seine, for the 
decoration of our palaces and our temples; but 
the artists have the liberty of choosing their own 
subjects, and may give the reins tv their genius. 
The exhibition of this year already demonstrates 
the happy effects of this mode. A great number 
of works bear the impression of inspiration ; that 
divine quality, which alone can give life and soul 
to the productions of the fine arts. 

I feel happy.in rendering an especial homage to 
a very happy idea of the Count Chabrol de Volvic. 
This magistrate, the worthy appreciator of the arts, 
which may be cultivated with distinction, intends 
successively to complete the decoration of the 
churches of Paris, and has appointed a certain 
number of young artists, painters, sculptors and 
architects, who, after having honoured our school 
as pupils, are about to distinguish themselves’as 
masters. Formerly isolated, and almost forgotten 
at their return from Rome, they too often saw 
their first success become sterile, and their studies 
remain without application. More than one genius 
has failed to arrive to maturity, from’ a want of 
opportunities to shew itself, and a barrenness of 
resources to support a long expectation, and to 
supply the sacrifice of works made without com- 
mand, and without a determinate object. The 
The Prefect of the Seine,* struck with this consi- 


* A few thousand pounds annually employed by the British 
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deration, proposes to employ these young arlists. 
From a solicitude truly paternal, he has given 
the preference to those to:;whom fortune has been 
less kind than nature, and in whom a prolonged 
difficulty and suspense would have blighted their 
talents. A commissioner, who presides over 
them, examines the projects or designs presented 
by each artist, discusses, approves, or indicates 
the modifications of which they are susceptible, 
and admits nothing but excellent pieces. Many | 
of these works are among the ornaments of the 
present exhibition. — 

This plan followed for many years without in- 
terruption, will offer immense advantages. ‘The 
first efforts of enterprising genius should not re- 
main without support; the dawnings of talent 
should be carefully collected ; these precious indi- 
cations should not be again lost ; the rising artist, 
commissioned to execute great works, will take a 
grand direction in the commencement of his 
career; and the embellishment of our temples, in 
augmenting a respect for religion, will contribute 
at once to the advancement of public morals and 
good taste. 7 

It is said that economy must be enforced, as the 


Parliament in this laudable manner to decorate the churches 
and public halls of the metropolis, would do honour to the 
Legislature who purchased the 'Towneley and the Elgin Mar- 
bles,and so handsomely contribute to the support of the British 
Museum. Ep. 
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order of the day, and that itis not at a financial 
crisis that we should think of luxurious expenses. 
This is but a specious objection. The works 
ordered by the administration can never be ruinous 
to it; and the greatest financial embarrassments 
should not prevent the encouragement of the arts. 
What do | say? so far from being ruimous to a 
state, the arts are a more fruitful source of riches 
than manes of gold ; they offer to political economy 
a production of a value incalculable ; a government 
should find employ for tts great artists upon specu- 
lation. In half a century, the Leonidas, the Sa- 
bines, the Endymion, the Attala, the Belisarius, 
the Psyche, the Phedrus, the Dido, the Clytem- 
nestra, the Charles the Fifth,* the Zephyr, will be 
worth ten times, twenty times, a hundred times 
their original cost. What a progression of interest! 
what a prodigious multiplication of capital! what 
a powerful credit! The wonders of art are dif- 
fused with profusion in the mansions of France. 
All Europe will throng hither, as Carthage and 
Rome did formerly to Corinth, Sicyon, and Athens, 
Behold your works of art covered with guineas, 
ducats, rubles, piasters! Frenchmen, your con- 
tributions to the war are discharged to the wish of 
the people ; and the sovereigns who had imposed 
them on you, your debt is paid, and the treasury 

* Well known French pictures ; many of them in the pre- 


sent Exhibition at Paris, and noticed in our subsequent review 
of the Saloon of 1817. Ep. 
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has not suffered. Imagine, if you can, an impost, 
a regulation of taxes, a borrowing or re-paying 
money in any way, that will produce the like mi- 
racles. ’*Tis not in this instance a mere illusive 
calculation, but it is a positive result, an arithmeti- 
cal reality. Yes; one block of stone sculptured 
by Phidias* will suffice to complete our resources; 
and the deficiency of the budget made to overflow 
with a few yards of canvas painted by Rafiaelle. 
I trust I am not misunderstood. Although the 
produce of painting and sculpture have a commer” 
cial price, God forbid that ].should ever see them 
become mere matters of traffic. My creed is 
known; my love for the fine arts has in it some- 
thing of religion, and all my faculties revolt at the 
idea of seeing the objects of my regard exposed on 
stalls in a market; such a proceeding I view as a 
species of simony, as an absolute profanation. If 
I offend the friends of the arts, I will publicly apo- 
logize. Ido not hazard this supposition, but that 
it may be the more strongly presented to the view 
of these speculators of the administration, who un- 
derstand nothing but the economy of figures. I 
would convince them by a sensible image, that a 
government, without being in a state of opulence, 
can always reserve a portion of its revenue for the 
advancement of the arts. 

Genius is not interested, yet it has need of sup- 
port ; if its sacred fire be not supported, it will 


* What says Mr. Payne Knight, Mr. Wilkins, and other op- 
posers of Lord Elgin and his invaluable collection, to this? Ep. 
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perish for want of fuel: the Government has this 
sacred flame in charge, and it cannot preserve “it 
without great efforts. But although encourage- 
ment, if it be well apportioned, becomes useful ; 
yet if it takes a wrong direction it is hurtful. In 
the arts there should be neither preference nor eX= 
clusion. Favours, of which a single artist is the 
object, carries discouragement to the souls of all 
his competitors ; to make one happy, it makes a 
hundred miserable. He who distributes the 
- favours of his sovereign is the providence of artists, 

and he ought not merely to see here or there, he 
should take an éxtended view, and forget indivi- 
duals, in thinking of nothing but the general good 
of art. 

It has often been said, that the highest price 
ought to point out the author of the best work. 
This observation is weak. How are we to know 
the best work? In judging of their excellences, 
who can weigh a thousand different qualities op- 
posed to each other? who can analyse and keep 
account of the facilities that talent may have found 
in a happy subject, or of the obstacles it may have 
triumphed over in an unkind one ? | 

Let us praise eminent talents; but let us avoid 
assigning a supremacy. ‘The public, always im- 
partial and just, can alone classify the works, 
The sum devoted to a single purchase receives a 
useful direction: employed in the acquisition of 
some of the finest works of art, it becomes fruitful, 
But the artists must not suffer the means used to 
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excite them to jealousies ; emulation must not de- 
generate into rivalry ; all is lost, if the recompense 
given to merit contains a ferment of hatred, and if 


the ee 9 talent becomes an apple of discord. 
M***# 





Arr. VII. On the present State of the Fine Arts 
én Russia ; from the German pf CurIsTIAN 
Mutter. 


THE progress of the arts and sciences in Russia 
has been too much checked by rigid and oppressive 
censorship, which is still a blemish in the reign of 
the beneficent Alexander, and too much reminds 
us of that.of his father. 

I firmly believe, that the Russians, of all other 
nations, possess the greatest natural talents for 
the mechanical departments of the arts of design: 
Rude and uncultivated, as they are in general, 
when they arrive at St. Petersburgh they soon 
change the axe for the mallet and chisel; shortly, 
one of them may be seen working a. basso-rilievo 
from a given model so well, that you would sup- 
pose he ‘had’ been a sculptor from his youth: they 
become decorative and imitative painters with the 
same facility, of which I could give many surpris- 
ing instances. 

The magnificence of St. Petersburgh, and above 
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all, that masterpiece of modern architecture, the - 
church of Kazan, a splendid proof of the talents of 
Woronichin, a Russian architect, incontestibly 

proves the taste and abilities of the Russians in 

architecture. Russia has already produced many 

other distinguished architects, among whom may 

be named Wolkow and Sachareuw. 

In the Academy of the Fine Arts a considerable 
number of young Russians are instructed in draw- 
ing and sculpture; and those who exhibit the. 
greatest talent or genius, are sent to travel in 
foreign countries ; and the annual exhibition most 
satisfactorily evinces the progress of the Russians 
in the arts of design. I have often visited these 
exhibitions, and always made a considerable stay. 
I have been delighted with many of the designs, 
with many of the pictures; and particularly last 
autumn, by the numerous rilievos in terra cotta, 
which left scarcely any thing to be desired by the 
most severe critic, | 

One of the subjects represented John Basilie- 
witsch JI. in the Desert, to whom a soldier is bring- 
ing some water he had discovered, in his helmet, 
and which he, instead of accepting, offers to his 
brave soldiers, who are still more exhausted than 
himself. ‘This subject, proposed in remembrance 
of this disinterested action, was executed in six 
different ways ; but two of the artists distinguished 
themselves above the others by the design and 
execution. A fine contrast was displayed between 
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the groupes of the exhausted warriors, and the 
fine, manly vigour of the Czar: on the one side, 
thirst shews itself on the faces of his fainting sol- 
diers ; on the other, their inexpressible gratitude 
to the generous hero who recals them to life ; and 
his noble and generous air seems to enjoy the en= 
thusiasm and gratitude of his soldiers! ‘These 
two basso-rilievos are admirable as works of art, 
although entirely different in their design. Among. 
the most eminent sculptors, Messrs. Koslowsky, 
Pimenow, and Martow, rank as the most distin- 
guished, | ; 

I was equally pleased at the last exhibition; 
particularly with a large picture, representing a . 
venerable academician instructing his two sons ; 
the figures as large as life; the eldest, a dark- 
complectioned youth, of an interesting appearance, 
with an air of deep reflection, is holding the point 
of his compasses to his mouth; the youngest, a 
fair and amiable looking child, is hanging round 
the neck of his father, with a look expressive of 
delight, and full of love. Every thing, even to the 
minutest details, are conceived and executed in 
_a superior manner. This fine picture is the pro- 
duction of a Russian artist, M. Alexandow ; and 
after him, Iwanow, Ischernschin, and Kalhisschin, 
are the most deserving of notice. 

In the class of history, 1 remember many works 
by Russians, equally excellent, especially in the 
Exhibition of 1810. Many of the Russian artists 
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design the characters of animals in a superior 
style; but the Counsellor of State, Orlowsky, 
eclipses them all: in this class I think he is abso- 
lutely without an equal. His picture of a Bengal 
tiger attacking a Cossack on the frontiers of 
Orenburg, and breaking his left arm ; the horse 
sinking with fear ; his chest torn open by the left 
foot of the animal, the intrepid Cossack split 
asunder the skull of this terrific animal with a 
single stroke of his battle axe. This picture has 
an overpowering beauty of effect ; and I have fre- 
quently seen, and attentively considered it, without 
being able to divest myself entirely of a degree of 
fear at the sight of the tiger, which i idee: to be 
actually alive. 

St. Petersburgh presents many resources for the 
improvement, of the arts; among them all, the 
Museum of the Imperial Hermitage stands the 
first; besides many copies, it contains a crowd of 
splendid originals, mostly of the Flemish school ; 
besides which, it possesses a treasure of engraved 


stones ; but it does not possess a collection of an- 
tique sculptures. It is to be regretted that many 
of these pictures are placed in.a bad light; so that 
from eleven o’clock till two, the usual time of see- 
ing them, this bad light deprives the spectator of 
much of their beauty. 
Another striking defect in this fine gallery is, 

that there is no catalogue to which the stranger or 
novice can have reference; neither is there any 
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: guide to instruct you, for you must not expect much 


information from the powdered lacqueys who attend | 
you round its walls. 

How much more preferable is the custom at 
Dresden, Munich, Paris, and London! where on 
entering each exhibition room or gallery, you can 
have descriptive catalogues for a trifle, which not 
only enlighten, but please, by their interesting de- 
tails and information, and are, at the same time, 
excellent descriptions and memorials of their sub- 
jects: In my frequent visits to these collections, I 
have by degrees made myself a catalogue of the 
most remarkable objects, for the purpose of assist- 
ing my memory, but | cahnot communicate it, as 
being too crude and superficial for any body's per 
pose than my own. , 

It would be well, ifin future the Hermitage was 
to be opened on certain days, and admission was. 
given to every respectable person’ who applies, 
because it is always tiresome and unpleasant, if 
not very difficult, to» procure a ticket of admission. — 
As for myself, not choosing to comply with this 
formality of custom, lb never applied for a: ticket, 
but instead gavea few roubles to my guide, which 
rendered the other unnecessary, and. I recommend 
this method to all strangers, because, even if they 
procure tickets, they cannot. go away without giv- 
ing a)small recompense to the servant. 

It) is here the custom, as: in almost all public 
isidieles devoted to the arts; that! arstranger; in 
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the course of a few hours, visits not only a range 
of saloons, chambers and galleries, decorated with 
pictures, but also with a multitude of fine vases in 
malachite, granite, crystal &c. a splendid collec- 
tion of minerals, shells and stones, and a rich 
cabinet of coins and medals, a grand collection of 
wrought stones, a cabinet of splendid rarities in 
gold, silver, and ivory; a depositary of astronomi- 
cal instruments; the libraries of Voltaire and 
Diderot ; and lastly, the elegant theatre of the 
Hermitage. I know nosensation more unpleasant 
than that which is felt on a return to oneself, tired 
and exhausted by the contemplation of so many 
different wonders : we have seen nothing, because 
from the multitude we have considered none. In 
my last visits | have always limited myself to one — 
kind ; and by this means have been enabled to 
collect more distinctly my ideas and sensations. 

A second Museum, remarkable for its works of 
sculpture, is ‘‘ tHE AcapEemy oF Arts,’”’ which 
collection is principally composed cf the works of 
its students. It contains in a great hall, and in 
other smaller adjoining ones, excellently lighted 
from above, plaister figures, copied after, or 
moulded from the finest models of antiquity. The 
only thing that appears unpleasant, is the many 
groupes, whose component figures are completely 
dispersed ; the children of Niobe for instance, in- 
stead of being placed in their proper situations, 
near their mother, are found in separate places by 
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themselves. The collection of pictures is, inmy — 
opinion, insignificant, and alone deserve any at- 
tention as appertaining to the history of the arts. 
_ Among the grandest works of sculpture in this 
city, are, the magnificent statue of Catherine the 
Second, formed of Carara marble, expressive of 
her commanding genius, under the most elegant 
form, and is well executed: a bust, in bronze, of 
Peter the First, indicating, in a most striking 
manner, his rude strength ; the colossal equestrian 
statue of the same Prince, executed by Falconet, 
which decorates the square of Peter the Great, is 
replete with mind and intellect, but in which the 
traits of uncultivated genius are decidedly 
apparent. | 

In the architectural department, is an excellent 
and numerous selection of models of ancient and 
modern structares, numerous portions of the ruins 
of Italy ; among which is the church of St. Peter, 
at Rome ; there is also a fine collection of superb — 
designs. ‘The annual exhibition, of which I have 
spoken, is open in the first fifteen days of Septem- 
ber, when these halls are free for the admission 
of the public. 

The edifice which contains these works (of — 
which the State Counsellor, Mr. Reimer, has 
printed a descriptive catalogue, in French), is 
perfectly in unison with the grandeur of its use, 
and has a just claim to the title of a fine school of 
architecture. The building isa regular square, of 
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considerable dimensions, with adjoining offices ; 
the architecture is magnificent, and produces a 
most iniposing effect. Petersburgh, superb as it 
is, has nothing to equal it. The architecture of 
the interior corresponds with that outside ; the 
magnificent stairs, the superb halls, &c. are deco- 
rated with the most elegant sculpture : the four 
sides of the edifice enclose a great court: each of 
these sides has a fine entrance, with an inscription 
in large characters of gold, indicating its destina- » 
tion: over the entrance of each different wing is 
inscribed, ArcHiITEcTURE, PainTING, SCULPTURE. 
The first floor contains the collection, of which I 
have before spoken ; the other stories are for the 
academicians and pupils, and for the asthe 
of the different works of art. 

This Academy has produced, in the space of - 
eighteen years, a great number of fine works, many 
of them are bronzes for the castles of Zarskoe-selo 
and Paulowsky. The first of which has a remark- 
ably fine gallery, full of these bronzes ; and the 
garden of the latter offers singly, and in groupes, 
many other fine pieces, the production of this 
school. But that which most forcibly shews the 
progress of this Academy, are the six colossal 
statues of bronze, which stand in the peristyle of 
the exterior niches of the churches of Kazan, in St. 
Petersburgh. They represent religious subjects ; 
but for design and mechanical execution, very few 
surpass them. The great brazen gates of this 
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church, on which are represented the events of the 
Old and New Testament, are worthy of the 
greatest attention. 

I shall now proceed to notice the Private Mu- 
seums ; among which, the fine collection of pictures 
and antiquities of the respectable and humane 
Count. Srroganor, merits the first distinction. 
This collection is more remarkable for the fine 
taste of the antiques, than for the number of them. 
[t consists of several fine pictures of the Italian 
school, such as are not found in the Gallery of the 
Hermitage. No Russian has hitherto shewn a 
taste so enlightened for the fine arts as this noble- 
man, who is a model for all the great men of 
Russia. | 

After this, the next Museum of consequence is 
that of Count Besborodko, We feel somewhat of 
vexation, at finding that this was collected, and is 
considered but as an article of luxury, the Count 
himself neither knowing, nor caring about art. 
The exhibition of his collection is, entrusted to 
ignorant amateurs, from whom admission cannot 
be gained without many difficulties : this collection 
contains many fine works of the Italian and Flemish 
schools; but for the above reasons, they are almost 
useless to artists. 

Many of the smaller collections have as fine ex- 
amples as the larger. For instance, those of the 
Princess of T'sch ; that of the Count A.. M. de N., 
the Counsellor of State, R., and of an artist of great 
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taste, the estimable Dr. Sch—. At Moscow, inthe 
houses of the great, such as Demidow, Ischer- 
netjew, Urassow, Betzkoi, &c. where there are a. 
crowd of fine and beautiful pictures, which are in- 
tended to decorate their superb palaces. | 

In the winter palace of Zarskoe-selo, and in 
other castles near St. Petersburgh, are many fine 
pictures. Gatschina possesses a hall enriched with 
excellent works of ancient and modern sculpture ; 
and in Paulowsky is a fine palace, full of marble 
statues. } 

Painting is, after music, the art which the ladies 
pique themselves upon cherishing ;. Mrs. de R. 
has delighted us at the Hermitage, with her fine 
picture of Christ bearing the Cross, copied from 
Guido Reni, in black and white crayon ; and Miss 
P., whose extreme modesty would in vain attempt 
to conceal her noble taste and great talents, quali- 
ties as rare as they are estimable ; she excels also 
on the piano, and speaks fluently, German, French, 


Russian, Italian, and English. 
M. 


«*» We have every reason to believe, that the ‘ blemish” 
complained of at the beginning of the present article no longer 
exists; and that the beneficent Alexander, who may be truly 
called the great, is a munificent and liberal patron of the arts. 

| Kp. 
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Arr. IX. On the Students of the Royal Academy 
7 of London. 


. 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts. 


SIR, | October 4, 1817. 


J rake the liberty of addressing you, because, in 
Number IIL. page 367, of your Annals of the Fine 
Arts, purporting to be a report of the Prince 
Regent’s intended present of casts lately received 
from Rome, and remarks thereon, you say, that 
all must lament, that such beautiful productions 
should be destined to the smoky, dingy rooms of 
the Royal Academy, liable to the carelessness of 
housekeepers, porters, and zdle boys. 

Now, Sir, I am in this letter going to confine 
myself to the subject of the odium that would 
seem to be thrown on the students of this Academy 
by the general term you have used, namely, that of 
idle boys. Upon what authority you have founded 
it, would be in vain for me to presume __ But, Sir, 
you must allow me to say, that this expression of 
your’s, places the students in question in a very 
- awkward situation; and I have waited in vain to 
find that some studeut, better able than myself, 
would have written to you on the subject. 

But, suppose Sir, a foreigner takes up your 
work for information on the subject of the Fine 
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Arts, more immediately connected with this coun- 
try, he sees this: He must, undoubtedly turn 
round with contempt, and say, I came here to im- 
prove from them, and they themselves tell me, 
that their first academy, the academy under the 
immediate patronization of their King, is occupied 
by edle boys. Ido submit, Sir, that this must be 
the naturally prejudicial effect, of such an expres- 
sion appearing in a work so closely connected with 
the fine arts of the country. 

But, setting this aside, I will earnestly ask you, 
whether you can suppose that any one will take 
the trouble necessary to become a student of the 
Royal Academy, merely for the purpose of behav- 
ing himself in such a manner as to deserve the 
name you have given them? Impossible. The 
youth who becomes a member of this Academy, 
must do it for the purposes of study and improve- 
ment, and also to be benefited by mixing with 
those who are farther advanced in the arts than 
himself 

And you will excuse my Hinthsp Sir, that I 
think, whatever may be the differences between 
some of the existing institutions for the promotion 
of the fine arts in this country (and of which, ac- 
cording to some articles in your work, it too 
plainly appears there is no deficiency), you should 
be very cautious in carrying on these differences, 
of doing any thing that would in any way tend to 
the prejudice of the students thereof ; and I have 
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no doubt that your wisdom will excuse this Pre: 
sumption from, Sir, 


Your’s, &c. &c. 


— 


CG. oR: 
Student- 


*,* If playing at leap frog, knocking off the hand of Michel- 
angiolo’s beautiful Fawn spouting water, breaking the fingers 
of the Apollo, pelting one another with modeller’s clay and 
crusts of bread, roasting potatoes in, the stove, teizing the 
Keeper by imitating cats, sending out for tarts, playing ‘‘ the 
game of-fender,” as they call it, that is, for as many students 
as the fender will hold, to stand on one foot upon its edge, and 
he that holds out the longest, and drops off last, is the con- 
queror, be proof of inclination for study,—-why then they are 
not ‘idle boys,” no more than those young gentlemen who 
rushed into the Antique Academy on a Council-night, alarmed 
the Academicians, and made them prisoners in their Council- 
rooin, upset pots de nuié‘on one another's heads, with many other 
academical pranks, too numerous to mention, and thérefore we 
beg their pardon for calling such industrious youths “* idle boys.’ 

It is but justice however to the present race of students to 
say, that some of these incidents were in “ auld lang syne.” Ep. 


A 


Art. X. On Mr. Richter’s pretended recent Dis- 
covery m the Art of Paiting. 


To the Editor of Annas of the Fine Arts. 


Sr, London, Sept. 28, 1817. 


SHOULD you deem the subj oined reflections, excited 
by a perusal of Mr. Richter’s dramatized Obser- 


vations on Day-light, (lately published, ) worthy 
VOL. Ul. No.6, Bb 
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insertion in the ‘‘ Annals,” they are much at your 
service. utes" 
Jam, Sir, &c. 


A STuDENT. 





Txovucu I am far from feeling a desire to differ 
with the author on many of the various points 
which have engaged his attention in that little 
work, yet I must say, | cannot altogether approve 
of his denominating it (to commence with the title, 
as a matter of course) a recent discovery in the Art 
of Painting—one would almost imagine he had 
found out some nostrum, or receipt, for producing 
the glare of day-light, and not that he had been 
investigating the subject philosophically: for there 
is really something so derogatory, from the dignity 
of liberal art, whose principles are permanent and 
rational, in the bare mention of a discovery, that I 
am persuaded his design was ironical. If, on the 
other hand, he either claims the descovery himself, 
or attributes it to the present day, I must beg 
leave to enter my protest against such an assump- 
tion. Leonardo da Vinci, in his invaluable Trea- 
tise, expressly observed, that the shadows are 
cooler than the lights, (*that as every object par- 
takes of the colour of the body which enlightens 
it), the azure of the sky tinges the shadowed part 
of objects under its influence. I should hope this 
were encugh to prove that the root is ancient, how- 


* Newton’s Optics, Lib. Part I. Pr. 2. Th. 2. 
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ever modern the ramifications may be : and, for 
its application, I need only refer to many pictures 
of Claude in this country ; whether painted for the 
simple purpose of effecting an appearance of day- 
light or no, I won’t pretend to say ; but this I have 
no hesitation in affirming, that they were the result 
of a deep and exquisite study of nature. I see, 
therefore, no other reason that our days have to 
boast, on that subject, beyond having paid a pecu- 
liar and marked attention to the production of open 
day-light effects: what claim these effects alone 
have to superior excellence, is a matter of further 
consideration.* That the art of painting is an 


* I cannot imagine why Mr. R. should use such a partial 
expression in his definition of day-light, as that it shines down 
perpendicularly ; since his own diagram evinces that, what 
alone he is pleased to call day-light (viz. the blue sky), has a 
range of 90° on each side the perpendicular, though the part 
more immediately above may be the strongest, provided the 
sun be not high in his career. I will here take the liberty to 
subjoin a few general remarks on the three different stages of 
day, which I compiled some years ago, from the observation of 
a large pyramidal heap of white lime, exposed nearly to the 
horizon in every direction; and which appeared to be much 
better calculated for the experiments than any simple coloured 
substance whatsoever. -Morninc.—The atmosphere being very 
clear (owing to the coolness which the sun’s absence occasioned 
during night, having condensed and participated the dewy © 
vapours), the shadow was strongly determined upon the 
ground, and the light of a silvery hue, though apparently mel- 
low when contrasted with the opposite side, reflecting the light 
of the sky; which last was considerably neutralized from the 
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imitative one few will deny; that it also, demands: 
an accurate, and even deceptive resemblance of the. 
objects vith which it is conversant, is equally,true, 
Yet this is nothing more than the means it employs: _ 
of producing the grand end—to please: However) 
ingeniously, the critical leaders of our sister art, 
Aristotle and Bossu, may have wound their argu>. 
ments in endeayouring to prove, by an analyza- 
tion of the great heroic poet, that the Iliad was 
designed to clothe a moral. and form the manners ; 
I cannot believe they were hardy enough to think 
so themselves. The converts to that opinion [ 


want of power in the sun itself. Noon.—The sun being at his 

heighth, the enlightened side was much brighter than in the 

morning; and, in consequence of the subtle vapours having 

rose considerably, (though he has his obliquity of atmosphere 

to shine through), the light was also warmer. ‘The shaded side 

refiected an azure of much more purity, delicacy and brilliancy, 

than at either the rise,or fall of day; and the shadow on the 

ground (from, the glitter of the light, and the slightly-vapoured 

atmosphere in conjunction), was not so distinct as in the 

morning. Eveninc.—The sun’s heat. having raised a distinct 

boly,.of vapour, which transmitted little more than the strong: 
particles of light.(red, orange, &c.),; caused the lime to appear: 
of a, brilliant, golden hue, whilst. the shaded side reflected a 

neutralized, azure, as in the morning, tinged with the warmth: 
which. the vapourous atmosphere distributed over the whole - 
face of.nature., These distinctions have appeared to: me. to 

retain their spirit under the various changes of the. seasons, 

and have been, more influenced by the weather, than.any. more 

permanent cause; but as few pictures. are painted with aclear 

sky, the clouds. themselves must regulate. the reflexes: ac- 

cordingly. 
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conceive to be very scarce.* Pleasure, therefore, 
exquisite, ‘intellectual gratification, is the end of | 
‘both poetry and painting. By their proper applica- 
tion, the mind becomes purified and enlarged. To 
‘cultivate a love for art, is to refine and ‘exalt our 
noblest faculties; ‘‘ to raise us in the scale of 
thinking beings ;”’ and finally, ‘‘'to lead us from 
nature up to nature’s God.” In considering there- 
fore the propriety, which ‘any peculiar application 
of the means *may/ possess, we must observe its 
power in effecting that pleasure. The imitation of 
open day-light will ‘consequently ‘step in for its 
share of interest, as well-as the more artificial 


* It must be observed, by the way, that in the word plea- 
sure, I don't allude to the vulgar, whimsical sort of feeling, 
which is chiefly effected by extravagance: but that exquisite 
delight of a mind liberally nurtured in the theory and princi- 
ples of art, and imbued with a passionate admiration of its 
great original, nature. ‘here are many, I know, who object 

-to the necessity of a knowledge of its theory, to judge of what 
is most excellent in art, arguing, that good sense is alone suf- 
‘ficient. In many of the valuable qualities, good sense will go 
‘a-great way towards a true estimation: yet it must be allowed 
that there are excellences in painting, and of the highest order 
too, of which it is impossible to feel the value, without a mind 
somewhat prepared by observation and reflection.* It has been 
the misfortune of the art of painting, to have struggled under 
the empty cant of pretended connoisseurs as a perfect mystery ; 
and ‘now, as she becomes rescued from their odious grasp, there 
seems every prospect of consigning her to the ipse dixit of 
every vulgar creature who may pretend to know what is 
natural. | 
| © Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourses, 15 
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arrangements of light and shadow ; and will pro- 
‘bably have more influence in relieving the mind 
after them; as rambling out of the beaten track 
not unfrequently proves an agreeable relaxation, 
from the bare idea of being unrestramed in our 
‘course. But this indulgence soon palls; we 
quickly sigh for the refinements of art; and, in 
‘spite of the general dilation of the soul on behold- 
ing an extensive and gorgeons effect of open day, 
with what raptures do we mark every accidental 
display of light and shade! 

If these effects of light and shade be more inter- 
esting, it is the business of the painter to seize 
them as his best resources; and though not so 
prevalent, his authority is not the less substantial. 
The human mind requires no small share of arti- 
fice to allure and support its attention, even in a 
subject so radically interesting as the fine arts ; 
and what department of its means affords such 
scope for increasing that interest as chiaroscuro? 
Hence it appears to me, that the ancients were 
perfectly justified in resorting to these artifices. In 
portrait painting, a due regard ought certainly to 
be paid to the scenery by which the subject is 
surrounded, as I never heard of any painter 
placing his sitter out of doors, when he intended 
to o’er-canopy him with the heavens; | think I 
shall not be erroneous in concluding, that many 
are the portraits painted by a sky-light, which 
afterwards undergo the ordeal of an in or out-door 
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back-ground, without suffering the slightest change 
of tint from the various reflecting objects with 
which they are surrounded. . What firmness amid 
jarring elements!—Justum et tenacem, &c.*— 
But to be serious ; out of doors, a cloud, or a tree, 
is just as likely to o’ertop him, as the azure sky 
itself; and by whatever objects he may be sur- 
rounded, so should the reflexes be governed. 

The author’s enthusiastic recommendation of 
continual reference to nature cannot be too much 
admired ; for from her, notwithstanding the glori- 
ous relics of antiquity are ‘‘ pregnant with direc- 
tion,’ must all genuine excellence emanate, By 
an unremitting study of, and attention to her, ori- 
ginality is produced, the only originality which 
can be substantial: all else is sooner or later found 
to be mere whim and extravagance, which capti- 
vates for a time by its novelty and eccentricity, 
becomes gradually neglected, and is silently borne 
away down the streams of oblivion, True genius, 
through a consciousness of its capacity, greedily 
runs to nature’s store-house, for that infinitude of 
ideas which can alone give it wholesome nutri- 
ment. “lis in selecting, arranging and diversi- 
fying these solid materials, that its power consists, 
well aware that “ he who has amassed no mate- 
rials can produce no combinations.’’ However 
commendable Mr. Richter’s advice may be, that 
the Directors of the British Institution should 


* Vid. Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 3. 
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found 2 school of colour directly from. nature, I 
cannot, Mr. Editor, but feel somewhat indignant 
at the ridicule which he appears to throw on that 
excellent Body, for exhibiting the works of ancient 
painters, The Catalogue raisonnée would not 
have them exhibited to the public, because, for- 
sooth, they are literaly bad !—Mr. Richter, because 
they are not so good as they were! Respecting 
the former, there needs no comment; and the latter, 
though, I trust, proceeding from purity of motive, 
is a grievous error in judgment. ‘‘ With all their 
imperfections on their heads”—have modern times — 
equalled them? I fear not. Let them ,be fixed 

before us ; and. if we have skill enough to discern 
their faults, will not the same skill teach us to 
avoid those faults? The critics generally affirm, 

that we cannot have so high a relish for the versi- 
fication of Homer as the ancient Greeks had, and 
that we err considerably in reading him; yet does 
that operate in detracting from his superiority, or 
diminish the number of classical students? That — 
the noble Directors will never be swayed from: their 
glorious design, of providing us with an annual 
feast of graphic excellence by any management, 
however speciously or honestly urged, is my most 
fervent wish; and I have little hesitation in ‘prog- 
nosticating, that with these advantages, the rising 
arts of England may fix as bold a mark inthe 
chronological table of human genius, as the ages 


* Page 10. 
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of Pericles and Leo; and prove to our envying 
neighbours, that even in the foggy atmosphere of 
the Thames, may float some latent spark of genuine 
excellence, which, being once elicited, will accu- 
mulate into a blaze, whose glorious effulgence 
shall convince them, that Britain can ‘excel in 
painting, as she has hitherto done in poaryit 
philosophy and in arms. 





Art. XI. On Mr. Professor Soane’s Lectures at 
the Royal Academy. 


To the Editor of Annas of the Fins Arts. 
FIAT JUSTITIA. 


SIR, Bolton-place, Chelsea, Oct. 3,¥817. 
Your correspondeut, ‘ Scrutator,” im your last 
number, calls on the Professor of Architecture in 
the Royal Academy, either ‘‘ to be more explicit 
in his Lectures” —‘‘ to confirm his assertions by 
substantial evidence,’’—or, ‘‘ to retract such vague 
positions relative to pontine architecture as he 
may, unguardedly, have advanced.’’ Without 
wishing to impugn the assertions of Scrutator, I 
must confess, I cannot recollect, during the last 
course of lectures, a bridge having been spoken of, 
similar to that described by Uvedale Price ; or of 
any Chinese or Italian bridge of marble, which 
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extended more than four miles in length. On 
mentioning the subject to a friend, he remarked 
that a chain bridge must be alluded to; and on. 
reference to my notes of the lectures, I find it to be 
so. After ably discussing the general effect, the 
most striking appearances in the architecture of 
bridges, and the great talents required to carry 
such works into execution, our learned Professor 
mentioned the bridge erected by the Emperor 
Trajan over the Danube, and destroyed by his 
successor, to prevent the incursions of the barba- 
rians into the Roman provinces, which he describ- 
ed as consisting of 


Twenty arches, each 160 feet span. 
Height of ditto = - 150 feet. 
Whole length - - 1 mile nearly. 


‘He also mentioned the bridge of Ispahan, as 300 
paces in length, and twenty paces in breadth. 
Both of these are certainly of inferior magnitude to 
‘those noticed by Scrutator, who should remember, 
that a lecturer cannot be supposed to give the di- 
mensions of any building with perfect accuracy, 
when those particulars are so difficult to be ob- 
tained, and often from sources, the authenticity of 
which may be dubious. It is granted, that erro- 
neous ideas should not be inculcated on the mind 
_ of the student, especially from such a quarter as 
the public lecture-room of the Royal Academy. 
Nevertheless, it is the obvious duty of every audi- 
tor to use his own judgment on any thesis that may 
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be advanced; and if it appears doubtful, not to be 
satisfied until he has assured himself of its truth. 
If Scrutator had referred to his notes on the same 
lecture, he might have saved himself the trouble 
of his calculation ; and his query of the mechanical 
power requisite to raise 100 tons of marble, will 
be answered hereafter. The only bridge I can 
consider as alluded to by him, is that described by 
the Professor as being formed of chains, extended 
across a valley from the opposite mountains, and 
called by the Chinese King Thun. Scrutator 
asks, ‘‘ Have the Britons any mechanical powers 
by which they can raise 100 tons?” I answer, they 
have. If he doubts the assertion, he may visit our 
naval arsenals, and see vessels of five times the 
weight, by means of a system of pullies, drawn up 
an inclined plane—ergo— W hy should not a block 
of marble be raised by the same powers ? 
Scrutator’s aim appears to be, either to obtain 
information on the subject, or a recantation of 
what has been advanced. If the former be his ob- 
ject, it is praiseworthy—if the latter, it is better 
that the subject be discussed, than that errors 
should be propagated. On a subject of so much 
importance to the noble science of architecture, he 
has done well to excite the attention of its profes- 
fessors, by appealing to the invaluable boast of 
Britons, a free press, the charter of their rights. 
O, may it never be shackled by the encroachments 
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of arbitrary power, nor be degraded as the tool of 
a licentious faction. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
: W.S. I—y. 





Arr. XII. Mr. Elmes, in reply to Mr. Robertson’s 
Letter in No. V. of the Annals. | 


To the Editor of Annaus of the Fine Arts. 


Sir, October 5, 1817. 

In your last Number is a letter from Mr, Robert- 
son, which implies a complaint against me for a 
misrepresentation, or rather, as this gentleman 
more delicately ternis it, “ an interpretation obvi- 
ously not intended,” against a note in my commu- 
nication to“you, at page 34, of your current 
volume. | 3 

I confess it may bear such an interpretation ; 
although it obviously was not intended, to prove 
which, I trouble you with the present explanation, 
through the same medium in which my note, and 
Mr. Robertson’s remonstrance, both appeared. 

The note was written in a hurry, and is there- 
fore somewhat obscure; is not in its proper situa- 
tion, nor does it bear immediate reference to its 
place. 

The following is my meaning: the sketches for 
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my commemorative design for the military achieve- 

ments of Great Britain, were made three years ago, 
before the Battle of Waterloo ; and a large finished 
design, nearly nine feet long, fora commemorative 
palace to the Duke of Wellington, was exhibited’ 
at Somerset-house a year before that; andthe de- 
scription of my Trafalgar design for St, Paul’s, was 

printed in Mr. Prince Hoare’s ‘* Artist’’ some years 
before cither. A slight'addition'to my adaptation 

of the Temple of Theseus, fitted it for Waterloo ; 

and the Trafalgar monument remained unaltered. 

Immediately on Mr. Robertson’s writing to me for 

some answer relative to my intentions in a neigh- 

bouring quarter, in an unfinished speculation, of 
which’ I had the honour of designing a portion 

of the architectural department, | immediately 

waited upon him ; informed him of the coinci- 

dence, but that I should not finish my designs, nor 

send them in to the competition, because I had 
been informed that Mr. Nash would be a candidate ; 

and I could not think a gentleman, so high in his 

profession, would condescend to enter the lists with 
so many juniors, without a tolerable certainty of 
success. ‘The result has proved the fallacy of this 
opinion ; and I now lament I did not enter the 

competition. 

Mr. Robertson’s mode! of his Parthenon was 
complete, and had been before the Committee ; 
therefore, I could not suppose him guilty of, nor 
have I any where charged him with, plagiarism. 
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This, L hope, will satisfy that gentleman and the 
public, and explain how | ‘‘ was led to the contem- 
plation of a plan” to commemorate national victo- 
ries, including the Batile of Waterloo, a year before’ 
that victory was achieved.’’ But one thing I must 
add for both our justifications. My alteration and 
adaptation of the Temple of Theseus, which I now, 
for the reasons given in my last, hope will never 
be executed, were for military commemoration 
only; and my monument in St. Paul’s, was for the 
naval.—Mr. Robertson’s beautiful and classical 
idea, was to embrace both objects in one design, 
in his skilful and scientific adaptation of the 
Parthenon. Mr. Rebertson, I am sure, will take 
my word, or I would produce to him a letter from 
the Marquis Wellesley, written to me just after 
the Battle of Orthes, desiring me to complete my 
large design from the sketches and description I 
had then communicated to him. It may, however, 
serve to corroborate my explanation. — 

With all due respect for Mr. Robertson’s gheh 
did talents in the line of art he professes, and to 
which he is so great an ornament; as well as for 
his abilities in the other branches of the fine arts, 


I remain, Sir, &c. 


JAMES ELMES. 
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OCCASIONAL, DESCRIPTIVE AND CRITICAL CATALOGUES 
‘OF THE MOST SPLENDID COLLECTIONS OF WORKS OF 
ART IN Great Britain. 


Art. XIII. A Catatocue or tHE LanspowNne 
MARBLES, consisting of Statues, Busts, Bussi-rilievi 
and other distinguished Monuments of ancient Sculpture, 
‘the property of the Most Noble Henry Marouis oF 
LANsDowNE, constituting the celebrated Collection of 
ansdowne-house, Berkeley-square, and as at present 
arranged in that noble Mansion. By the Eviror; ac- 
companied with Descriptive and Critical Observations by 
the late Henry Tresuam, Esq. R. A. 


WHEN the plan was conceived of forming the Lans- 
DOWNE GALLERY, by the late Wittiam, Marouis oF 
Lanspowng, father of the present noble possessor of that 
litle, Pope Ganeine uti filled the papal chair. That 
pontiff gave every facility to the Euglish collector, and 
Gavin Hamilton, an English painter residing at Rome, 
was empowered, at an almost unlimited expense, to trans- 
mit annually to the Noble Founder the finest specimens of 
sculpture excavated in Adrian’s Villa. Hamilton possessed 
a cultivated mind, a refined taste, and was a man of the 
strictest integrity ; his zeal, and his judgment co-operat- 
ing with the munificence of nls employer, the Gallery was 
formed, 

The LanspowNE COLLECTION, is principally com- 
posed of the distinguished ornaments, that once graced 
the imperial palace of ApriAN at Tivoli, where every 
thing wonderful in art was combined under the auspices of 
a Sovereign of the World, whose power was commensu- 
rate to his delicate and pure taste, formed on the noblest 
models of Grecian sculpture. An emperor thus gifted, 
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could not fail to discriminate and procure such examples 
of excellence as were justly esteemed to be the most ade 
mired chef-d’ceuvres of antiquity. 

In the following catalogue, the parade of high colon 
description has been studiously avoided. This splendid 
assemblage of classical property commanding admiration, 
and meriting the warmest eulogium, rests now on ifs own 
intrinsic claims to pre-eminence, and has already received 
the unbiassed judgment of an enlightened public, during 
the time of its free exhibition for sale, at the death of the 
late Marquis. The Collection was never out of the family 
of the original proprietor, WitL1am, Marouis or Lans- 
DOWNE: at his demise it was purchased by Joan Henry, 
the late Marquis, from the executors of his father; and by 
the present Marquis, his Lordship’s brother, from (ite 
widow, the Dowager Marchioness. 


We shall first commence with the 


ENTRANCE HALL. 


Statues. | Height. 

cae byieds Ft. In. 

An Apollo i bs ~ %. 5 <0 

A Pugilitore - ~ + 4 9 
Busts. : 


The. Indian or mystical Bacchus, with a female head 
attached. | 

Ditto, the companion. 

The head of a Dog. 

In black marble; called Alcibiades’s Dog. The entire figure 
of this animal, executed in statuary marble, was sold in London, 
some years ago, for one thousand guineas. 

Two Columns, black marble - : 4 2 

On leaving this hall, we turn through the first. door on 
the right, and by the back stairs enter an anti-room 
which leads to the | 
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Height. 
ss Ft. In. 
GRAND GALLERY. | 
Statues. | 
An Isis, ending in a square pillar - ee 
A Bacchus, ending in a square pillar - 5 0 
An Hermaphrodite, recumbent - - 5 O 


Or the Androgynous personificatidn of Apollo. The figure, 
though not well preserved, merits attention from the snbject. 


A fountain Nymph, recumbent :! : 3 8 
Jupiter Serapis, asitting figure - - - 2 7 
A Warrior “ ie - il 27 


Remarkable for the greaves on his legs, for the length of 
and manner of his wearing the Parazonium, for the Parma or 
round shield. As an elucidation of the military costume, this 
figure is extremely interesting. . 

Somnus reposing iy a = 1 6 
{Cupid reposing - - ~ 1 9 
An Aigyptian Idol yin negro antico, over the 
An Higyptian Idol § ~ fire-place - a li? Ace 
An Aigyptian Priestess 


/ é } ia negro antico, Ditto, 
An Agyptian Priestess 


Aygeia, ~ - Sh sca - vee 
Harpocratus - os = 3 9 
A young Emperor “ - - Gel 


Or, more properly, a youth adopted as successor to the impe 
rial dignity. Very perfect, and the style simple, graceful, and 
correct. 


Juno - . vi 6 9 


Appropriate majesty distinguishes the air of this noble figure 

of the heroic size. | 
Diomede, carrying off the Palladium - 5 9 
Originally one of those admirable copies of the celebrated 
Discobolus, cast in bronze, by Myro. Previous to the discovery 
of the Discobolus of the Townleian Collection, now in the Bri- 
tish Museum, or the more intire oue excavated by the Marquis 
Massimi, in a vineyard in the neighbourhood of Rome, and since 
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7 re Height. 
Ft. In. 
removed to Paris, this statue was sah ate under the direction 
of Gavin Hamilton, historical painter; the restoration evinces 
“great ingenuity. Had a perfect statue not been found, few 
artists could have supposed an extended arm with the hand 
ready to launch a quoit into the air, to be consistent with the 
received principles of composition as applied to sculpture; but 
the ancient artist represented a local action in a game with 
which the Greeks were familiar, and of course, though momen- 
tary, and violent, was to them pleasing. _From the truth and 
science displayed in Myro’s statue, it was celebrated as a master- 
piece of Grecian art. In this antique imitation all the spirit 
and knowledge have been maintained with less of dryness in the . 
detail, than is to be found in works formed on bronze models. 


Cincinatus ~ | poe . = - 6 O 


Generally so called, but more correctly a Theseus putting on 
his sandals, by which, and a sword, he was to make himself 
known to his father Hgeus, on his arrival at Athéns : the sculp- 
ture is Grecian, and a figure in-a similar attitude was formerly 
on the frieze of the temple of Minerva in the Acropolis at 
Athens. 


Juno - - = - inte we 


This colossal figure is seated, and, from the beauty of counte- 
nance and dignified ease of attitude, produces an impressive 
effect. The drapery is excellent, and the entire statue is very 
much in the style of those fine remains of Athenian art, lately 
removed from Greece, and introduced into this country by Lord 
Elgin. 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius > rg sg 


He wears the chlamys or paludamentum; the parazonium or 
sword is in his right hand ; his left arm raised sustains a sceptre ; 
at his feetis a cuirass, serving as an ornamental support to the 
statue. In the singular excellence of this performance, charac- 
ter and proportion combine in establishing its claim to a distin- 
gnished reputation in the first class of imperial portraits. 


Hercules: os tans 5 sghje 6 5 
The first in order of the celebrated Jabours of Hercules, was 
‘his slaying the Nemean lion’: this noble monument ‘represents 


the Theban hero in the prime ‘of manhood, the Nemean spoils 
in one hand,’ the knotted club ‘in the other; it is presumed, 
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. Ftow In. 
that as a work of finished excellence, this statue ranks pre- 
eminentin that line of sculpture, where vigour, agility and manly 
beauty are united; on examining it all round, the merits excite 
increased admiration: the back view has seldom been surpassed 
in characteristic strength, scientific marking, and the truth of 
well selected nature. The recent remarks of an enlightened 
Virtuoso, whose profound knowledge, as well as refined taste, 
qualify him to decide on subjects of this nature, adjudged this 
piece of sculpture to the time of Scopas, which, if allowed, 

- would fix the execution of the statue to so early a period as 450, 
or at least 400 years before the Christian era. In the splendid 
publication we allude to, the figure has been faithfully drawn, 
and beautifully engraved, while the opinion given of the mar- 
ble in the descriptive letter press, would alone stamp its reputa- 
tion, “ this Hercules being, with the exception of the Pan or 
Faun at Holkham, incomparably the finest male figure that has 
ever come into this country, and one of the finest that have 
hitherto been discovered.” * 


Mercury ‘ : : oagiaee 


In contemplating the extraordinary beauties of this statue, 
“the impressions of our sensibility are strengthened by the 
result of our reflection.” Fora considerable time the celebrated 
duplicate of this monument was erroneously called Antinous, 
title set aside by the learned Visconti, in his elucidation of the 
Museo Pio-Clementino; from this authority it now bears the 
name of Mercury; and notwiihstaniing the figure is divested of 
the distinctive symbols of the Messenger of the Gods, the con- 
jecture is plausible, and supported by collateral testimony ; but, 

as “a rose willsmell as sweet, call it by any: other name,” so this 
exquisite production of genius will ever be deemed worthy the 
estimation its counterpart was heldin by Pope Paul the’ Third, 
who placed it in the Belvidere garden, a competitor for fame 
with Apollo and Laocoon. The Belvidere Mercury now graces 
the Louvre; England may boast in the Lansdowne Mercury a 
rival, a rival that, on a critical comparison, must bear away the 
palm of victory. Our statue has its original hands—these are 


* See the superb publication of Specimens of Ancient Sculpture, 
selected My the Society of Dilettanti. 
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“wanting in the Belvidere Mercury; in the beauty and character 
of the head, and style of execution, the Lansdowne marble has 
decidedly the advantage. 


Busts. 
Warren Hastings on a pedestal, inscribed “ Ingrata Patria.” 
Esculapius. 


The countenance, as usual, dignified with the expression of 
the mild Jupiter. The remains of a statue. 


Vitellius. 

| The head porphyry, the bronze, gilt. 

A Portrait in the imperial style ; highly finished. 

Minerva 

Wearing her appropriate ornaments, the egis and helmet. 

For grandeur of conceptien, greatness of style,noble aspect and 
sublimity of character, this bust, of colossal proportion, is wor- 
thy the goddess it represents, and of the head and hand of Phi- 
dias, whom she must have inspired in the personification. 


An Egyptian bust 
The sockets of the eyes are open, and were formerly filled 
with precious stones, metal, or enamel. This monument, one 
of the finest specimens of Egyptian art extant, is in green 
basaltes, a material that baffles the skill, the implements, and the 
industry of modern sculptors. 


A 


Miscellaneous. 
Ft. In. by Ft. In. 


An elegant Candelabrum - - 17°%0 0. O- 
Decorated with vine leaves; the pedestal circular, embellished 
with boys supporting festoons of fruit; the whole elevated on 
an altar, enriched with rams’ heads, an eagle, lions, and au 
inscription. 
A small. Basso-rilievo - ~ BR Bicecdit OM 
Delicately finished: the composition includes Hercules, four 
females, and a Cupid. 
Minerva - “ ~ 2 3— 1 52 
A basso-rilievo, worthy of encomium for its purity of style: 
the goddess holds a helmet in her left hand, an owl stands near 
her, on a square pillar. 
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| Ft. In. by Ft. In 
A small column of Sicilian marble ws 3S 4 


Ditio, variegated Sicilianmarble  — = . 3. 8. 
A truncated column, Brecia d Egitta - 4 83 


A Sarcophagus, bearing military trophies 
raised on the puws of a Lion, and deco- . 
rated with Genii ~ - 4 0—1 1 
A Sarcophagus - 7 2 ti —0O 10 
Boys playing at a game reckoned among the Tessere, and 
called Lupilii. 
A circular Altar - 4feethigh, diameter. 1 8 


Embellished with vine leaves, a panther, a SrIPhON, and. the 


laurel-tree, 
Sopuleital, 
Two heads . - ~ 1 4—1 7 
Front faces, alto-rilievo, with an inscription. 
Three heads 2 hi ay akg 1 
Alto-rilievo, recessed, the centre head resembling Agrippina. 
Five heads - ~ . ey 6 2@—2 4 
Alto-rilievo, recessed. | 
A small basso-rilievo ~ ~ 1 6—0112 
Two heads in profile, a mouse, and an inscription. 
A small basso-rilievo - ~~ 2 0—0 6 
Neptune, horses, and tritons, slight, but very spirited. 
An altar hess Fs ye - 210— 1 10 
‘Ornamented with rams’ heads in profile, a front face, and an 
inscription. 
An altar - - - 2 1—T! 3° 
Bearing an inscription, rams’ heads in profile, and afront face 
with wings. 
Two small altars - - 2 0— 0 9 


On one a bust, alto-rilievo, on | the othe a sitting figure of 
Fortune. 3 


# 
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Died , Ft. In. by Ft. In. 
An altar - —- idenae anthony? Yo dnhOos tags 


With an inscription: a female a aki a _— pre- 
sents her with a Chaplet ; the subject recessed. i 


Analtar = =, yet 8 6 — $: O 
Somnus in a recess, with an inscription.. 
An altar - whic? 210 —1 6 


The angles terminate with the lotus; in the centre is a front 
face, and an inscription, 
A cinerary urn —— - Bilhaat SBh Jee ee 
- Embellished with two gryphons, a tripod, inscription, and 
other decorations. 


A cinerary urn - - DeieiGedeety 5 
Embellished with a bust, two small figures, and an inscription. 
Chimeras. 
A Lion’s head and paw united - ~ 3. 4 
A Panther’s head and paw © | - =VjnortS 5¢ 


United by foliage, in marma persica laid on a back ground of 
Cipoline marble. 


The companion he me eBlog yest 5 


Vases. eli 

A fluted vase with handles, persica antica. 

Ditto, the companion. 

A vase and cover, enriched with a festoon and a edt 

A vase, the. fluting spiral, with a cover, the handles springing 
from four masques of Silenus. 

A vase and cover, a square tablet with an inscription. in the 
front. - 

A vase, encircled with foliage. . 

A vase of variegated marble, with handles. 

A vase, with handles and cover, highly ornamented. 


Fragments. 


Torso of a military figure. 
Philosopher and Muse mutilated. 
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Ft. In. by Ft. In. 
Four heads wanting restoration. 
Front of a cinerary urn. 


A basso-rilievo, six Cupids, and a sun-dial S28 
Pluto carrying off dacs basso- | 

rilievo - * Biden 8 oo 
Part of a tripod with foliage - 4 6—0 8} 
A Gryphon - - 1 6—1 6 
Ditto, the companion “ 1 6—1 6 
Two Cupids, basso-relievo - - <1 
Birds and flowers “ - 17—1 2 
An inscription — - ss -— ia 18 
Sea horses — en) ° - ~ 1a 8 
Tritons and Chimeras =| = 4.6 
Tritons and Chimeras’ - - ae 4 6 
A Bird and Gryphon - 4 0—O011 
A lyre, the marble sculptured on both sides. 1 10 
Part of the ornament of a cornice, 8 8S—] 4 
Ditto, with a front face and tyger : 2 8 
Ditto. 
Genii. 


A pedestal with foliage in front. 
Ditto, the companion. 
The left hand door in the bottom large recess, leads to the 


LIBRARY, 


which is well filled with a valuable collection of ancient 
and modern literature. 

On the book-cases around the room are stirrer 

: Busts. 

A young Man’s head, on a plinth. 
Portrait of a Roman, the drapery alabaster. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
The younger Faustina, 
The Muse Polymnia, part of a statue. 
A Roman Lady. 
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Supposed to have belonged to the statue of a Venus, and of 
that early Greek style, when artificers in marble worked from 
the most venerated statues in brass: the head is in excellent pre- 
servation, and published with the Specimens of Ancient Sculp- 
ture, selected by the Society of Dilettanti. 

Marcellus. 
A Greek Poet, perhaps a Hesiod. 
The Emperor Adrian. 
The Emperor Antoninus Pius. 
The head of an Amazon. 
A Sappho. 
Exquisitely beautiful, and in high preservation. 


Antinous in the character of Bacchus ; heroic size. 
Mercury ; heroic size. 


In the hair of this bust we discover the remains of the wings 
that are usually attached to the Petasus: this circumstance 
establishes the title. In a medal of Metaponto, a similar illus- 
tration occurs, where the wings are tied on by a fillet. 


Plotina, the wife of Trajan, finely preserved.. 
Portrait of a Roman. 


The breast rests on the original plinth, decorated with flee: 
Portrait of a Roman. 
Bacchus, extremely beautiful. 
Mercury wearing the petasus without wings. 


The merits of this celebrated bust rest on authorities superior 
to the dictum of lawgivers in the province of taste; it is suffi- 
cient to behold it to comprehend and to admire its beauties: 
copying from plaister casts of this bust has been a source of 
perennial income to sculptors at Rome; there is scarcely a col- 
lector of modern works in Europe, that has not in his possession 
an imitation of this marble. The head is engraved in the Spe- 


cimens of Ancient pee ihe selected by the Society of Dilet- 
tanti. 


A very fine one by the late John Wilton, R. A. of Oliver 
Cromwell in Armour, sculptured in 1762. 
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Height. 

Ft In. 

Micellaneous. 
Ft. In. by Ft. In. 
A pair of spiral Candelabra, ornamented with 

Jluting, frogs, two Hae and foliage - 4 0 

valchas , - ud it 4 Q el az 


This monument is a valuable accession to the treasures of | 
art, that tend to illustrate classical erudition, | Calchas received 
the power of divination from Apollo, exemplified by the gry- 
phon, placed under the tripod on which the Svothsayer is 
seated; by the serpent attacking and destroying the birds in 
their nest, he developed that Troy would resist the power of the 
Greeks during a ten years siege. The subject is clearly ex- 
pressed. In this alto-rilievo, the skill and success of the sculp- 
tor appeal directly to the judgment and taste of the observer, 
and rise superior to common-place panegyric. 


The adjoining room en-suite with this is the circular 


BREAKFAST ROOM, 
at the back of the Great Staircase. The cieling is domi- - 


cal, and finely painted by the late John Baptist Cipriani, 
R.A. This room contains the following 


Statues. 
Paris < = ~ Ba A 


Narcissus 2 = ae BO 
This beautiful figure ought to have been restored as Apollo 


‘Saurocthano, or the Lizard slayer. The subject was originally 
executed in bronze, by Praxiteles, and i is described by Pliny. 


_ The. next room is the 


DINING ROOM, 
which contains, | 
Statues. 
Apollo - - - 9S 0 
A Roman Senator - - 6 8 


Attired in the toga; the countenance resembles the bust of 
Cicero, formerly in the Gallery of the Campidoglio in Rome: 
the action is that of an orator. 
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Height 

Ft. In 

An Amazon - - - 6 2 
Elevated in design, and of the heroic size. | 4 

The Emperor Trajan os - 6 38 

The Emperor Claudius - - steals 

A Pugilitore - - 5 8 


The arms are restored, the remainder of the figure is perfect : 
the forms are great, and the anatomy, withoul being too much 
charged, is marked with the precision and taste that invariably 
characterise the fine examples of Grecian sculpture. 


Bacchus - - - Le ae 
As usual, graceful and effeminate, yet partially grand. 
Plotina, in the character of Fortune - ~ 6 9 


This lady, the wife of Trajan, was esteemed by the Romans 
for her modesty and piety; her portrait was frequently placed 
upon the statues of their divinities; here she maintains a dig- 
nified elegance: the cast of drapery is excellent. 


Germanicus bee - -— - 5 8 
Delineated with great truth: considered as a portrait of an 
admired character, and under every circumstance of art, this 


chastely studied figure is interesting and admirable. The left 
hand is the only part that has been restored. 


Antinous, in the character of Osiris. 
Isis, heroic size. 

‘“« The form, character and proportion of the features are evi- 
dently ideal,” and are better suited to a goddess, than to the 
representation of a poetess, of whom the diadem is by no means 
an unequivocal symbol. ‘* The execution of this head is no less 
exquisite than the design, and the preservation nearly perfect.” 
Engraved in a corresponding styleamong the Specimens of An- 
cient Sculpture, selected by the Society of Dilettanti. 


~ Vases. 


An alabaster Egyptian vase, that formerly contained an 
embalmed Ibis. 


Ditto. the companion 
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FRONT DRAWING ROOM, principal story. 
Statues, 
A group of Cupid and Psyche - - 3835 


Differentin composition from the groups hitherto discovered ; 
well preserved, chaste in the execution, and very beautiful. 


Leda, with the Swan - , i 4 4 


The studious in mystical learning entertain doubts as to the 
subject intended to be expressed by this group ; of the excel- 
lence of the sculpture there is but one opinion: the drapery is 
delicate, and highly wrought, while the feminine form grace- 


fully unites ee with beauty. 


Returning by the Entrance- hall, having made the entire 
circuit of the principal story, the great ‘totes presents 
itself in the centre of the house, ‘around which all the 
apartments are arranged in admirable communication. In 
the centre of the stairs, directly opposite the entrance- 
door, stands the beautiful 
Diana Cacciatrice - - - 6 6 
while around are placed 
An Higyptian Idol, kneeling ~ - - Raa, 

The plinth decorated with hieroglyphies. 
A votive Chair, dedicated to Apollo, richly embossed. 


The front of a Sarcophagns - 5 6—1 4 
* Genii mourning, a shield in the centre bearing an inscription. 
A Tripod. 


On the first landing are 
A pair of gray Porphyry vases on black By ths ‘ 


and in the walls are encased three most beautiful pannels 
of alti and bassi-rilievi. One of which, facing the door, is 
a Bridal Procession; the bride and bridegroom are‘in a 
nuptial car, preceded by the God of Love, who is flying 
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before them. Nymphs, satyrs, fauns, bacchanals, &c. The 
whole is in a spirited and fine style ; the figures, particu- 
larly some of the female, beautiful, graceful and weil pro- 
portioned. The ohe opposite is a pannel of masks, wreaths © 
of flowers, and a term; and the one on theright, ascend- 
ing, is a composition in alti-rilievo, of twelve figures, pro- 
bably the Muses and the Graces, as several of them have 
those attributes, but are all clothed. The design and sculp- 
ture are beautiful, and in the finest preservation. 


In closing the account of this splendid collection of 
ancient sculptures, it is not saying too much in pronounc- 
ing it one of. the finest private collections in England, 
alike creditable to the fine taste of the collector, and the 
laudable ambition of the present nable Possessor, and his 
late brother, in keeping them as appendages to the noble 
mansion of Lansdowne-house, to which they would make 
an appropriate heir loom. Their addition to the Towneley 
and Elgin Museums, would form: a collection of ancient 
marbles (always excepting the glorious Apollo Belvidere, 
the Venus, and the Ladcoon) unrivalled for beauty, origt- 
nality and assembled worth. Eb. 





Review or Puszuic Exuisitions, New Prints, 
Books, &c. 


Art. XIV. Review of the Exhibition at the Salon des 
Beaux Arts in Paris, 1817. 


Tue following account of the pictures now exhibiting at 
the “ Salun’’ is received through the medium of a critical 
friend, upon whose judgment we can rely, and who assures 
us of their general correctness; but adds, that in purity of. 
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. style, truth of colour, and lightness of execution, the best 
French artists are far below the best artists of our schools 
It appears that portraiture, as in England, superabounds ; 
and the best critics complain of the paucity of grand 
historical works. Ep. . 





M. Azet PovJot, as an historical painter, soars in a region 
so elevated, that in the present Exhibition he seems as an 
eagle among all his competitors. The first work that 
strikes, is by this artist, and stands in the catalogue 


No. 1.* Sé. Stephen preaching the Gospel. 

Tuis is the first example produced by the new school, 
which has already obtained the distinction of general 
approbation. Init, the correctness of the design, the 
arrangement of the draperies, the expression, the 
proper character, the essential truth, the richness of 
the colouring, the taste and harmony of the whole, 
are truly to be admired. as for the theology of art, 
so often neglected by the ascetic painters, M. Pujol, 
inspired by the sacred writers, represents the holy 
martyr, firm and intrepid, in the ecstacy of a vision, 
in the midst of an unbridled crowd, uniting heaven 
and earth by his gestures, declaring, with a loud 
voice, the resurrection of Jesus Christ and his divi- 
nity ; which assertion draws on him the hatred of the 
incredulous Jews, who are regarding the strangers 
from Egypt, Cecilia and Asia, newly settled in Jerusa- 
lem, which are represented in the crowd ; and the artist 
has strictly observed the varieties of costume and 
manner, the airs of the heads, and the expression 


* This pictnre is painted for the Church of St. Stephen in the 
Mount, by order of the Prefect of the Seine. 
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which belongs to each. When martyrs are repre- 
sented, it has been usual to indicate the instrument of 
their sufferings; he has therefore represented the most 
furious of the Jews menacing and grinding their 
teeth, or armed with stones. ‘This sublime thought, 
with a single idea, recals the mode of punishment, by 
stoning, among the Jews, without making us witnesses 
of his murderous and bloody execution. 


8. View of a Monastery, and the antique Bulls of 


Guisando, on the Confines of Alberge, in gsi By 


an anonymons Artist. 


This picture is attributed to M. Le Teepe an 
artist who is already well known for the excellence of 
his talents. 

The artist has profited by the advantageous and 
picturesque situation of his scene to introduce a fierce 
engagement, in a defile, between two detachments of 
French and Spaniards. In the distance, are seen the 
antique colossal culls,carved out of the solid rock, mo- 


~ numents generally supposed to have constituted part of 


the worship of the Celtiberians, when they inhabited 
these mountains, at the time when the Carthaginians 
occupied part of Spain. The interest of this picture 
is much iucreased, when we know that the artist is a 
learned military observer, and was, at the same time, 
witness and actor in the catastrophe he has depicted. 
With genius and invention, with an imagination 
warmed by so many objects at once, it would have 
been difficult to avoid being abundant and rich. The 
colouring of this picture is beautiful; though, per- 
haps, the artist may be blamed for not having made 
sufficient sacrifices to the rules of art in the arrange- 
ment of the light and shade; however, in adhering 


strictly to truth, he atoned for his faults; and his 
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work will remain a valuable document, which time 
will but render the more valuable. — 


6. Cardinal Richelieu ekauiicaill? Poussin to isis the 
Thirteenth. 
‘The title of this picture will die suffice to attract 
the attention of the friends of the fine arts: however 
they will not feel so completely satisfied with the 
whole, as with the manner in which the events are 
arranged. Louis’ the Thirteenth, honouring the 
learned artist with the commission of principal -pain- 
ter, is a happy thought, which admits of being. most 
ingeniously wrought up. Pousstn, of noble extrac- 
tion, and rendered yet still more noble. by his genius 
and talents, in this picture presents but a common- 
place expression. In supposing the Cardinal to be 
present at this scene, the subject becomes more 
solemn ; but is not in conformity to the works which 
allude to the subject. 
M. Boucnet, a painter, of whom we never before 
heard, has exhibited many excellent pictures, of which, 


97. View of the Gate of St. Martin, 
98. Effect of Snow in the Garden of Beau-marchais, 
99. Interior of a Court of the Maison de Roulage, in the 


Street of St. Denis, 
are deserving our notice, as very masterly productions. 
642. The Convalescence of Bayard, by M. Revoil. 


This painter seems boru to record the actions of 
the private life of illustrious Frenchmen. It may be 
said of him, that he selects subjects in which he may 
skilfully apply the costumes of chivalry, and, at the 
same time, illustrate the most remarkable epochs in the 

_ history of France. His fidelity, his care in selection, and 
the delicacy of his execution, will ensure him the re- 
membrance of his cotemporaries, and the applause of 
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future generations. His colouring, though rather 
hard, is perhaps necessary to his subject ; and the 
symmetry, which sometimes appears affecadios He in 
him, the effect of his exactitude. 

Landscape is not successfully treated in the Saloon of 
1817, even by those most proficient in. this branch of 
painting, if we except those of the Count Turpin de Crissé, 
which possess great beauty and freedom of style. Three 
by this artist, and much esteemed, are, 


728 Fragment of a Doric Temple near the Sea. 


729. Ruins of Croyland Abbey, i in the County of Lincoln, 
England, and | 


730. Interior Court of the Castle of Wusflens, near the 
Lake of Geneva. 


309. The Cascade of Tandon, in the Vosges, 
by M. Dulac the younger. 
The execution of this picture does not exhibit 
consummate knowledge. 


248. An old Roman Soldier taken prisoner, and reduced to 
want, with his Child asleep in his Arms, 

by M. Destouches, jun. 

In this study, which reminds us of the great mas- 

ters, the lights are well understood, and the manage- 

ment of chiaroscuro has a firm, vigorous, and true 

.touch, and bears great resemblance to the manner 

which made so many partisans to Caravaggio. These 

studies cannot remain without fruit; so, may they 

be the forerunners of a great reputation at the next 
‘exhibition. 

692. An exterior View of a Grocer’s Shop, by M.Senave. 

This charming production cannot be viewed with- 

out exciting great interest: it is, without doubt, one 

of the best of this artist, whose prolific genius is well 

known. He has had the good sense to exhibit only 
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this, which is a good lesson for those who never 
know how to exhibit enough. 

M. Lavrenr has distinguished himself, by vividly 
depicting the pageantry of monarchy. — 


484. Joan of Arc devoting herself to the service of France 
before the Statue of St. Michael. 

This is a grand subject, sufficiently explained in 
history, and which here excites an interest, to which — 
the pencil of a brilliant artist has given birth. 

M. Laurent has not been less happy in the choice 
of his subject, No. 485, in which be unites the events 
of agrand period, and the glory of three illustrious men, 
Louis XIILI., Richelieu and Callot, whom fortune and 
genius have rendered immortal. This extraordinary 
man, who was a native of Lorrain, and the subject of 

_a revered Prince, being required by the Cardinal te 
engrave the taking of Nancy, replied, “ I would 
rather cut off my hand, than do any thing against 
the honour of my prince and my country.” Had 
a similar instance occurred in antiquity, it would 
have been recorded in Parian marble; but although 
here reduced to admire it in a confined degree, it is 
not Jess glorious to the honour of human nature. 

Portraiture, as in all public exhibitions, occupies a con- 

siderable place, with but little to attract the attention of 
connoisseurs: it notwithstanding contains some worthy of 
notice ; such as the portraits of our princes. Whether 
we consider them abstractedly, or environed by political 
pageantry, they do not unite the requisites of a fine taste. 


374. A whole length Portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Orleans, ~ ~ by M. Girard. 
is known by that brilliancy of execution which dis- 
tingulshes this artist. 
M. Guerin Pau.tn, painter of a picture which ought 
VOL. I. NO. 6. Dd 
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never to be forgotten (Cain after the Murder of Abel), has 
exhibited several, among which we remark, No. 406, that 
of the Count of ** *, | 7 
M. Vancorp exhibits equal skill in seizing that air of 
truth which belongs peculiarly to portraiture, in a fine like- 
ness of the Viscount d’ Allemand. 
750, 1s very good. ; 
164. Portrait of a Man, - by M. Lafond. 
Deserving of notice. | yess 
Messrs. Augustin and Saint, sustain their talents 
honourably in the class of portraiture, a branch which 
daily improves, both on the canvas and in marble, because 
it has become a system among us to erect public monu- 
ments to genius, to courage, and to talent. 


339. Dido, by M. Guerin ; 12 feet wide, by 9 feet high. 

The scene passes in the opeu air, on one of the 
terraces of the palace, which is paved in rich mosaic. 
On the left, at the extremity of a portico, the archi- 
tecture of which is in the Egyptian style, is placed, 
between the columns, a statue of Neptune ; incense 
burns on an altar, raised before the statue ‘of the 
Deity. 

From this elevated situation the eye ranges over 
the new city, built around the circumference of a bay.. 
The works are suspended, the machinery is inactive, 
and Carthage languishes in an unfinished state; the 
sorrowful effects of a fatal passion, which occasions 
Dido to forget the wants of her people, and the 
interests of her glory. 

On one side, in the distance, an amphitheatre of 
mountains crowns the horizon; on the other, is seen 
an immense extent of sea. This vast landscape is not 
lighted by the rays of a pure sun; but the sky is 
cloudless; yet the town, the mountains, and the 
water, are tinged by a heated atmosphere, indicating 


No. 
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the state of mind of the queen. Dido and her sister, 
Eneas and his son, are assembled on the terrace to 
enjoy the fresh air. Dido, in the middle of the pic- 
ture, is half reclining on a couch, covered by the skin 


of a panther; a linen tunic, of extreme delicacy and 


a dazzling whiteness, confined by a scarf, drawn in 


numerous graceful folds to the contour of her figure: 


her forehead is encircled by a royal diadem, on which 
is embroidered, in Phoenician characters, the names 


of the three principal divinities of Carthage, Jupiter, 


» Juno and Mars; her attire, rich and voluptuous, is 


at once that of a queen, and a lover; her eyes are 
fixed on Eneas; the right arm is stretched along her 
body, while the left is thrown with negligence round 
the neck, of the young Ascanius, who, under the 


appearance of the son of Eneas, is, in reality, the 


God of Love: he is entirely naked, his features beam- 


ing with archness and grace; a quiver, filled with 
arrows, is placed near the mischievous god ; one hand 
is resting on his bow, while the other is playing with 
the hand of Dido. Anna, the sister of the queen, is 


Jeaning on the back of Dido’s sofa, in the attitude of 


a person endeavouring to listen, but her attempts are 
vain, Cupid occupies her attention in spite of herself; 
Eneas faces Dido, but is distant from her the length 
of the sofa: the hero is sitting on a seat covered 
with the skin of a tiger; his mantle, thrown back, 
leaves his shoulders, arms, and part of his breast 
naked; his vestments are enriched by purple and 
gold, while a brilliant helmet covers his head. The 
artist has endeavoured to give him an attitude digni-. 
fied, yet simple, a delicacy of manner, joined to a 
superior stature and manly vigour. 

The general arrangement of this picture is simple, 
its details elegant, its style elevated, and its richness 
is surpassed by its taste. 


34. 
No. 
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Clytemnestra, by M. Guerin; height, 11 feet 5 in- 
ches; width, 11 feet 9 inches. , : 

To the right of the picture, in an alcove, the curtain 
before which is half undrawn, is seen the bed of 
Agamemnon, who is sleeping ; his helmet, lance and 
buckler, are suspended against the wall, and the 
armorial trophy, with which the bed is surmounted, 
indicates the chieftain of the Grecian armies. At the 
instigation of Egisthus, Clytemnestra advances with a 
poignard in her hand, with the intention of murder- 
ing her husband and king upon the nuptial couch. 
At the moment of perpetrating the crime she hesi- 
lates, in an uncertainty, apparently overwhelmed 
with stapor. LEgisthus, sufficiently vile to seduce a 
wife who had confided in him, yet too cowardly him- 
self to murder his rival, is standing behind his guilty 
lover, who with one hand he urges forward, while 
with the other he points out his victim. 

The front of the picture is obscured ; the interior 
of the alcove is lighted by a lamp, the light from 
which, passing through the transparent curtain, throws 
over the scene a softened and beautiful effect. A 
correct taste has regulated the choice of the parts; 
the costumes are executed with an historical exact- 
ness; the draperies are fine and bold, and the move- 
ments just; the arrangementis imposing; the design 
correct; the colouring animated: and the effect that 
of the Grecian style in all its purity and grandeur. 


Apollo and Cyparissa, by M. Granger; height, 6 feet ; 


width, 7 feet 8 inches. 

Cyparissa having killed his favourite stag, overcome 
with sorrow, has thrown himself into the arms of 
Apollo, where he expires; at his feet lays the stag, 
whose death he had caused. This composition is 
simple and pathetic, but it is not generally attractive 
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at first sight; but when attentively considered, the 
unity of the subject strengthens the interest it 
inspires. | 
A Scene of the Inquisition ; by the Count de Forbin; height 
5 feet 5 inches; width, 4 feet 4 inches. 

This painting of the Count de Forbin conveys to 
the mind a just idea of this formidable tribunal. The 
whole picture was painted on the spot at Valladolid. 

In a circular, subterraneous vault, the arched roof of 
which is supported by a pillar, placed in the centre, » 
a monk of St. Dominic is interrogating a nun, who 
is made fast to the pillar, with hands tied behind her ; 
her head inclines downward, while her countenance 
expresses more than anxiety. To the right is the 
inquisitor, exercising the offices of his functions with 
a chilling insensibility. On the left, a familiar of the 
inquisition is holding between his hands the san- 
benito, which is to be placed on the head of the ac- 

_ cused: he is waiting, with one knee on the ground, 
for the decree of excommunication. The group is 
lighted from an aperture in the top of the vault; 
which light, opposed to the obscurity of the back- 
ground, renders the scene the more awful. The 
general character of this composition is imposing and 
mysterious ; the knowledge of chiaroscuro and the 
sentiment of colour, are here shewn in a high degree ; 
the touch is vigorous, and the style conformable to 
the subject. 


Ajax, a statue, by M. Dupaty, height, 7 feet 3 inches. 
‘| will escape, in spite of the Gods!’ Such are 
the words which issue from the mouth of Ajax at the 
moment of his escape from the raging sea; he is 
grasping the front of the rock on which he has land- 
ed with his right arm, while the leftis raised upwards, 
in impious defiance of the gods ; supporting himself on 
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his right leg, with the left forcibly extended, he seems 
as though he would spurn the earth, and raise himself 
towards Olympus, and brave them the nearer. There 
is a nerve in the execution of this piece of sculpture, 
and an energy of sentiment axpressed throughout the 
whole work. The gigantic figure and muscular body, 
uniting vigour and activity ; the firmness of the per- 
son, altogether tend to nepal to view the son of 


Oileus. 


Whole length Portrait of the King (Louis XVIIL) 


by Mademoiselle Bouteiller. 

Painted for the Chamber of Commerce of the town © 
of Nantes; width, 7 feet; height, 10 feet. 

The countenance of the monarch is serious, and 

‘expressive of the great ideas by which he is occupied. 

The resemblance is better preserved than in any other — 


portrait yet painted; and the character-of the head 


indicates the goodness of his heart. 


The Levite of Ephraim, by M. Conder; 11 tek 3. inches 


high, by 9 feet wide. 

The events which this picture records are detailed 
in the 19th chapter of the Book of Judges. The 
period chosen by the painter is at the time the 
Ephraimite, resuming the search after his wife, finds 
her stretched lifeless on the steps of the door-way, At 
this spectacle, his knees fail him, with his heart ready 
to burst ; his arms convuisively extended; he is on 
the eve of falling into the arms of the old man, who 
attends him; his eyes are fixed on the inanimate 
body, while he is himself a prey to black despair. 
The old man, much hurt at the sight, strikes his fore- 
head, and raises his eyes to lieaven; behind him is a 
young man holding a flambeau, appearing alarmed at 
the cry, the occasion of which he is ignorant. The 
arrangement of this picture is fine; the lights are 
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well displayed ; and in each figure the interest gra- 
duates, according to the rank it occupies in the 
composition. 


[To be continued.} 





Art. XV. Tam O’Shanter, engravd by Henry Meyer, 
from the original picture by Abraham Cooper, én the 
Collection of the Right Honourable the Earl of Upper 
Ossory, to whom this Plate is respectfully dedicated by 
the Artist. Macdonald, Bridges-street, Strand. 


«For Nanny, far before the rest, 
Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 
And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle,, 
But little wist the Maggie’s mettle. 
Ae spring brought off her master hale, 
But left behind her ain grey tail. 
The carling caught her bythe rump, 
And left poor Maggie scarce a stump.” 
Vide Burns’s Poems, vol. iii: 





Tuts hair-breadth ’scape” of bold Tam, and his high- 
mettled Maggie, is hit off with a happy felicity of design 


and execution; the painter having entered into the very 


heart and feeling of the poet. The adventurous rider ~~ 


and his mare are admirably expressive of the feelings of 
the one, and the almost distressed speed of the other. It 
is needless to say, the horse is peculiarly fine. The swift- 
footed Nannie, the very Atalanta of Scottish witches, is 
finely imagined ; as is the whole surrounding scenery, and 
other accessories, with the infernal broom-cavalcade 
through the air. Mr. Meyer, by a happy mixture of line 
and mezzotinto, and by a correctness of transferring from 
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the canvas to the copper, has rendered it a fine print ; and 
and it is creditable to. Mr. Macdonald’s taste to ibe pro- 
prietor of so excellent a plate. | 





Art. XVI, Portrait of Sir Philip Peau Bart. G.C. B. 
— &e. &c. the supposed Author of Junius ;. painted by 
J. Lonsdale. Engraved by T. Lupton. 


Mr. Lonspate has in this portrait recorded the traits of 
one of the most able men in the country, to which his en- 
graver has done ample justice. This is the third engrav- 
ing made from this picture ; one accompanied a life of Sir 
Philip in a Magazine, and the other is a frontispiece to 
the work on “ the Identity of Junius with a distinguished 
living character.” 


f 


Art. XVII. Antiquities of Dacca, No. I. and 11. En- 
graved by John Landseer, Engraver to the King, F.S. A. 
&c. from Drawings ty Charles D’Oyley, ats Land- 
seer, 1817. 


TopoGRAPHICAL and landscape engraving has been car- 
ried to a higher pitch: of excellence in this country than 
in any other in Earope; and among our most eminent 
and orthodox engravers, Mr. Landseer stands pre- 
eminent. 

These Views are the most aids didi specimens of line 
engraving, that have come before us since the commence- 
ment of our labours; and for effect, beauty, truth and 
vigour, are equal to any, and surpass most of the excel- 
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lent engravings of this period. The following may be 
selected as among the finest examples; viz. 


The Mosque on_ the Boorangunga Branch of the 
Ganges. 


Part of the Interior of the City of Dacca. | 
Mosque of Syuff Khan Dacca. 


Remains of a Bridge near the Tante Bazaar ; 
in which the water and reflexions therein are the most 
perfect ever executed on copper, rivalling, for tone, tex- 
ture, clearness and brilliancy, the best examples in ancient 
or modern art. 


Paugla Pool, with part of Dacca in the extreme distance. 


Bastion of the Lal Bagh, Dacca. 
This fine print is as near to perfection as we think the art 
possible of attaining. And 

The small Kuttra, with its enclosed Mosque, Dacca. _ 
It is not too much to say, that this work reflects the 
highest credit on Mr. D’Oyley, as a draftsman of first rate 
excellence, and, in fact, on all concerned in its production. 
At the same time it must serve to raise us in the opinion 
of the most judicious foreigners. 





Art. XVIII. Rudiments of the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Human Body, consisting of Tables, &c. compiled 
for Students of those Sciences beginning their Researches. 
By T. J. Armiger, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, in London, Surgeon Extraordinary to H. R. A. 
the Duke of Kent, Surgeon to the Eastern Dispensary, 
&c. &c. Cox and Son, 1816. | 


We recommend this excellent compilation to every 
Student in art, as a most useful little pocket compendium 
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| of anatomy. The tables’ are so ingeniously constructed, 
that they must assist’ the memory; and if an interleaved 
“copy was illustrated by pen and ink drawings from the 
skeleton and muscles, it would form an admirable compa- 
nion to the anatomical, lectures at the Royal Academy, 
and be a perpetual guide and text-book for the pointing: 
room and study. 


The following specimen of the tables will. illustrate. our 
meaning, and shew their excellence as helps to memory. 


“The body is composed of solids and fluids. 


( Solids ... . | Organic ...f Textures. 
eer Organs. 
> 
| 


Apparatus. 
BODY. < J Inorganic .. . Phosphate of Lime, 
&c. &e, 


| Elyids aqsf):. Java ++. «+«e¢ Chyle, Lymph, Blood, 
Gastric juice, Bile 
&e. &c. ee 
Textures.—Those parts of the body which are usually 
called dissimilar parts; e.g. Membrane, cellular sub- 
stance, artery, &c. &c. 
Orguns. — Assemblages of several different textures, 
connected with each other; e. g. The liver, kidneys, &c. 
Apparatus. — Several organs mutually related; e. g. 
Those of circulation, respiration, &c. &e. 


The following table is the best artist’s companion to the 
skeleton we have yet met with. 
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We hope Mr. Armiger in a future edition will add a 
few wood cuts of bones and muscles ; they will not much 
enhance the price, but will add much to the value of the 
work, particularly to artists. 





Art. XIX. Twenty Etchings from Sketches made in the 
Vicimty of Sandhurst, in 1816 and 1817. By W. de 
la Motte. Boydell and Co. 1817. 


~ Mr. pe wa Morte holds an appointment in the graphic 
department at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and 

has laudably employed his leisure in making sketches, and 
etching them in a free and painter-like style. Painter’s 

etchings, though sometimes slovenly and scratchy, are 

always valuable, as containing more of mind, than the 

superior handling of a miebheaieal engraver, A little more 

regard to texture, particularly in, the blue skies, which, in 

many instances, are ligneous, and the clouds, would be an 

improvement. 


Art. XX. Review of a late Controversy on Mr. Haydon’s 
Opinions relating to the Cartoon of Ananias, in the 
Examiner of October last. 


THERE has been a contest in the Examiner about the 
Cartoon of Ananias ; and as it is our Editorial duty to take 
cognizance of all such contests, and to judge impartially 
between the combatants ; we shall proceed to give a short 
analysis of the matter. 

During the exhibition of the Cartoons at the British 
Gallery, Mr. Haydon thought it would be impressing 
their beauties on the public mind, to describe the ex- 
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pressions intended, and the principles on which they were 
executed. He did so—in our opinion to the improvement 
of public taste ; and many, of the highest rank and talent, 
bore testimony to the information they received from his 
descriptions. An anonymous critic, however, under the 
signature of Judex, attacked Mr. Haydon’s assertion, that 
the woman on the right hand of the Cartoon of Ananias 
could be Sapphira; or the men, with loads, on the left 
hand, could be porters, standing by accident. 

Mr. Haydon at once saw his error, in saying, they were 
porters, standing by accident, and confessed it:—but he 
gave good reasons for still maintaining, that the woman 
was Sapphira, though the Scripture says, that she did not 
come in till three hours afterwards; for he proved, that 
neither painters nor poets were bound down by time and 
circumstance, but had a higher duty, namely, to develope 
the story, and enforce the moral of the thing told; aad 
in such cases, time and circumstance were at the artist’s 
control, as in the parallel case of the Dido and A‘neas of 
Virgil. Judex still held out, and said, he would. not be- 
lieve even Raffaelle himself, if he was to tell himso. A 
new antagonist entered the field in defence of Mr. Hay- 
don, under the signature of Juror, who shewed, that one 
of the men with the loads, was a Pharisee, from his 
bonnet ; and insinuated, that the other might be a woman. 
On the Sunday following, Neuter, another gentleman, 
took up the affair; and, in our opinion, decidedly exhi- 
bited Judex’s want of soundness in reasoning ; and, to all 
appearance, Judex was completely silenced, in relation to 
the characters in the Cartoons. But, alas! Juror hav- 
ing presumptuously mentioned Haydon’s name with 
that of Raffaelle, Judex rose again to the fight; not, in- 
deed, to combat, for about Ananias and the porters he 
had nothing to say, but to expostulate on the injustice, 
the imprudence of risking Haydon’s reputation by such a 
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comparison. Full now of amiable philanthropy ; full of 
tenderness and regard for Haydon’s reputation, to injare 
which, at the commencement of the contest, i] avatt fait tout 
son possible; Judex,indeed, was now all submissive humility, 
though at the beginning, he was pregnant with ungentle- 
manly irritability ; his’ first letters were full of revolutionary ° 
fraternization, and “ swinging beams striking presumption 
to the earth,” and “ little critics ;” but his last, when 
proved in error himself, full of mild acknowledgements ‘* of 
the occasional fallibility inseparable from our nature.’ But 
why did he not feel'a little of this tenderness for another’s 
fallibility, when he imagined himself secure, and that he’ 
had proved another in error? Oh! no—the delight of hav- 
ing made Haydon acknowledge himself wrong in one in-’ 
stance, seemed to tickle his fancy, even in the last letter ; 
and there was throughout a chuckling pertness totally in- 
compatible with the feelings which are incumbent on all to 
cherish who embark in argument. We subjoin the follow- 
ing letter, which reached us too late for insertion in its pro- 
per place, wherein Haydon is compared with Raffaelle, 
because we fully concur with the writer, and because we 
were the first that ever criticized a picture of Haydon’s, and 
the first to predict his eminence. We never had occasion 
to repent of any thing we ever predicted of him at that early 
period, and are convinced we never shall what we predict 
now. We have been accused of feeling warmly towards 
this gentleman; we do feel warmly, we ever felt so, and 
ever will feel so, while he conducts himself on his present 
principles ; and we beg to ask our objectors, if there be any 
man in the art that deserves to be felt more warmly for 
than Haydon ? | 

We think with Fuseli, Haydon and Juror, that the woman 
on the right hand of the picture is Sapphira, and that the 
men may be people hired to bring property as charitable 
offerings from others. 
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We shall now give the letter alluded to, In every expres- 
- sion of which we cordially agree as much as:if it Pe 
from our own pen. | 


To the Editor of ANNALS of the FINE Arts. 


*¢ Nature has made man’s breast no windores, 

“ To publish what he feels within dores, 

** Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 

‘* Unless his own rash folly blab it.” Hupreras, Canto II. 





Mr. Epiror, | October 22, 1817. 


I was convinced at first, and am. now confirmed in- my 
conviction, that the letters in the ExaMINER, signed JuDEX, 
were written principally to lower Haypon in public estima- 
tion, under pretense of criticizing the Cartoons. Judex 
says, in his last letter of October 19th, that Mr. Haydon 
has pointed out a fault in the Cartoon of Ananias, regarding 
the supinator muscle, without a sufficient inducement, he — 
thinks. Now, Sir, is not its existence in the Cartoon a 
sufficient inducement ?—the fault exists, and surely that is 
sufficient. Judex flatters himself that the “ hit he has 
given Mr. Haydon’s head,” about the porters coming by 
accident, ‘ will set it for ever in a right direction.” Really, 
Sir, this gentleman’s modesty is quite unequalled; it isa 
pity the compliment.cannot be returned, for, notwithstand- 
ing the many sound thumps he has lately had upon his head, 
it still resists, like an old Pope’s on the fifth of November, 
all attempts to set it upright. Judex insinuates that Mr. 
Haydon abused the. Directors of the British Institution, 
five years ago, under the signature of “ An ENGLIisu 
SrupEnt.” Now, Sir, I have read these letters with the 
greatest attention, and call upon Judex to point out where 
the Directors have been abused in those letters? Judex 
seems delighted at the term “ finished sketch”—* what 
indeed,” he says, ‘‘ the Cartoons in some degree are ; 
not pictures minutety finished in all the detat/, not the 
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handy-work of the artist, but the head-work, the thinking 
part.” Ah! Mr. Editor, here is the sore point, “ hine 
ill lacrime,” these were the sentiments of a strong party 
in English art, but they are dwindling, and must dwindle to 
their natural insignificance as sounder principles take root 
in the country. Does not: Judex know that a comprehen- 
sive selection of the requisite detail of nature in execution, 
is as much a proof of thinking as any other part of the art ? 
that the art is the expression of thoughts by an imitation of 
natural objects, and that if any of the leading characteristic 
points of an object are neglected in imitation, the expres- 
sion of the idea, by the means of that object, is weakened ? 
Does he not know, that to be able to select the leading 
points of an object in imitating nature, a complete know- 
ledge of the details of which that object is composed is ne- 
cessary? because, without this complete knowledge, you 
cannot tell what to select as a leading point expressive of its 
character, and what to reject as not being one? Judex 
must not be allowed to bring forward the Cartoons as proof 
of his pernicious theory, which are sketches made for tapes- 
try, and made too after Raffaelle had gone through all the 
most laborious and detailed drudgery of hand in the great 
Vatican pictures, and these sketches are the results of all 
that accumulated practice. These ‘* head work” gentlemen, 
Mr. Editor, never condescend, not they, to enter into the 
detail of things, as Raffaelle condescended to do in the 
Transfiguration, and Titian in the Pietro Martyre, and 
Michelangiolo in the Prophets, and Coreggio in the Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine, and Paul Veronese in the Marriage 
at Cana, and Tintoretto in the Crucifixion, and Aleamenes 
and Phidias in the Elgin Marbles—their conceptions are 
too elevated, too abstracted, too ztherial—they, like Judex, 
have received the new lights, their heads are above the 
clouds like Discord in Homer ; but they forget, alas! that 
their feet are on the earth, and that they are liable unfortu- 
nately, in the midst of their high callings, and while their 
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eyes are upwards in “a fine phrenzy rolling,” to tumble at 
last into some of the ditches and quagmires with which, 
unluckily for them, the earth is intersected. But enough 
of such absurdities. . | 

Jiidex then took Mr. Haydon kindly by the hand, and 
affectionately complained of the imprudence of Juror, in 
subjecting Haydon to a comparison with Raffaelle. Let us 
see; Mr. Editor, if there be any thing to fear in this com- 
parison; Juror has began it, and, however LS os 
allow me to conclude it. 

In the first place, Sir, will not Haydon’s first picture,* 
in colour, drawing, expression, light and shadow, bear com- 
parison with any of Raffaelle’s, painted at the same age ? 
Iam sure it will; and all who remember it, and are ac- 
quainted with Raffaelle’s early works, will agree with me. 
Did Raffaelle at twenty put forth a more powerful picture 
than Dentatus? Ihave no hesitation in saying, No! and 
that in the essential qualities of heroic form, the figure of 
Dentatust alone will bear comparison with any figure 
Raffaelle ever executed in the heroic style. Will not Dun- 
can, the meek, the mild, the amiable Duncan,t hereafter 
rank with any character of the great master of expression, 
for invention? and in the Judgment of Solomon § is not 
Haydon decidedly superior in that subject? Any one who 
has Raffaelle’s Bible can compare them, and I am convinced 
Raffaelle himself would have owned it, was he alive. I also 
maintain, that the invention of the mother seizing the two 
children and stealing off, the character in form, feature, 
and painting of the fiendish woman, the pale fainting 
mother,|| the dead child, the face of Solomon, and the legal 


* Now in the possession of Thomas Hope, Esq. 

+ Painted for Lord Mulgrave. 

t Belonging to Sir William Elford. 

§ Belonging, and in the fine collection of, Sir George Beaumont. 

| Mr. West; on seeing this picture before it came out, was affected 
at this figure to tears, This is a fact, and does credit to his heart. 


VOL. 1..No. 6, "Be 
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rabbi, rank Haydon, in powers of invention, equal with 
Raffaelle, and that in the treatment and conception of this 
subject he is superior to Poussin, Rubens and Raffaelle. 
This is saying a great deal, Sir, for an English painter, 
but let any one compare him, as I have done, with 
diligence and in honesty of heart, with these illustrious men 
and their representations of this subject, and then answer 
me if I have said too much. 7 ; 

Then, Sir, let us consider the circumstance “under, which © 
these pictures were painted. Raffaelle was in affluence, 
‘and in Vatican chambers, with an enlightened sovereign for 
his patron. No absurd prejudices to combat, no bad taste to 
rvot out, his mind at ease, assisted by his pupils,, and ample 
room given for the expansion of his powers. Regularly edu- 
cated by his father, who was a painter, and then by Pietro 
Perugino, living in the time of Michelangiolo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Bartolomeo, and his relative Bramante, with every 
thing to rouse his emulation ; while Haydon left his father 
at almost the age of boyhood, came to London by himself, 
and ,pursued his plan of study, the result of his own con- 
viction, witheut a master, (for he resisted the wishes of his 
father to put him under* Opie), persevered in spite of | 
r.dicule and sneers, and assertions of his insanity; and 
painted his first picture before he had began the art two years. 
Obliged to combat the prejudices of all his employers, about 
the size of his pictures, he finished his Solomon with the hue 
and cry of the world against him. Often without food, 
and often parting with his clothes to remunerate his 
models, with no pupils to assist him, and in a room 
where he could not move his picture an inch from the 


#* Mr. Fuseli, Mr. Smirke, and Mr. Prince Hoare always treated 
Haydon with distinguished attention, and encouraged him to perse- 
vere in his plan. The former on coming into the Academy one day, 
at various times, and finding Haydon always fixed in one place, 


drawing, he said to him, with great ites | ‘Why when do 
you dine?” 
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ground, Let any man, Sir, reflect upon these things, and 
then say if there be any thing so very indiscreet in com-. 
paring what Haydon has done at his age, in spite of ap- 
palling difficulties, with what Raffaeile has done at the 
same age, with nothing but the difficulties of his art to con- 
tend with. Raffaelle’s mild and gentle genius could not 
have done more, under the same circumstances, than Hay- 
don has done; and though I well know works only, are to 
be considered, yet, in comparing genius and intellect, the. 
circumstances which either obstructed or assisted them are 
not to be forgotten. . 

I do not dare, Sir, to compare Haydon on the whole with 
Raffaelle on the whole; in fertility and number of works 
Raffaelle is unequalled. [only wish to shew that the nature. 
of Haydon’s genius is not inferior to Raffaelle’s, period by 
period, and picture by picture, as far as Haydon has gone ; 
and that, had there been less obstructions and less to do as 
a hero, that he would not in fertility or numbers either, 
been very far behind. I dare say, I may he accused of feel- 
ing with ardour the genius of my friend, but I think a little 
feeling is requisite when one perceives an attempt made to 
injure the fair fame of a young man, to whom the arts owe 
so much ; and just let me tell Judex, that I have heard 
foreigners bear testimony to his powers with more enthu- 
siasm than I have done. 

Haydon is a spirit born for the time, and-I sincerely be- 
lieve, that nothing but the firmness with which he has so 
successfully kept his ground, in spite of all attempts to *ca- 
lumniate or crush him,t could have produced the effects he 
has produced, and is producing. I am, &c. 

VERITAS. 


_* We know that the most calumnious and false reports, as-to his 
religion and politics, have been industriously circulated to injure 
him in the opinion of the higher circles, even in that of the Royal 
Family. Ed, 

+ There was some excuse for the pages of the Institution. 
Haydon had proved the ignorance in principles of high art, of Mr, 
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BioGRAPHY OF EMINENT ARTISTS LATELY DECEASED: 


Art. XXI, Josiah Boydell, Esq. se 


Jostan Boyne t, eldest son of Samuel Boydell, Gentle- 
man, and Anne, his wife, was born on the 18th of January, 


P. Knight, one of the Directors; and irritated them at what they 
considered presumption, which was only proper feeling; but when 
the Solomon appeared, the Directors shewed their sense of Haydon’s 
genius in a public mark of their-approbation, and all was forgotten. 
Rut there was no excuse for the ill treatraent of the Academy: his 
first picture they hung in a place of honour; his second, Dentatuss 
a much greater effort, was hung in the same place, through Mr. Fu- 
seli’s kind exertions, where it remained two days. This gentleman 
went out of town: when he came back, he found Dentatus put out 
in the dark, in the anti-room !~Haydon had at that time done nothing 
to offend the prejudices of any body ; he had been a devoted and 
secluded student, and it was a vile attempt against his style of art, 
and against a young man, whom they perceived had talent to elevate 
it. The picture was ridiculed and run down, until the year follow- 
ing, when it was sent to the Gallery, where it was hung at the head 
of the room, and gained the great prize!—Haydon put his name 
down for an Associate, after this picture. One Academician asked 
him, what he wanted to get in for, he was not married!—a second, 
and a third, that he wasso young, he might disgrace the Academy. — 
What can be said of the judgment of those who apprehended dis- 
grace after such a solid basis as Dentatus ?—Disgusted at this recep- 
tion, he returned to his painting-room and to Macbeth,as the best 
way of answering such objections Had there been twenty historical 
painters, he would not have had so much right to complain; but 
being at that time the only prominent student who had sincerely 
devoted himself, it was their duty to have taken him by the hand ; 
he had educated himself in ‘the Academy: he had proved, by send- 
ing his pictures there, his wish to support it as an institution, im 
which he had gained a part of his knowledge; but they had not ele- 
vation of mind enough for such conduct; it was not against him as 
an individual, so much, as against his style of art; their conduct 
will stand on record as a base attempt to crush one, whose only fault 
was asincere desire to improve the taste in that style of art whieh 
they feared and detested. En. 
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1752, at the Manor-house near Hawarden, in Flintshire. 
He was the nephew of the celebrated John Boydell, the 
founder of the Shakspeare Gallery, and for many years a 
highly respected and valued magistrate of the city of 
London. He gave early proof of his love for the fine arts, 
and displayed great capacity in design. On his arrival in 
London, he was patronized and brought up by his uncle, 
who: gave him all the best instructions the metropolis 
could afford. He studied drawing from the antique ; and 
afterwards painting under Mr. West, our present vener— 
able President of the Royal Academy. He also acquir- 
ed the art of mezzotinto engraving under the celebrated 
Earlom, and scraped several plates in a very creditable 
style. | 

He now practised his art generally, painting portraits, 
fancy and historical pictures, and exhibiting, pretty regu- 
larly, at the Royal Academy, as will be seen by the chro- 
nological list of his works at the end of the article, which 
is by no means perfect, as we have only given the 
principal. i 

At the time engravings from the Houghton Collection 
was undertaken to be published by his uncle ; Mr. Farring- 
ton, (R. A.) and himself, were employed to make drawings 
from the pictures, which they executed in a very superior 
manner. The liberality of the old Alderman was never 
more conspicuous than in this instance ; and it may sur- 
prize many artists of the present day to learn, that thirty 
guineas were often given for each of these reduced draw- 
ings, which were considered of no farther value than for 
the engraver to copy. We are sorry that few, if any of 
them, are now in existence. 

The business of his uncle now encreasing to an immense 
extent, he gave up the more fascinating department of art 
for the commercial, and joined his worthy relative and 
patron as a partner, and principal manager of the concern, 
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which diioled most heavily upon sf during the ose 
alty and mayoralty of the Alderman. 

About 1776 he married Miss North, a visalcifob and 
amiable young lady, a relation of the Guildford family, 
and became domesticated, as a family man, in the most 
happy sense of the word. By this lady, who still survives 
to lament his loss, he had several children. One of his 
sons was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the London Militia; and 
his daughter, the beautiful and accomplished Miss Boydell, 
is married to W. Jones, of Putney Common, in the county 
of Surry, Esquire ; and a sister, who served Lady Mayoress 


to his uncle, is the worthy and respected® wife of 


Mr. Nicol, in Pall-Mall, Bookseller to the King- 


During a most disastrous period of the war with revola~_ 


tionary France, Mr. Boydell resided with his family at 
Hampstead, and was principally instrumental, and very 
active in forming the highly respectable corps of “ Loyal 
Hampstead Volunteers,” of which be was Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant for some years. On his resignation 
of this office the thanks of these gentlemen were presented 


io him, most elegantly and tastefully written by the late 


Mr. Tomkins. 

At the death of his amiable and worthy uncle, in 1814, 
and while the sad duties which were due to so kind and 
generous a relative, confined him to the house, the gentle- 


men of the Ward of Cheap, which had been represented by 


his Uncle from 1782 till bis death, assembled in Ward- 
mote, and elected him to succeed to the important office 
of alderman of their ward, which ill health obliged him to 
resign a few years after, highly respected by his neighbours 
and constituents. From this time to his death he resided 
at Haliford, near Shepperton, in Middlesex, suffering 
much from a pulmonic affection, which nearly incapaci- 
tated him from any attendance in London. The business 
was conducted during this long period by his partner and 
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relative, Mr. Josiah Harrison, who is now, we believe, sole 
successor to the old and respectable house of BoyDELL 
AND Co., whose firm and connections extend to most 
parts of the civilized world. 

This worthy man died at his seat at Haliford, en the 
27th March, 18:7, deeply lamented by a most numerous 
circle of friends, and was buried in Hampstead Church. 

Among his principal works may be enumerated, those 
included in the following 


Catalogue of some of the principal Works of the late Josiah 
Boydell, Esq.. 

Portrait of his Uncle, John Boydell, Esq. Alderman of 
London, and founder of the Shakspeare Gallery ; sa half 
length, exhibited at’ the Royal Academy in 1772, 
No, 22. Engraved by Valentine Green. 

Emma, or the Child of Sorrow. Ibid. 

The young Beggar. Ibid. 

Yorick’s Country Girl. - Not engraved. 

A Country Girl. Engraved by Read. 

Portrait of his youngest brother, John Boydell, peg then 
a student at Winchester College, Oxford. A cotem-» 
porary critic describes itas a A) whole length sitting, 
and “a capital picture.” This was also exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1772. No. 24. 

Coriolanus taking leave of his family, exhibited in 1773. 
Now 17. 

Portraits of a Gentleman and Lady, small whole lengths, | 
exhibited in 1776, No. 32, being himself and his widow, 
the present Mrs. Boydell, soon after their marriage. 
The above critic says “ it was finely BAUD and true 
likenesses.” 

Juno, a small whole length, exhibited the same year, 
No. 33. This was a portrait of Mrs. Boydell in that cha- 
racter, when Miss North. 7 
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Pictures for the Shakspeare Gallery— | 

Othello, Act v. Se. 2.’ Desdemona in bed asleep. re 

_, graved by G. Noble. .. 

Second Part of King Henry IV. Act iv. Sc. 4.—The 
Palace at Westminster—King Henry asleep; Prince 
of Wales. Engraved by R. Thew. : 

Second Part of King Henry IV. Act iv. Sc. iv.—King 
Henry and the Prince of Wales. Engraved by R. Thew. 

First Part of King Henry VI. Act ii. Sc. 4. — London— 
The Temple Gardens; Earls of Somerset, Suffolk, and 
Warwick ; Richard Plantagenet, Vernon, and ploeite 
Engraved by J. Ogborne. 

Third Part of King Henry VI. Acti ii, Sc. 5. — Field of 
Battle near Towton, in Yorkshire—King Henry ; Son 
that had Killed his Father; Father that had killed his 
Son; Queen, Prince of Wales, and Exeter, in the dis- 
tance, Engraved by J. Ogborne. 

Another picture, of the same subject, presented to the 
City by Alderman John Boydell. 

Othello, Act v. Sc, 2.—Desdemona asleep. Engraved by 
Leney, and also by Noble. 

The Battle of Agincourt.. Engraved by W. ‘Lepeys 


Plates engraved by Josiah Boydellin Mezzotinto. 


A Frontispiece, after M. A. Campidoglio, 17795 from the 
Houghton Gallery. 

The Holy Family, after Carlo Maratti. 

Ditto. Ditto. Different subject. 

Rennius Hansloe, an Anabaptist Minister, and his rads 
after Rembrandt, 1781 - 

Virgin and Child, after Parmigiano. 

The Portrait of Hugh Kelly—Frontispiece to his 4to. vol. 
of plays, free of expense ; a gift to his widow. 

Portraitof Claude Lorraine--Frontispiece to Liber Veritatis. 

King Charles the First, after Vandyke—Whole length of 
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Lady Jane, daughter of Lord Wenman, after .Vandyke . 
The Assumption of the Virgin, after Beretoni. 

Besides innumerable drawings that he did from — the 
Hough ton Collection, and other cabinets; particularly 
a capital drawing, a fac-simile, of the celebrated picture 
of Velvet Breughel, called the Terestrial Paradise, in His 
Majesty’s Collection, which was greatly admired by both 
their Majesties. The drawing, in point of colouring, was, if 
possible, more brilliant than the picture, and the exact 
size of it. It has been engraved by Heath; and unfortu- 
nately burnt when Mr. Heath’s house was on fire. A 
most serious loss to the worthy Alderman, who valued it as 
the chef-d’ceuvre of his nephew’s abilities, and facility of 
execution. § Jock, 


*, For other particulars of this excellent artist and 
worthy man, our readers are referred to the Dictionnaire 
des Artistes, tom. iil. p. 290; Cabinet de Paignon 
Dijonval, &c. Ke. 





Art. XXII, Mons. assis: Drolling. 


Martin Dro.tuine, born at Bergheim, near Colmar, 
19th September, 1752; was -early distinguished for his 
great taste for drawing ; and with a view to improve him- 
self in this art, bis first sketches being very imperfect, he 
came to Paris, with a view of working under the ablest 
masters, and studying the best models, His parents were 
not rich, and were much averse from the intentions of 
their son, which they opposed, though fruitlessly, for nature 
had made him a painter. 
Arrived at the capital, without fortune, without interest, 

and destitute of the. means of supporting himself, he had 
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to combat a thousand obstacles; but he struggled, with 
courage and perseverance, so that the works which he was 
obliged to undertake to furnish the means of existence, 
and elites would have extingufshed the energies of a less 
persevering mind, became a source of instruction to him ; 
and his resolute adherence to his profession at-length tri- 
umphed over his difficulties. Mr. Drolling was not in- 
debted to his patrons for his success, which was the fruits 
of his own merit; he only made use of their good offices 
to procure him the means of perfecting himself in his art. 
A friend to truth of character, he sought to express it 
in his works. He first became a portait painter, in which 
class he succeeded well, many portraits bearing his name, 
and obtaining great success ; some, of which he was the 
actual author, appeared under other names: arts, as well 
as letters, offer frequent examples of this species of mar- 
ket, in which money is put in competition with glory. 
The penchant of Mr. Drolling attracted him towards 
ihe imitation of nature; this sentiment of truth, the first 
germ of talent, was seconded by the sight of some little 
Dutch pictures. Struck with the vaio manner in which 
these familiar subjects were represented in these paintings, 
he attempted to imitate them. His first efforts were suc- 
cessful: and he continued to improve in this class till his 
death, insomuch, that his last picture was perhaps his mas- 
terpiece. , | 
Correct in his design, faithfulin his colouring, his seuss 
firm and animated, yet free; his choice of persons, though 
taken from common life, never contained any thing ignoble; 
such was the general outline of his talent. One does not, 
however, find in these pictures that animation of compo. 
sition, and that seductive method of colouring, which is 
the distinguishing mark of the Flemish school; but we © 
also do not meet in his pictures, those disgusting ob- 
jects, which, in this class of painting, too often offend the 
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eyes of the delicate. Louis the Fourteenth, who excluded 
the pictures of Teniers from his palace, would have ad- 
mitted those of M. Drolling. The productions of his 
pencil were always much esteemed by amateurs: the Cha- 
ritable Lady, the Confessional, the Milkmaid, the Foreign 
Merchant, the Orange-vender, and the School Mistress, 
will ever occupy a distinguished place in the finest 
collections, 

M. Drolling died at Paris, April 16, 1817, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age; but he has left a lasting memorial 
of his genius and talents in his works, which will be 
esteemned as long as taste remains; and we shall hereafter 
say, a Drolling, as we now do, a Gerard Dow. The father 
is gone, but he has left a son, who, by his already skilful 
exertions in the same career, justifies the expectation, that 
he will sustain the glory of the name which he inherits. 


TRANSACTIONS AND OCCURRENCES OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN ACADEMIES AND SOCIETIES CONNECTED 


“WITH THE FINE ARTS. 


Art. XXII. Premiums offered in the year 1817, by the 
Society instituted for the Encouragement of Arts, dc. in 
the Adelphi, London; in the Class of the Polite Arts. 


To illustrate the views of this praiseworthy Society, we 
give the following extracts from an address delivered on 
the 27th of May last, at the annual distribution, by the 
hands of His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex; of the 
rewards adjudged by the Society, by Arthur Aikin Esq. 
their Secretary. iy : 

“© The Committee of Polite Arts is one, the limits of 
which are not capable of being defined with perfect pre- 
cision. On a question of landscape gardening, it might 
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form a joint committee with that of agriculture, as in the 
"present sessicn it has, on more occasions than one, been 
associated with that of mechanics. It still remains a com- 
mittee of considerable importance, although, from circum- 
starices which | am about to state, it has somewhat de- 
clined from the consequence which it originally held in 
this Society. The art of painting was, in England, sunk 
almost to the lowest state of abasement, during the turbu- 
lent and difficult reigns of the two first kings of the present 
house. A few foreigners of little merit satisfied the very 
moderate demands of the public in this line ; native merit, 
if any then existed, had not even the consolation of empty 
praise ; driven to the necessity of earning a miserable and 
hard subsistence by perpetual itinerancy, it pined neglected, 
solitary and forlorn. The Society (as its name imports) 
for the encouragement of arts, was no sooner founded, than 
it began its meritorious and patriotic task of fostering, by 
every means in its power, the scanty crop of native art. 
The. first public exhibition that was ever made by the 
artists of the British metropolis, took place in the year 
1760, at the rooms of this Society; and was repeated 
there for several successive years, ‘The elder Bacon, who, 
to adopt the language of one of our great poets, 


‘“ Gave more than female beauty to a stone, 
«¢ And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips.” 


derived from this Society his first effectual encouragement ; 
repeated and liberal honours and rewards attested their good 
taste and good sense, and the artist himself ever acknow- 
ledged with manly and becoming gratitude how welcome 
and how effectual was the patronage of this Society, while 
the public at large had not yet awakened to a sense of his 
extraordinary merit.” 

“In process of time, and under happy auspices, the Royal 
Academy was founded in this city: an .event which, as it 
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gave to the fine arts of England, a home, a centre and an 
establishment, rendered the further exertions of this Society 
in the same department no longer necessary. Still, how- 
ever, the Society was reluctant wholly to withdraw that 
encouragement which had produced such clear and decided 
benefit; and it may properly be added, that an unwilling- 
ness to deprive our anniversary of one of its most graceful 
ornaments has of late years not been without effect.” 

“If I may presume, in the presence of those who are so 
much better acquainted than myself with the practice and 
theory of art, to suggest anew channel in which some of 
the rewards adjudged by this committee might for the 
future be allowed to flow, I should beg leave to introduce 
the subject, by observing, that in this country the fine arts’ 
appear to be restricted to two of the great eee to which 
they are applicable.” 

‘«‘ This restriction, such is the tyranny of words, appears to 
be mainly owing to the familiar use of the term fine art, in 
place of the art of design, by which it is more correctly de- 
nominated. We cannot bring ourselves to suppose that fine 
art can legitimately and properly be introduced into the 
every day purposes of human life. In its higher forms, it 
is considered, and very properly, to have, like poetry, an’ 
‘intrinsic and inherent value, addressing itself immediately 
to the imagination and affections, and to be estimated by 
the power which it possesses of influencing strongly these 
faculties of the mind, independently of all considerations of 
mere utility. In its less perfect state, it is considered as an 
elegant accomplishment ; and thus unfortunately has been 
forced into relationship with the other accomplishments of 
music and dancing; and has hence been looked upon as a 
grace and an elegance but still a superfluity, to be acquired 
because it is the fashion, and to be left off when other newer 
and therefore still more fashionable elegancies take their 
turn.” | 

“ It were well, however, in my opinion, if the art of de- 
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sign could be for ever taken out of the class of accomplish- 
ments, and placed next to and on an equality with its truly 
kindred art, the art of writing. In the days of picture 
writing or hieroglyphic the distinction between the two had 
not yet been made, and though the discovery of alphabetical 
writing has made two of what was formerly one, there yet 
remains a natural and necessary connexion between them, 
and innumerable are the occasions on which the one 
may most successfully be employed to aid and illustrate 
the other.” | 

Tt was the great praise of Socrates, that he had drawn 
philosophy down from the region of clouds and mists and 
meteors to dwell and converse among men. Is it not in 
the power of this Society to confer an analogous favour on 
the public, by rescuing the art of design from the gauds and 
the toys of a vain world, and bringing it, like writing, into 
the common and familiar use of ordinary life ?” 

The following premiums are offered during the present 
year. 

I. For the best original painting or drawing of any kind, 
by young gentlemen under the age of twenty-one, sons or 
grandsons of peers or peeresses in their own right, of Great 
Britain or Ireland ; the gold medal. 

II. For the best copy, on similar conditions ; the silver 
medal. 

III. For the best original painting or drawing, of any 
kind, by young ladies under the age of twenty-one ; daugh- 
. ters or grand-daughters of peers and peeresses in their own 
right, of Great Britain or Ireland ; the gold medal. 

IV. For the best copy, on similar conditions ; the silver 
medal. 

V. For the best original painting or drawing of any kind, 
by young gentlemen under the age of twenty-one ; the gold 
medal. 

VI. For the best copy, on similar conditions ; the silver 
medal. | 
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VII. For the best original painting or drawing of any 
kind, by young ladies under the age of twenty-one ; the gold 
medal. 

VUI. For the sgt copy, on similar conditions ; the silver 
medal, | 

_N. B.—As the foregoing rained premiums are in- 
tended only for such of the nobility and gentry as 
may hereafter become patrons or patronesses cf the 
arts; persons professing any branch of the polite 
arts, or any business dependent on the arts of design, 
or the sons and daughters of such persons, will not be 
admitted candidates in the above classes, from one 
to six inclusive. 

IX. For the best original historical painting « or drawing, 
by persons of either sex, under the age of twenty-five; the 
gold medal. 3 
_ X. For the best copy of an historical painting or drawing, 
by persons of either sex, under the age of twenty-one ; the 
silver medal. 

XI. For the best original landscape, in oil, by persons of 
either sex, under the age of twenty-five ; the gold Isis 
medal. 

XII. For the best original petaned in water colours, 
persons of either sex, under the age of twenty-one ; the sil- 
ver medal. 

XIII. For the best copy of a landscape, by persons of 
either sex, under the age of eighteen; the silver Isis medal. 

XIV. For the best original painting or drawing of fruit or 
flowers, by persons of either sex, under the age of twenty- 
one ; the silver medal. 

XV. For the best finished drawing of the Theseus of the 
Elgin collection in the British Museum ; the size of the 
drawing not less than eighteen inches high, by persons. of 
either sex, under the age of twenty-one; the silver medal. 

XVI. For the best finished drawing of the head of 
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- Homer, marked No. 33, in the British Museum, not less 
than twelve inches in height, by persons of either sex, under 
the age of twenty-one ; the silver medal. 

XVII. For the best outline, after the plaister cast of the 
Farnese Hercules, by persons of either sex, under the age 
of twenty-one, the figure not less than eighteen inches ; the 
silver medal. pets 

XVIII. For the best perspective drawing of machines, by 
persons of either sex, under the age of twenty-one ; 3 8 sil- 
ver medal. : 

XIX. For the best original painting or drawing, not in- 
cluded in any of the above-mentioned classes, by persons 
of either sex, under the eh of twenty-five ; the gold Isis 
medal. 

XX. For the best copy, as above, by persons under the 
age of twenty-one; the silver Isis medal. 

XXI. For the best original design of a building suited for 
a General Post-office, on the site of St. Martin’s le Grand, 
in the city of London, consisting of plan, elevation and sec- 
tion, each to be the size of double elephant ; the drawing 
to remain the property of the Society ; the gold medallion. 

For the next in merit, the silver medallion, on similar 
conditions. 

The following eres to be engraved on these 
medallions:—The Premium given by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, in conformity to the will of John 
Stock, Esq. of Hampstead. 

XXII. For the best original model of a group, not less 
than three figures, by persons under twenty-five, the gold 
medal. 

For the next in merit, the gold Isis medal. 

XXIII. For a single figure, by persons under twenty-one ; 
the silver medal. 

*,* The model to be baked or cast in plaister, and a 
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cast from the model in each case to remain the pro- 
perty of the Society, if required. 

XXIV. For the best free etching in historical composi- 
fion, from a picture of eminence, the gold Isis medal. 

XXV. For the best free etching in landscape composi- 
tion, from a picture of eminence ; the silver medal. 

' XXVI. For the best finished engraving in historical com- 
position ; the gold medal. 

XXVII. For the best finished engraving in landscape 
composition ; the gold Isis medal. 

XXVIII. For the best finished engraving of a Jae : 
the gold Isis medal. 

N. B.—In the class of finished engravings the Sobiaty 
require an aqua-fortis impression, and a finished proof 
to be sent, and to remain with the Society. 

XXIX. For the best engraving on wood blocks of an his- 
torical subject, the size of the principal figure not less than 
six inches in height, and the block to be at least twelve 

nehes by nine ; the gold Isis medal. 

Two or more impressions, with the block, to be pro- 
duced to the Society. ‘The impressions, but not the 
block, to remain the property of the Society. 

XXX. For the best die engraving, either of a single 
figure or group, after cians Napili own design and model ; 
the gold medal. 

XXXI. For the best die engraving of a design appropriate 
to the Society’s rewards, in the classes either of Mechanics, 
Chemistry, or Colonies and Trade. The size of the die not 
to exceed two inches; the gold medal. 

The dies, with two impressions or casts, and the model, 
in each claim for medal die sinking, are to be pro- 
duced to the Society, and the impressions or casts to 
remain the property of the Society, but the dies to be 
returned, unless the Society should purchase them. 
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Art. XXIV. dn Account of the public Proceedings and 
Distribution of the Grand Prizes at the Royal Academy 
of the Fine Arts of the Royal Institute of France, on 
Saturday the 4th of October, 1817. 


1. Tax Proceedings of this well regulated Academy 
commenced with an historical account of the life and 
works of M. Vincent,* by M. QuaTREMERE DE QUINCY, 
perpetual secretary. 

2. A report of the works by the students of his Majesty 
at the French Academyt+ at Rome, by M. Dupary. 

3. An historical essay on the life and works of Pat- 
SIELLO,{ foreign associate of the Academy, by M. Quatre- 
mére de Quincy, perpetual secretary. 

The above three works will shortly be published, and asa 
friend has promised to forward them immediately on their ap- 
pearance, they shall be duly noticed as soon as received, which 
we have every reason to believe will be in time for our next 
Number. 

‘The Academy then proceeded to the distribution of the 
grand prizes $ for the best productions in the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture; as well as for those 
in gem sculpture, or the art of engraving in fine stones, 
in historical landscape, and in musical composition. 

The meeting concluded with the performance of the 
gcene which obtained the prize for musical composition, 


* This gentleman was for many years professor in the School of 
the Fine Arts at Paris. 

+ An account of these works, by our friendly correspondent T. 
L. D. is to be found in page 320 of our present Number. 

+ This eminent musician and composer was a native of Tarentum 
in Naples, and has been aptly called, the ‘“* Caracci of Music.” 

§ The conditions on which artists are allowed to enter these com- 
petitions, are enumerated at pages 314, and 318, of our present 
Number. : 
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preceded by a symphony composed by the Count de 
« Lacépéde, 


erenteenres OF THE PRIZEs. 


Painting. 


Tue subject proposed was Castor and Pollux rescuing 
Helen, who was forcibly stolen away by Theseus, at the 
age of nine years, and confided to the care of Ethra, the 
mother of Theseus, in Amphidna, a city of Attica. 
Castor and Pollux, the brothers of Helen, who is recorded 
to have been the most beautiful woman in the world, after’ 
having besieged, and captured the town, took away their 
sister from the palace of Theseus, and Jed away Ethra cap- 
tive, whom they gave to Helen as a slave. Helen was 
afterwards married to Menelaus, and by her love for Paris 
occasioned the Trojan war. 

The first prize was gained by M. Leon Coeniet, of 
Paris, twenty-two years of age, a pupil of M. Guerin, 
Member of the Institute, and of the royal Order of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The second prize was conferred on M. Francis Dusots 
of Paris, aged twenty-five years and a half, pupil of 
M. Result, Member of the pee ee and of the royal 
Order of the Legion of Honour. 


Sculpture. 


Tue subject for this competition was the Death of Agis. 
Agis, King of Lacedemonia, having been wounded 1n a 
battle against Antipater, in which his army was defeated, 
he was carried from the field by some of his soldiers. He 
desired to be set down, that he might endeavour to reno- 
vate the courage of his troops. In this wounded state, 
able only to support himself upon his knees, no one had 
the boldness to attack him closely ; yet he continued to 
return the enemy the arrows with which they had pierced 


; 
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him ; at last a dart pierced his breast. He drew the arrow 
Jrom his wound, (this is the point of time to be taken by the 
_ artist), drooped his head through weakness, which he sup- 

ported on his buckler ; at length, losing his life with his blood, 
he fell dead upon his arms. 

The first prize in this class was awarded to M. Charles 
Francis Le Boeur, surnamed Nanteuil, of Paris, aged 
twenty- four years and a half, pupil of M. Cartelier, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, and of the royal Order of the Legion 
of Honour. 

The second prize was renter by M. George Jacguert, 
native of Nancy, in the department of the Meurthe, 
twenty-three years of age, pupil of M.Bosio, Member of the 
Institute and of the royal Order of the Legion of Honour. 

The Academy, satisfied generally with the works of all 
tlre competitors for the prizes of this’ session, gave them a 
public testimony of their approbation. . 


Architecture. 


Tue subject given by the Academy for this class, was a 
design for a Conservatory, or Academy of Music. 

This establishment, or school for music and declama- 
tion, is intended for the support and education, under 
able masters, of fifty pupils of both sexes. ‘The building 
is to be isolated on all sides, and is intended to form the 
centre of the capital of a large state, with a ground plot 
of 180 metres wide, by 260 metres in depth, open on one 
side to a grand public square, ornamented with fountains ; 
its rear front, facing a street, and bounded on its sides by 
private houses. It is to be composed of a principal build- 
ing, of which the ground floor is to contain a concert 
room, a theatre, a grand hall for the annual public distri- 
bution of the prizes, with rooms for study and exercise of 
various kinds ; refectories, and all necessary, domestic, and . 
other offices. 
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The department of the Director General, his offices: 
cominittee rooms, lodgings for the Secretary, and other 
officers, are to be arranged in the accessory buildings. 

It will be necessary to form stable offices for twelve or 
fifteen horses; and coach-houses for a few carriages, of 
various sorts, to be, if possible, in one court or stable-yard. 

The concert-room and theatre need not be very exten- 
sive; but the saloon, or distribution-room, must have 
places for fifteen or sixteen hundred spectators. Distin- 
guished places are to be provided for the Director, the 
professors and the’pupils, according to their ranks; and 
an orchestra must be provided for forty or fifty musicians, 
The decorations of the concert-room, theatre and saloon, 
are to be few, simple and bold, and from which boxes are 
to be rigorously excluded. The first story is to contain a 
library, lodgings and dormitories for the pupils, and per- 
sons who are to have the care of them, infirmaries, laun- | 
dries, apartments for nurses, and the usual domesties. 

The apartments, studies and places of exercise, for the 
iwo sexes are to be kept, in every respect, distinct. Itis 
also to be remembered, that as the public are to be occasion- 
ally admitted to the public performances, the entrances and 
dormitories are to be separate from those of the pupils. 
The square is to be laid out with walks, trees &c. and de- 
corated with statues, fountains and embellishments of 
that'nature. The sketches for the plan of the principal 
story was ordered to be drawn toa scale of a millimetre to 
the metre ; and the elevation and general section, to a 
scale of two millimetres to a metre. The finished designs 
for the plan of the principal story to be drawn to a scale of 
four millimetres to the metre; and the elevation and sec- 
tion, to a scale of eight millimetres to the metre. 

The first prize was awarded to M. Antony Martin 
GARNAUD, a native of Paris, aged twenty-one years anda 
half, pupil of M. Vauporgs, of the royal Order of the 
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Legion of Honour, and Secretary-archivist to. the Royal 
School of Architecture. | 

The second prize was obtained by M. William. Abel. 
BLoveEtT, native of Passy, near Paris, aged twenty-one 
years and a half, pupil of M. Delespine. 


Gem Sculpture. 


THE subject given in this class was dndrocles areca gee 
by the Lion. 6 A 

Androcles, a slave, condemned to combat with ‘wild 
beasts in the amphitheatre, was recognized by a lion, 
whom he had formerly cured of a wound in the deserts of 
Africa. Androcles is to be represented in the manner of 
the gladiators, naked, and with a short sword. The point 
of time of the subject, is when the lion recognizes his for- 
mer benefactor. 

The first prize in this class was given to M. Joseph Sil- 
vester Brun, of Paris, twenty-four years of age, pupil of 
Messrs. LEmot, Knight of the royal Order of St. Michael 
and of the Legion of Honour, and JEUFFRoyY, Members of 
the Institute. 

The other candidates having obtained the second prizes 
in preceding years, were not competent, by the laws of the 
Academy, to receive them at the present competition. 


Historical Landscape. 


Tuts class was founded by the King in 1817, | 

The subject proposed for this class was Democritus and 
the Abderitans. 

Democritus having retired to a solitude near Abdera, 
where he devoted himself to anatomical studies, in the 
hopes of discovering the seat of the mind. ‘The Abderi- 
tans, thinking him to be mad, sent Hippocrates to him to 
recover him toreason. This skilful physician, conducted 
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certain Abderitans, arrives, and finds his friend and: master 
engaged in the above-named studies. 

The first prize was given to M. Achilles Etna Micra L- 
LON, twenty years of age, pupil of M. Bertin. 

he second prize was obtained by M. Antony Felix 
BoisseLiuR, twenty-seven years of age, pupil of M. 
BERTIN. 

The Academy adjudged the distinction ie honourable 
mention to the picture No. 7, which, divided the votes for 
the second prize at the first scrutiny. The painter is M. 
Achille Pouparrt, twenty-nine years of age, pupil of 
M. Bertin. 





Art. XXV. ANNOUNCEMENT OF Works In Hann, 
INTELLIGENCE RELATIVE TO THE Fine Arts, &ce. 


We have received every encouragement to proceed in our 
new article of review of the costume, scenery, &c. of 
the three principal winter theatres: but owing to the 
very recent opening of the theatres Royal, Drury-lane 
and Covent-Garden, which have presented but few his- 
torical plays, &c.; while that of the King’s Theatre, is 
not yet commenced, and the length and importance of 
our. articles from Paris, obliges us to postpone it, with 
interesting master, till the next Number. 


The additions of pictorial altar-pieces in our churches and 
chapels, are now becoming more numerous. In addi- 
tion to an announcement in one of our late Numbers of 
the presentation by Sir George Beaumont of Mr. Als- 
ton’s excellent picture of Peter’s miraculous deliver- 
ance from prison, we have now to record, that a fine 
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painting of the Last Supper, has been placed, within 


these few weeks, in the parish church of Norton, near 
Durham. ) 


Mr. Haypon has left Marlborough-street, where he re- 
sidéd ten years, and painted all his pictures but the first, 
and “has removed to spacious apartments at Lisson 
Grove, where he has a painting-room of great dimen- 
sions, and anti-rooms for his numerous casts, with every 
accommodation for him to pursue his art with comfort, 
and without being cramped, as heretofore. 

Mr. West will open his great picture of Death on the 
pale Horse in a few days for public exhibition. Report 
speaks highls of it; but he has made several alterations 
from his well known sketch, the result of fresh studies 
and convictions. Whether for the better or worse, time 
alone will disclose. D 


The admirers of beautifully illustrated works, will be gra- 
tified to learn, that a poem, entitled the Social Day, by 
Mr. Peter Coxe, is now in the press, and will be pub- 
lished in the spring, embellished with twenty-eight en- 
gravings ; although the prospectus promised only twenty- 
five. The poem is dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty ; and the list of subscribers is of the most 
respectable nature; comprising the names of noblemen 
and gentlemen of the first consequence for rank and 
situation. 


The engravers who have exerted their talents for the 
embellishment of this work, are Messrs. Burnet, Byrne, 
Bragg, Bond, Engelheart, Finden, Landseer, Middiman, 
Moses, Scott, Scriven and C. Warren. and the de- 
signs were not only executed, but what we have a sin- 
gular satisfaction in mentioning, were voluntarily pre- 
sented to the author, as a testimony of respect and 
friendship; as well as in acknowledgment of his love of 
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art, and zeal for promoting the interest of the British 
School: by Messrs. ALEXANDER, (of the Museum, 
lately deceased) Arrrep Cuaton, R. A., H. B. 
Cuaton, Consras.e, Cooper, Green, Haypon, 
Hearne (lately deceased), Hitus, Jones, LANDSEER, 
Lucar, Papworts, Pynz, Anprew Rozertson, 
TomKINs (lately deceased), Warp, R.A. and WixLx1E, 
Rh. A. 


We do not remember any instance of so great a variety 
of talent exerted for ONE VoLuME, and we believe, 
that in the whole history of art, more diberality and 

' disinterestedness have never been recorded. 


On the poem we are silent, whatever may be our 
opinion of its claims, for simplicity and truth of de- 
scription, as well as moral tendency; but of the prints, 
most of which we have seen, we do not hesitate to give 
them our unreserved applause. ‘The subjects have been 
judiciously chosen; presenting a complete series of 
social intercourse throughout the day; and the respective 
artists have felt the subjects, and treated them as might 
be expected from such conspicuous talents. 


W hen we have mentioned the artists names, we should not 
omit to state, that the author, Mr. Perer Coxe, has 
always been most indefatigable in his exertions in the 
public disposal of works of art, which are well known: 
and on that account, even if we were not personally 
acquainted with him, he would have particular claims to 
our attention: but the public will soon be enabled to 
judge whether our encomiums of his work are biassed 
by friendship, or real love for the best interests of the 


fine arts. 


A Correspondent requests us to correct a trifling erfor in 
page 193 of our first volume, in the review of the Cata- 
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logue raisonnée, wherein the just praise due to a 
worthy Baronet is not only passed over, but given to 
another, by stating: that Lord Mulgrave was the first 
who, gave commissions to Haydon and Wilkie, while 
the fact was, that Lord Mulgrave. was the first who 
gave Haydon a commission; but his.Lordship and: Sir 
Quoken Beaumont gave Wilkie commissions at the 
same time, and the Blind Fidler was painted for Sir 
George before the Rent-day, Lord Mulgrave’s picture. 


The beautiful cast of the Iyssus, sent to Rome by Haydon 
to Canova, is arrived safe at the place of its destination, 
and has thus become the first cast of that exquisite 
fragment that ever entered “ the eternal city.” 


Wikis has returned from his northern tour with abun- 
dance of sketches of Highland scenery and characters. 


The Saloon of Arts formerly at Maddox-street, with 
additions, will shortly be opened at therooms lately used 
by the Water Colour Society, in Old Bond.street, with 


considerable alterations. 


A work of Engravings in outline, from all the pictures in 
the above collection, with illustrative text, as a classified 
catalogue, will appear at the same time, for the gratifi- 
cation of the curious. 


We recommend the Directors of the British Institution, 
_ when they exhibit the copies now making in their Gal- 
lery, both from the Cartoon and the painting, to adver- 
tize generally, and invite all persons of respectability to. 
inspect them during a week. This will be a gratification 
to the public, a service to the young men now so lJaud- 
ably employed, and will assist in diffusing a sound taste. 


The Academicans, we know, held a meeting to take into 
_ consideration the propriety of answering Haydon’s letter 
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~ about the Cartoon of Ananias; but after various hope- 
less suggestions, as to what ground to take, the letter 
was given up as unworthy of ananswer. One of the 
- Academicians actually denied that. the Academy was 
closed during September, when this ground was pressed 
upon him in argument as totally unanswerable in the - 
above letter... Why surely this gentleman does not know 
_sthe regulations of his own institution! If it was not 
closed, we would: ask him, how came Mr. Howard the 
Secretary, to presume to adverlise its re-opening on 
“Monday the 6th of October? —To our common appre- 
‘hension, when an institution is advertised to be re- 
opened, in the circle of all worldly experience hitherto, 
it infers that it has been previously shut; but we leave 
_ this knotty question to be settled) at the next general 
meeting of Academicians. 


Mr. Bewicx has justified the hopes excited by his 
drawings at the British Museum, by the promise his new 
drawing at the Institution gives for truth of expression. 


- Although Messrs. Bewick, Christmas, and the Landseers 
have not yet given proofs of their own original invention, 
it may justly be hoped that young men who can see so 
far into the intentions of Raffaelle, may be able, with 
‘equal facility, to. comprehend the expression of nature, 
when qualified to express their own conceptions. | 

We have no hesitation in saying, that the expression 
of Bewick’s copy of St. Paul (from the Elymas) the 
‘young man standing by Sergius Paulus, copied by Mr, 
Christmas ; the Elymas struck blind, and the two lictors, 
by the young Landseers, are as finely felt, seized, and 
completed with as much spirit and vigour as any pupil 
of Raffaelle’s period could have done. While this just 
praise is given them, let them remember that this is only 
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the first step in their advancement; that the satisfactory 
proof of their genius, which their drawings have excited 
the public to hope they possess, can only be completely 
proved by their first original pictures. To these we look 
with anxiety and hope. 

The above-named young gentlemen are each making 
a large drawing from’a cartoon to present their master, 
Haydon, asa Hiya of their affection and regard before 
they are emancipated from their restrictions as pupils. 


Messrs. Boydell and Co. will shortly publish two plates, 
24 by 19, after pictures by Atkinson, engraved 1 in mez- 
zotinto by Mr. James Walker, chiefly adapted for colours 
commemorative of the Battle of Waterloo and Vittoria. 


The fourth part of Boydell’s illustrations of Holy Writ 
will be published in a few weeks. 


The fifth and last Number of the Third Volume of Liber 
Veritatis, may be expected this winter, tne plates, twenty- 
two in number, engraved by Earlom, are all finished.- 


The picture of the Battle of Leipsic, announced in a former 
number, painted by Grarre of Vienna, has been sent 
to London for the purpose of being engraved, and is now 
in the Gallery of Messrs. Boydell and Co., Cheapside. 
The engraver selected for this purpose is Mr. Joun 
Scott, who has commenced his plate. The conduct of 
the Lords of the Treasury, in this circumstance, is worthy 
of record, and of the most cordial approbation, as an 
encouragement, or at least protection, of the interests 
of the fine arts, for on the petition of Messrs. Boydell, 
they very handsomely allowed the picture to pass duty 
free, for the purpose of being engraved, the petitioners 

,engaging to send it back when this purpose was 
accomplished. - 
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BurNeETT continues, with unvaried success, his progress 
on his large plate of the Battle of Waterloo, which 
promises to be a line engraving of superior beauty. 

Messrs. Boypett and Co. have imported, since our last, a 

“new portrait of Leonardo da Vinci engraved by Morghen, 
the size of the Dante and others by the same engraver, 
and another from the same burin after Baroccio the noli 
me tangere, both fine, and also a most beautiful proof of 
the finest plates ever engraved, the Madonna di Sa. Sista 
of Raffaelle by MutueEr, jun. who died just after finishing 
it; and another fine print of St. Cecilia by GanDoLrFt ; 
also a set of very clever etchings by Grimm, and the first 

. six Numbers of the Gallery of Munich: some imitations 
of drawing from stone, which rank among the finest ever 
executed. They have also received from Paris the first and 
second Nuinbers of the Nouveau Voyage pittoresque de 
la France, the particulars of which are among our other 
announcements, a work somewhat resembling Cooke’s coast 
scenery of England. M. Ostervald, the publisher, writes 
word that he has many of the plates engraved, so that its 
regular progress may be depended upon. ‘The same firm 
have also imported from America, the first number of De 
la Plane’s Repository ; a quarto work of 106 pages, cor- 
taining portraits and lives of Columbus, Vesputius, Dr. 
Rush, Ames, Hamilton and Washington, with an engraved 
frontispiece. , 


We have just learned from a member of the University of 
Cambridge that a temporary gallery and library have been 
erected for the reception of the valuable collection left by 
the late Viscount Fitzwilliam, and that it is now open for | 
the inspection of the public. 


Messrs. Auston, W. Cottins (A. R. A.) and Lestiz have 
lately visited Paris on subjects connected with their art, 
and are now on their return. 
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Messrs. Curisrmas and the two Lanpserrs have taken 
their canvasses to the Academy, to make drawings from 
the Ananias, since its opening at the beginning of this 
month (Oct.) to endeavour to make up for their deprival 
of its use during the whole fine month of September, but 
owing to the absurd restrictions imposed on the students 
in not being allowed to approach it near enough to exa- 
mine the heads, it is doubtful whether any of them will be 
able to do any thing efficiently. 


Proposals have been issued for publishing, under the especial 
patronage of their Royal and Serene Highnesses the 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold, a Print, from the _ 

. Picture, which obtained the premium in the late exhibi- 
tion at the British Gallery, Pall Mall, of Joshua com- 
manding the. Sun to stand still. Painted by J. Martin, 
Historical Landscape Painter to their Royal and ene 
Highnesses the Princess Charlotte and the Prince Leopold. 
Conditions, &c. may be had at the most respectable 
Printsellers. : 


Topography and Antiquities of Babylon. Mr. LANDsEER, 
the celebrated line engraver, has announced the publica- 
tion of a volume of Travels from Calcutta, along the banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, to Babylon; including 
Strictures on the History of that most ancient Metropolis, 
and Topographical Observations made during a residence of 
three weeks among its ruins. By ABranam Lockett, 
Esq. M. A. S. Captain in the Honourable East India 
Company’s Service; Author of a Commentary on Arabic 
Syntax ; and Secretary to the Council of the COMege 8 at 
Fort William, in Bengal. 

The Volume will be illustrated with Maps: Views of 
the Ruins of Babylon, and some other Buildings in its 
vicinity ; and representations of certain small Monuments 
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. of remote antiquity cin have been disinterred by the 
Arabs in digging up the Babylonian bricks. 
The Plates will be engraved by J. Lanpsrsr, F.S. A. 
Engraver to the King, and by other eminent Artists. 


The same gentleman has also announced for publication by 

_ his son, of two portraits, one of an English Boar, the 

“property of C. C. Western, Esq. M. P. the other of a 
French Hog, the property of Mr. William Bacon, of the 
Black Boy Inn, Chelmsford, which will be executed by 
‘Mr. Tuomas LAnpsEsr, from paintings of ie brother 
Edwin.. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM Paris. 

An equestri bronze statue of Henry IV. was cast on the 
29th of las, month (Sept.) in Paris. This most difficult 

- and hazardous operation completely succeeded. His Ex- 
cellency Count Barsie pe Mausots presided ; and M. 
Lemor, statuary, directed the process with admirable cool- 

- ness and presence of mind. The foundery was crowded 

with persons of distinction, Artists, Amateurs &c. Among 
them many elegantly dressed females, who patiently re- 
mained in their seats from 12 o'clock in the morning till 
near six in the afternoon. : 

A smart repartee is said to have been played off on this oc- 
casion by the young Duchess de Berri upon a forward 
French woman, an entire stranger, who, without introduc- 
tion forced her conversation upon her Serene Highness, 
and asked with a silly curiosity, what would they do if they 
should be short of brass, why, said her highness, let them 
apply to you, who are not in the least deficient of that 
article. . 

New Macarne or Marty. 


In pursuance of the orders of his Majesty, and upon the 
proposition of the Baron Mounier, superintendant of the 
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crown buildings, and approved by the Count de Pradel, 
director general of the ministry of the King’s household, © 
a new machine is being executed at Marly, intended 
provisionally to replace the old machine of that name. 
This machine, the execution of which has been directed 
by M. Cecile, architectural engineer to his Majesty, con- 
sists of two series of lifting and forcing pumps, each moved 
by one of the ancient wheels. It raises the water, in a sin~ 
gle stream, from the river to the top of the great tower of 
the acqueduct of Marly, that is to say, to the vertical 
height of near 162 metres (500 feet French measure) by 
the means of a conduit of cast iron (8 inches French) in 
diameter. This conduit traverses, by the means of under- 
ground pipes, the great road from Paris to St. Germain- 
én-Laie, and thence to the tower of the acqueduct, which 
makes the whole length of the conduit 1300 metres, (4001 
- feet French) the quantity of water raised upon this tower 
will be 1000 cubic metres (29,164 feet French) in 24 
hours. This machine, which has been executed’ about 
twelve months, from the designs of MM. Cecile and 
Martin, was to have been set in motion the 25th of last 
month, September. 
Since it began to act, 150 workmen are daily occupied 
in the works of the terrace; the carpenters and masons 
are also at work, for the completion of the building in- 
tended to receive the steam engine, which is to supply 
the place of the old machine ; they are also forming a 
considerable trench in the mountain, in the lines through 
which the water is to pass to the machine. 


Mr. OsTErRVALD the elder, of the Rue de la Parcheminerie, 
at Paris, has forwarded a prospectus of a new work, called 
Nouveau Voyage de la. France, which js to illustrate the 
principal picturesqueand curious views in thateountry,which 
has been less ilJustrated than perhaps any other in Europe, 
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and which it seems well qualified to perform. Seventy 
of these prints are already engraved in aqua-fortis, and 
finished with the graver, by M. Bauenau. 

The same publisher has also announced another graphic 
work of marine subjects, under the title of ‘ Collection 

- des Batimens de Guerre et Marchans gui naviguent sur 
POcéan et le Méditerranée,” drawn and engraved by M. 
Baugeau, the artist employed on his other publication. 


Among the many important works connected with the fine 
arts, now in a state of progress through the French press, 
few surpass in importance that of the Giuvre complete de 
Jacques Barozzi de Vignole, by Messieurs F. DeBRErT 
and H. Lz Bas, architects, and to be published by M. 
Dusillion, inspector of buildings in the Palace of the 
Fine Arts at Paris. 

The publication of the complete works of Da Vignola, 
a celebrated architect of the 16th century, who has en- 
riched Italy with many splendid and magnificent edifices, 
is, among all the enterprizes of the same nature, one 
that is the most worthy of encouragement. The collec- 
tion of edifices built by this great architect, and which is 
executed with the greatest taste, care, and discernment, 
will become a classic and elementary work ; it was essen- 
tially necessary to the architectural library, and, wanted as 
it was by the architect and artist, it does honour to those 
who have conceived the idea of publishing it. This work 
is the fruit of the studies and researches of Messrs. Le 
Bas and Debret during their different stays in Italy; the 
care which they have bestowed on this interesting work, 
of which they themselves have engraved the greater num- 
ber of plates, gives them a further title to that success 
which such an enterprize should procure : and the minute 
correctness and exactitude, which cannot be too much 
admired, and the price at which the work is published, 
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prove that they have yielded to the desire of rendering 
themselves useful to their art, rather than to the idea of 
making this an object of speculation. | 
We recommend to all artists, especially to architects ; 
more particularly as the eight first parts, which are 
- already published, decidedly confirm the favourable 
opinion formed from their prospectus. These parts detail 
with all possible developement, the superb Palace of Ca- 
prarola, situated 36 miles from Rome. ‘The seventh part 
contains the general plan, the view and elevations of the 
Casino or little villa executed in the park of the palace, 
and the disposition of which is one of the most happy con- 
ceptions of this architect. 


The following work is also in the press, Elements of the 
Orders of Architecture, from the antique models, Greek 
and Roman, which have been quoted as authorities by 
those modern authors who have written on the orders ; 
such as, Palladio, Scammozzi, Vignola, Serlio, Alberti 
&c. | vol. fol. drawn and engraved with the greatest care 
by C. Norman. | 


Royat ACADEMY OF ARCHITECTURE OF Paris. 


The following lectures are regularly delivered during the 
year at the Ecole d’Architecture at Paris, and prove the 
superiority of the establishments for encouraging the 
fine arts in Paris, beyond the nominal Academy of Archi- 
tecture in London, viz. 

During eight months lectures are delivered every 
Wednesday and Friday, for one hour, at seven in the 
evening, by Mons. PIONDELET, on construction. 

Mons. Lavit, gives lectures on the mathematics, during 
the same term, every Wednesday and Friday morning, at 
eleven o’clock, during one hour. s 

Perspective is taught by Mons. Valencienne, every 
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+ Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, during two months, for 
two hours each day, at one o’clock in the afternoon. 


At the F tanitort fair, says a correspondent of the late date 
of. October 6, the friends of the fine arts found ample — 
94 enjoyment in the view of the collection of paintings 
| exhibited by Mr. Artaria from Manheim, and Signior 
_Sanquirino from Milan. 
"Among the Pictures of Mr. Artaria was particularly 
\ remarked, a holy family, by Andrea del Sarto, of his best 
period ; ;.a crucifixion by Vandyke; a capital cattle piece 
by Paul Potter ; and a landscape by Nicolo Poussin. 
| Signior Sanquirino possesses some paintings which 
would shine in any gallery, as jewels of the first water, 
as stars of the first magnitude ; a most valuable Magdalen 
by Leonardo da Vinci; the Baptism of Christ by Nicolo 
Poussin ; a fine landscape by Claude; two delicious little 
pictures, a Christ and a Maria, by Carlo Dolce; a beauti- 
ful Corregio, and a Madona and Bambino. by Giovanni 
Bellini, which might boldly and safely be passed off as a 
work of Raffaelle. 


* 


The city of Frankfort have just had a most valuable bequest 
made to them, by a liberal merchant lately deceased, con- 
sisting of pictures, drawings, prints, Xe. our correspondent 
says, “‘ innumerable,” together with an. immense sum to 
erect buildings, &c. wherein to place them. 


On the 13th of this month (October) Prince Eugene laid 
with great form the foundation stone of the palace 
which he is to build at Munich, and which will rival the 
finest palaces of Rome and Venice in beauty and grandeur. 
he will reside the greatest part of the year at Munich, but 
in the fine season he will retire to Eichstadt, the chief 
town of the Principality; which the King has appointed for 
his residence. 
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Messrs. Cuzistmas and the two LanpsEERs, notwith- 
standing the cruel manner in which they were deprived 
of the use of the Cartoon, at the British Institution, by 
the Royal Academy’s taking it away, a month before any 
one could use it, carried their canvasses from the Insti- 
tution to the ANademn with the greatest anxiety toavail 
themselves of the first moment of its opening, to study 
the Cartoon (by copying it as large as uD original) even 
in that small apartment. | 

In a very short time, an irritable feeling against these 
young men displayed itself, in the gentleman who had 
the care of the pictures, by repeatedly interrupting their 
progress, and peevishly forbidding them looking close to 
it (by which means alone they seat investigate the parts) 
for fear of injuring it. In short, there seemed to be a 
fretful disposition, an ungentlemanlike propensity to 
irritate these youths, by harassing interruptions, and then 
take advantage of the first attempts on their parts to 
remonstrate, as if it was an act of impertinence and 
rebellion. : 

Whether this person did this under the notion of in- 
gratiating himself with the Academicians, or whether | 
by orders from. them, we cannot tell; but this conduct 
went on day after day, and the young men coniplained 
that they could not proceed with their studies under such 
cireumstances. However, they were advised to proceed 
rather than produce any disturbances, which they did 
until Saturday last (the 25th October) when this person 
burst suddenly forth upon them, in a manner which it 
was totaly impossible to bear.* 


* We beg leave to exclude from this censure, Mr. Phillips the Vi- 
sitor, who always seemed disposed to assist these young men with 
every possible couvenience. | In short, they received from him and 
from the President, such attentions as they had received from the 
officers, both of the Institution and the British Museum. — 


\ 
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This person declared they were too near, sprang 
forward while they were studying a head, and removed 
-their canvasses to a distance of between three and 
four feet more than they were before, which was scarcely 
near enough. Harassed by such perpetual interruption, 
and driven to a distance, from which it was impossible 
for them to complete their work, with the correctness 
that they had finished their drawings at the Insti- 
_ tution, they applied again for advice, and were recom- 
mended instantly to take away the drawings, however 
painful to their feelings, as they had made such rapid 
and excellent progress in their studies. : 

We must make one observation before we conclude 
our notice of this affair. We will hardly suppose that 
an humble servant of the Academy would have ven- 
tured to behave so to students, who are generally re- 
ceived as gentlemen, without some sanction. It is also 
very strange, that these young gentlemen, who have left 
behind them, both at the Museum and the Institution, 
such good names, for modesty and propriety of behavi- 
our, could have suddenly changed their dispositions, and 
have given any just cause of complaint at the Academy. 
As an excuse, we have heard it insinuated, that an at- 
tempt was made to wet one of the heads (wet a water- 
colour head! !) Setting aside the absurdity, we know this - 
to be a calumnious invention, and a positive falsehood. 

We only hope that an opportunity may yet be afforded 
them, of finishing their drawings at the Institution, which 
they have thus been so unfortunately prevented from 
finishing at the Academy. We are sorry for this, be- 
cause it would have been creditable to Mr. Phillips to 
have had such drawings executed under his visitorship.* 
* To shew the inconsistency of human nature, the person alluded 

to. above, who is so peculiarly tenacious of enforcing the laws of the 
Academy, holds his own situation in defiance of those laws; for by 


them, no one but a Member is eligible to a situation ; and yethe holds 
a situation, and is not a Member. 


~ 
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Arr. XXVI. Original Poetry on the Fine Aris. 
To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts, 


Sir, 


Tue following lines, written so long ago as the 14th Dec. 1807, 
were sent to the late Henry Tresham, Esq. R. A. on his being 
elected by the Royal Academy to the Professor’s Chair of Paint- 
ing, on the 10th December of the same year. | 

I am, &e. X. 


Dear Tresuam, 

From an ardent Muse - 
These lines, no compliment, peruse 
This tribute to your talent due 
From her who doats on art and you ; 
Who knows you and your various merit, 
Your ease, your wit, your mirth, your spirit. 


Tresuam ! the Muse would feel unkind 
Did she not mark your friendly mind ; 
Did she not own your taste and sense, 
How free from every vain pretence ; 

That, each word you speak will show 
Though honours from the chair will flow, 
Still that the chair will haply find 

New splendour from your procreant mind. 


TresHam, though Northcote may repine 
That he the seat must thus resign, 
Northcote shall liberal praise your sway, 
And hail the talent you display ; 

And pray that death may long protract 
To drop life’s curtain on the act. 
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Tresuam, though all for Opie mourn, 
Abrupt from art and friendship torn 5 
Since he could gain no hours’ reprieve, 
*Twere weakness for the past to grieve ; 
To dwell upon a plaintive theme, 

When life at best is but a dream. 
And fruitless linger round the bier 
~ With sighs and unavailing tear. 


Then livelier tones shall verse inspire, 
Nor singa dirge upon the lyre. 
Tresuam! the arts may well rejoice 
To greet you with no common voice : 
For hearing with Britannia proud, 

Shall wide proclaim your fame aloud. 
While from Parnassus’ topmost mound 
Apollo shall .your praise resound, 

The Muses dance, the Graces play, 
And join in graphic holyday. 





Art. XXVII. Stanzas on seeing several Views of the 
Grounds at White Knights, painted by I’. C. Hoftand, 
Esq. 


The following Stanzas, occasioned by seeing several views of 
the beautiful grounds at White Knights, (a seat of the Duke 
of Marlborough,) being thought a happy imitation of 
Spryser, are transmitted by a friend of the Author, who has 
more than once favoured us with poetical contributions. 


Wor ye not, stranger, this is Fairies’ land ? 
And nightly on the greensward do they play, 
Like shadowy diamonds on the pebbled strand, 
That dance and sparkle in the watery spray— 
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Well may they revel here with joyaunce gay, 
Since never spot so wondrous faire I ween, 
Glow’d with like beauty ’neath the sunny ray, 
Or in the moonlight smil'd with gentle sheen, 
To woo the Fairy bands, and win their sprightly Queene. 


Sometimes in grand procession will they prance 
Athwart this rustic bridge, and proudly bear 
Gay silken banner and innocuous lance, . 
While trilling music fans the midnight air, 
And choral songsters chaunt that peerless Fair, 
Whose inspiration taught a mortal’s mind 
To form this Paradise, of all things rare, 
Where Art and Nature, by attraction Join’d, 
Find all their beauties dwell, and all their pow’r combin’d. 


A Fairy she, descent from regal race, 

Knowledge and Elegance her parents hight, 

And she was nurtur’d by the hand of Grace, 

With sweet Simplicity, a lovely wight. 

Thence grew she up, the charm of every sight ; 

For such her power, that e’en the desert waste 

Became with verdure cloth’d, divinely bright, 

Where’er her flowery steps their wanderings trac’d, 
Such was this wondrous Fay, whom men ycleped Taste. — 


This Sylph was clad in many-colour’d vest, 

Adjusted so by Harmony’s faire hand, 

Ne gaudy hue could therein be exprest, 

But all were melted into purest bland— 

Her taper fingers held a magic wand, 

The which on head of happy mortal laid, 

Straight would each sense with finer powers expand— 

Hence Noble Martsoroven form’d this Eden glade, 
For most belov’d was he by that sweet Elfin maid. 


London: printed by W. Bulmer and Co. 
Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 
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Articte I. Letter the Third, from the Guost of 
Barry, respecting the partial performance of 
certain Matters essentially necessary for the Im- 
provement of public Taste, and for accomplish- 
ing the original Views of the Royau AcaDEMY 
of Great Britain ; by the establishment of the 
Britisu Institution, and by forming of a School 


of Painting in the Royal Academy. 


To the Most Noble the Marquis of Starrorp, 
Deputy President and Director of the British 
Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in the 
Umted Kingdom, &c. &c. &c. 

Elysium, Artists’ corner. 


Oct. 19, A. L. 4822 | Mundane 
My Lorn, . A.D. 1817 time. 


Disrncuisuen, as you are, by a fine taste and 

liberal patronage of art, known to be one of the 

most discerning patrons of your able countrymen, 

and selected, as you have been, by the cabal of the 

Catalogue raisonné, for more than an ordinary 

share of their malice ; I have taken the liberty of 
VOL. II, NO, 7. Hh 
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selecting your Lordship, as the object of my third 
address. | 

I learn, with regret, from the last Number of 
the Annals, that the Jobbers, the Caballers, are 
still at work ; but, I predict, that they are almost 
at their last gasp ; and that their impotent attempts 
to stop the rush of historic art, that is fast over- 
whelming them, are ‘‘ insolent and vain.” 

You, my Lord, are one of the first, and princi- 
pal founders of the British Institution ; that Insti- 
tution which first gave the British artista school 
of colouring ; that Institution, which placed many 
young and promising artists, and principally Hay- 
don, in the light which the Academy both denied 
and withheld from them ; that Institution, which first 
shewed the British artists how Raffaelle designed ; 
and which, if followed up with fairness, and a regard 
for the noble and majestic in art, and managed: by 
sagacious hands, will give a glorious characteristic 
to the British school. Your Institution, my Lord, 
aiding its youthful aspirants, will, form at last, 
what the Academy has vainly, because feebly at- 
tempted, A British Scuoot or tHe Fine Arts, 
equal to any school that ever existed. 

Yet, my Lord, allow me to say, that patronage 
must be discriminating. You have given one 
orand example in your commission* to Warp, who, 

* Kwver since Ward has had this commission the Academy 


has set their faces against him: they refuse to let him be a 
visitor in the Life Academy, because, they say, he is an animal 
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I hope, will be able to ‘do justice to your libera- 
lity; but you must go farther, and, like the chief | 
magistrate and Senate of Florence, employ and 
create great painters-on public works; not in 
stupid, unintelligible allegories, but in natural and 
intelligible history. — Not in works that require 
folios of explanations, like Rubens and Otho 
Venius ; but, like the before-mentioned chief ma- 
gistrate and Senate, who employed Leonardo da 
Vinci in the grand public work of the famous 
Battle for the Standard ; the cartoon of which he 
executed in the town-hall of Florence, ‘in concur- 
rence with the other celebrated work of Michel- 
angiolo. er 
Let me, my Lord, take the liberty of advisin 

you (you, and your laudable Institution, I mean), 
if you find a great genius among your artists rising 
boldly among his brethren, upholding the dignity 
of his art and his country, do not patronise him as 
_ the celebrated Magnifico, Lorenzo de Medicis pa- 
tronised da Vinci, who, on his return to Florence, 
drove the painter to Rome, where he offered his 
services to Leo X., the younger son of the Magni- 
fico his old, useless, unfeeling looker-on ; where 
we find him so mortifyingly received, that he 
painter, though even landscape painters and sculptors are 
allowed to bein ; this is another proof of the envious meanness 
of their souls. Woe to the Academician who is more success- 
ful than his brethren! We do not pity Ward, for he deserves 
it; he used to give grand dinners to the R. A’s, &c. &c. &e. and 
now he is properly served. 
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shortly afterwards quitted, not only Rome, but 
Italy, and threw himself into the hands of strangers, 
where he laid down a life of anxiety and vexations, 
resulting from the consciousness of talents that 
had been almost unemployed, never in the extent 
to which they were adequate ; and, to crown all, 
with the addition of knowing, that his rivals, or, 
more properly, his imitators and followers, had the 
good fortune of enjoying an ample field for exer- 
cising those shreds of ability they had borrowed 
from him. Let me conjure you never to suffer an 
ardent genius to be thus treated. England has 
produced ardent geniuses in every line, and must, 
and will produce, ardent geniuses in art; and 
without ardent genius, art will never succeed in 
any country. Do not crush them do not let my 
tragical story be repeated. Something that I have 
heard whispered of an individual transaction, 
which has been since obscured by brighter conduct, 
nearly involved your Institution in asimilar charge 
of delusions of patronage, and its sinister objects, 
which, if followed up, would have excited the horror 
and execration of all men of honour. The prospect 
sickens me, even in this state: I cannot go on. 
Every man’s experience, my Lord, has but too 
often convinced him, with how much unhappy 
facility, great men deeply engaged in the further- 
ing of one pursuit, are liable to overlook excel- 
lence, however transcendant, when it lies out of 
the vortex of their own enquiries ; and this is the 
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only excuse I can give for the Magnificos of your 
days rejecting* your magnificent plan for the 


* After some preliminary observations, the Directors, who 
proposed this plan, state : 

“ That under his Majesty’s gracious patronage an establish- 
ment has been formed, intitled “ The British Institution for | 
promoting the Fine Arts in the United Kingdom ;” and that in 
order to further the objects of the Institution, the sum of ten 
thousand five hundred pounds has been collected by sub- 
scription.” 

“ That a building in Pall-mall, lately called the Shakspeare 
Gallery, has been purchased and appropriated, free of any 
charge or expense, during part of the year, for the sale of the 
works of British artists, and during the other part for the 
study of the old masters in painting.” 

“‘ That as far as the funds of the Institution have extended, 
annual prizes have been instituted to promote emulation in the 
higher departments of art; but that there is cause to regret, 
that such prizes as the Institution has hitherto been enabled to— 
give, cannot be considered as adequate to call forth the exer- 
tions of established artists, or influence the studies of rising 
genius in this country.” 

“That the Governors of the British Institution have acted 
under a conviction, that not only the civilization and refine- 
ment of a people, but also their manufactures and resources, 
in a great degree, depend on the progress of the Fine Arts ; 
and that as those arts have been objects of public attention and 
solicitude in the most enlightened ages of society, it is not 
more becoming the dignity, than conducive to the prosperity 
of this great empire, to take charge of their interests.” 

“That in regulating their conduct by these views, they have 
been influenced by the patriotic example of His Majesty; to 
whose beneficent countenance and protection, the arts must 
ever be considered as indebted, and in whose paternal interpo- 
sition in their favour they confide, to overcome the local and 
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encouragement of grandand noble art. Besides, after 
all, they could have been no other use to the artist; 


temporary disadvantages, that obstruct their progress in — 
country.” 

“That they are convinced, that the present flduiishing & state 
of the manufactures and export trade of the United Kingdom, 
is in a great degree owing to the progress of the Fine Arts, . 
under His Majesty’s judicious patronage, and that in every 
article to which the industry of the British artizan has been 
applied, superior beauty of form, and elegance of ornament, have 
made the British manufactures coveted throughout the world.” 

“That the skill of the inferior artists employed by the manu- 
facturer, must, in a great degree, depend on the relative ex- 
cellence of the most distinguished artists ; whose exertions in 
the higher departments of art, it is therefore of eh Poreanas to 
encourage.” 

_ “That, with very little exception, the only profitable employ- 
ment afforded to the British artist, is portrait painting ; which, 
though deserving of encouragement, is not calculated, without 
the study of historic painting, to enable the British artists to 
contend with those of other countries, in the higher depart- 
ments of art.” 

“That the Directors, relying on the information which they 
have collected, and on the’experience which they have derived 
during four years from the British Institution, are persuaded 
that the annual sum of five thousand pounds, appropriated to 
prizes or other encouragement, for the most distinguished 
productions of British painters, with a view to the higher de- 
partment of painting, and to the cultivation of a more elevated 
taste in the fine arts, would have the effect not only of greatly 
improving the arts in this kingdom, but also of extending and 
securing to our manufacturing and commercial interests all the 
advantages, which are found to be inseparably connected with 
the improvement of taste;—and at the same time would lay 
the foundation for a national collection of paintings ; which, 
while it reflected honour on the genius of our country, would 


Fa 
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(and this truth I beg to impress with all my 
weight, and I entreat you to ‘“‘ take the Ghost’s 


supply the noblest, and most interesting means, of commemo- 
rating those patriotic achievements, which are at once the pro- 
tection and glory of the British Empire. 
The following is a sketeh of the plan at present LS: the 
Directors. — 
Annual sum solicited, 50001. ; 
To be applied every third year in three classes* of prize 
pictures : 
First Class :—Britisu History. The ney to be as large 
as life: 
Prize picture, No. 1.——-£3,000. 
No. 2.... 2,000. 
No...3, - .»1,000. 
~ Second Class :—History, Poetry, or Romance. To be on 
a smaller scale than the first class. 
Prize picture, No. 1, . £1,500. 
No. 2,.. 1,000. 
No.3, 05:55 054 750. 


Third Class :—H1stToricaL Supsects, of one, two, or more 
figures ; on a still smaller scale. 


Prize picture, No. 1, .. L750. 
No. 2,.... 500. 
aN hss oe COU. 


No picture to be admitted to competition for a prize, unless 
upon examination deemed worthy ; 

Remunerations to be made to three candidates in each class, 
who shall appear the most deserving, of those, who have failed 
to obtain a prize in that class; and other limited remunera- 
tions to be made to the other candidates ; 


* We do not agree with the principles of competition and pre- 
miums, except for the younger men—employment, public employ- 
ment by the Government, is the only principle to do effectual good. 

Ep. 
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word,” though it is for more than ‘‘ a thousand 
pounds,”) than to furnish a field for the exercise of 
‘talents, in which they could have no parts, but as 
patrons, they might think it best to turn their 
attention other ways, in which they could be more 
engaged as actors; and it is not an uncommon 
thing, at this day, to see great men engaged in 
similar pursuits, of antiquities, books and medals, 
who find, unhappily for their country and for art, 
more satisfaction in fostering, and endeavouring to 
instruct, and to rear up young artists, than in con- 
triving to find employment for them when fostered 
and reared, and for those whose talents are form- 
ed; and thus, with an industry that had better 
been spared, perversely multiply, and successwely 
perpetuate, that which is never to be used, and, in- 
deed, never has been used, but by men of a very 
different, and a much nobler character, who can 
bear to see grand exertions without sickening at the 
prospect. 

Is there no great man, my Lord, who can endure 
the splendour and transcendancy of great abilities 2 
or does some perverse spirit prevent its rising ?— 
How many portrait painters, enamelists, medallists, 


No variation to take place in the plan without the approba- 
tion of Government ; 

The pictures obtaining prizes to become the property of the 
public, and to be deposited in some of our public buildings ; or 
to be placed in the British Gallery, until a national building be 
prepared for them. 
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little gem cutters, and such like, have the ears of 
some of your Magnificos, who only want a cloak to 
conceal their envy, which they can easily find at all 
times. _ 

Dinners and invitations, out of ostentation, to 
exhibit genius to their friends, are of little avail: 
they are much mistaken, who suppose that art can 
derive any advantage from the circumstance of 
seeing artists much in the familiarity, or at the 
tables of the great ;—not to speak of the pimps and 
buffoons upon whom these favours are usually 
lavished in corrupt times. At the best, says one 
of the great Magnificos of your Institution, the 
great seldom think of arts, but merely pour se de- 
lasser, as an amusing relaxation from serious pur- 
suits, and generally find it much pleasanter, more 
grateful to self-importance, to have those about 
them to whom they can communicate ideas, and 
teach, rather than run the risk of being themselves 
taught, how the arts may be employed to some grand 
purpose tn the service of the State. 

Be sure of this, my Lord, and the reflection 
passes by you unheeded, that the over-much atten- 
tion to intaglios, cameos, bronzes, manuscripts and — 
other antiquities, are always attended with mis- 
chievous consequences, more especially to princes 
and great men : their minds will become contracted 
by such studies, and render them like the herd of 
little artists, who are filled with the vanity of self- 
importance and the rarity of their own acquisitions, 
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so that they seldom, or never are of any use in fur- 
thering great men, or great original national works. 

Another fatal instance of mistaken employment 
of great talents occurs in Michaelangiolo, as his 
friend and biographer, Condivi, complains; that 
though reared up by Lorenzo de Medici aad his 
family, he lounged away many years without em- 
ploy. Oh, my Lord, let not some living Condivi 
have to complain, that living Lorenzos have suf- 
fered incipient Michaelangiolosto lounge awaytheir 
precious hours; and when they do employ them, 
let it not be like that which Leo X. gave him, 
or rather forced upon him, in contriving roads for 
the quarries of Pietra Santa, and other miserable and 
contemptible employs. Had Michaelangiolo been 
a man of a really strong mind, he would not have 
set forth, with tears in his eyes, for Florence, but 
have boldly refused such wretched and: offensive 
patronage. In the papacy of Adriano, the successor 
of Leo, the utility of leaving truly great. artists’ to 
follow their own inclinations, was abundantly and 
proudly proved, Adriano did not aspire to’ the 
title of a patron, but left Michel to himself, and 
he carried on his capo d’opera, the monument for 
Julius, in St. Pietro in Vincoli, which has, for an 
accessory, his celebrated Moses; which, with the . 
other thirty-nine statues and the. bassi-rilievi, gave 
Vasari oceasion to say, that it would have been 
‘« Otitmo testimonto della wirtu di Michelagnolo, 
che di bellezza, e di superbia, e di grande orna- 
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mento ¢ vichezza di statue passava ogni antica, et 
umpertale sepoltura.” Adriano’s reign was, unfor- 
tunately for Michaelangiolo, of short duration ; 
and on the succession of Clement VII., another 
of the blessed family of the Magnificos, he was 
again torn from his monument, never to go to it 
again, and obliged, by patronage, to employ his 
valuable time and transcendant talents on affairs 
of comparatively trifling importance, in the Capella 
Laurentiana. 

Now I am upon this subject of misdirected pa- 
tronage, allow me, my Lord, to add to this'by way 
of finishing, that the only employment of Raffaelle 
that originated in Leo X., seems to have been the 
Cartoons, or designs for the tapestries, which, at 
the expense of 50,000 scudi d’oro, were executed 
in Flanders, and brought thence to Rome, accord- 
ing to Panvinio, by Leo, to ornament the pontifical 
apartments, while the admirable original cartoons 
whence this trash of tapestry were copied, were 
left at the manufactory at Flanders, neglected as 
things of little value, to be (fortunately for your 
days, my Lord, ) purchased by the agents of Charles 
the First, for'7, or £10,000. (I forget which), nearly 
a century afterwards, ‘I'o what reflections must 
not this give rise? You, and your Institution, my 
Lord, have stamped them with the seal of merit ; 
and have the honour of being the first, in spite of 
calumnies and reproaches, and nick-names and 
catalogues, mis-called raisonnés; of making your 
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countrymen acquainted with their transcendant 
excellencies ; to the manifest improvement of pub- 
lic taste, and of giving the artists the first and only 
opportunity they have yet had of really studying them, 
to the no less manifest improvement of their hands. 
But, my Lord, the cabal of the Catalogue raisonné 
do not wish public taste to be improved ; I know 
something of the ‘‘ secrets of the prison-house,” 
and ‘‘ could a tale unfold.” But their conduct 
shall influence and guide me as to that. They do 
not wish, I again repeat, the brilliant sun of art to 
be cleared from the clouds and fogs of ignorance ; 
it would expose their system,—that system which 
Reynolds deprecated with his pen, while indirectly 
he promulgated it with his pencil,—that system, 
which, thirty years ago, I tried to expose in its — 
native deformity and emptiness, both by my pencil 
and my pen,—that system, which is now fast dis- 
solving ‘‘ into thin air,’ and ‘ will not leave a 
wrack behind,” — that cabal, my Lord, who con- 
sider, and would, were they suffered, use the Aca- 
demy as their own private property, instead of 
themselves being only trustees for publie good; 
who would, as they gravely propose in the Cata- 
logue, divide the profits arising from the Exhibi- 
tion of the great body of English artists, among 
their forty selves, and which they calculate at fifty 
pounds a head. You, my Lord, say these gentle- 
men, In an enquiry they make, as to ‘‘ who is the 
greatest patron, a Director of the British Institu- 
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tion, or an Academician?” give a hundred pounds 
once, the Academician gives fifty pounds annually, 
at least, good man, he sacrifices (not very volunta- 
rily by the bye) the profit of fifty pounds a year, 
which he would gain, if a council, or a general 
meeting would honestly sanction the division of 
the exhibitional receipts. Oh, my Lord, my soul 
burns with indignation at such contemptible, such, 
I know not what word, language has no word to 
express it, such—conduct ;—and, I hope, and 
trust, such conduct will not alienate the true pa- 
tron from the artist. Discriminate, my Lord, and 
do not punish all for the sake of a few. The 
Almighty would have saved a city could two just 
men have been found; spare the artists, and I 
will find you forty who spurn at such conduct, two 
or three of whom, perhaps, may ‘‘ have portioned 
out,” as the Catalogue says, ‘‘ a little Goshen 
of their own.’’ 

But, to return to general matters, from which 
my indignation had led me, even in my present of 
immateriality. Patronise great merit in its own 
way, my Lord ; true genius will seldom err if left 
to itself. Milton was employed, shall I say patro- 
nised, by Cromwell, and he produced —what? 
political diatribes that are overwhelmed by obli- 
vion, and Latin letters, and a few controversies, 
that no one now know or care about. When 
left to himself, he produced the Parapise Lost. 
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Employ poetical painters on portraits, and, take 
the Ghost’s word, neither the employer or the 
employed, the patron or the artist, will be worth 
remembering. Employ them as they choose, and 
both will be immortalized. Patronize great merit ; 
employ its possessors on works of their own choos- 
ing; no longer cryup, as faultless, the splendid pro- 
ductions of the old masters, who were but men like 
themselves. The artists, my Lord, are under great 
obligation to Veriras, in the last Number of the 
Annals, for so boldly coming forward and tearing 
off the mask which interested connoisseurs had 
placed before the beauteous face of Raffaelle. 
Error is the characteristic of human nature ; small 
‘faults are the inseparable companions of great 
genius ; and from a man they would reduce him 
to “ a faultless monster which. the world ne’er 
saw,” and frighten artists from attempting his ex- 
cellence, because of the impossibility of doing as 
well as he had. Veritas has restored him to his 
manhood, and fairly shewed his cradle, in which he 
was rocked by all the smiling Hours. 
Reynolds desires his kind remembrances to ‘his 
brother artists, and laments he did not live in your 
age, that his Michelangiolo schemes might have 
been accomplished. Romney thinks, had he lived; 
he should not have been so overwhelined with 
portraiture ; or put off painting history till he had 
made his fortune... There are others who delight 
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also in your prospects, and think, had there been a 


British Institution in their days, they, also, would ' 


haye been historical painters. 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
your very obedient humble Servant, 


Tue Guost or Barry. 
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«I’m told that Satan has been long at work 
To brink th’ Academy into disgrace ; 
Oh! may that Member’s - - - -- - -- feel his fork, 
Who dares to violate the sacred place ! 
Who dares the Devil to join 
In so nefarious design ? 
Yet, lo! what dolts the honours claim! 
I leave their Works to tell their name. 


Th’ Academy is like a microscope— 
For, by the magnifving power, are seen 
Objects, that for attention ne’er could hope ; 
No more, alas! than if they ne’er had been.’’ 
| Peter Pinpar. 


To the Editor of Annaus of the Fine Arts. 
Mr. Epiror, 
Sirtine some evenings ago, and reflecting on the 
conclusion of a letter I had lately seen, wherein 
the advance of historical painting was compared to 
a tide, and the Academicians warned of the futility 


\ 
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of their efforts against it, I fell, unconsciously, 
asleep ; and saw, in the distance, a mighty river 
rolling on: this was not the tide of Art, but the 
river of Time. A great many little men, knee- 
deep in mud, were fagging away to raise, what 
appeared to me a dam, against the approach of 
this river, I knew them immediately ; they were 
the Academicians ; however strange it may appear, 
that any men in their senses would attempt to stop 
the advance of Time. I can only say that it was 
so. Iwas dreaming; and we all know how many 
strange things will then come into our heads. 

The majestic waves of this mighty river were 
seen at some distance, like breakers on a line of 
coast, boiling up into angry froth, and rolling over 
every thing in their progress with a deafening 
roar. I soon saw the venerable President and the 
worthy Keeper, earnestly entreating them to give 
up the hopeless attempt of stopping such a tide, 
and soliciting them to qualify themselves, by 
greater deeds, to be worthy to sail on its surface, 
instead of being overwhelmed by its waves. The 
poor Associates, with much grumbling, were 
forced to be the labourers upon this occasion, and 
regularly brought the mud in their hods and bar- 
rows, and discharged it at the feet of the Acade- 
micians. The dam. began to arise, to my inex- 
pressible surprise; but, in a short time, two 
Academicians put their hands into the same muddy 
puddle at once, and each seized the same piece of 
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mud atthe same time. The one insisted he had 
his hand in first, and therefore had a right to it ; 
the other swore he had not, and declared he would 
not give it up; till, at last, violent words past; 
the Council was called, who referred it to a gene- 
ral meeting. As Time was precious, they were 
obliged to stand in the dirt and discuss this impor- 
tant point. I soon perceived violent agitations, 
angry expostulations, and expressive. gestures. 
The venerable, President remonstrated without 
effect, they would not listen to him; and from 
talking loudly, they raved violently ; forgot the 
tide that was coming, and the dam they were build- 
ing, and began to throw the mud at each other ; 
all distinctions were soon lost; dirt flew about in 
€very direction; many who would not join in the 
fray, got a random splash; and those who had, 
were so completely bedizened, that, if you will 
believe me, Mr, Editor, hardly a vestige of huma- 
nity was left. I looked to the tide with great 
anxiety, whose roar was near; it had turned the 
last point which had obstructed its progress, and 
now in full view, it came beating along! Oh, how 
I prayed to Discord to breathe upon its combatants, 
but there was hardly any occasion for that. Oh, 
how I entreated the goddess, ‘Terra, to render her 
mud inexhaustible! My prayers seemed really 
to be granted. One of the Academicians got a 
dreadful blow, slipped and tumbled; the delight 
of smothering a brother, now he was in distress, 
VOL, I. NO. 7. li 
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prevailed over the angry feelings of the remaining 
combatants: they ceased splashing each other, as 
if by magic, took separately, a large handfal in 
each hand, and smiling, trod softly up to their 
brother R. A., who was lying struggling in the 
mire; they begged him to compose himself, and 
not to be alarmed: blind as he was, he believed 
them; and then each, with a malignant grin, 
dashed down the contents of their hands directly 
upon him. The others followed so quickly and 
so dexterously, that the poor man was soon ren- 
dered insensible of all wordly troubles. They 
congratulated each other on this glorious feat, and 
I now began to fear they would be amiably amica- 
ble ; but they soon quarrelled again, as to who 
was entitled to the honour of giving the deceased 
R.A. the first blow ; and to it they went with 
more fury than ever, ‘lhe venerable President, 
tired with such perpetual squabbles, turned from 
them to muse on the approaching tide. ‘The worthy 
Keeper shrugged his shoulders and quoted Homer ; 
and he and the President most wisely prepared 
themselves for the irruption that was coming. On 
a sudden the muddy heroes stopped aghast, and 
listened. I heard a great uproar—it was H -y- 
d-n; I knew him by his eager energy, and his 
spectacles: like Achilles Yucglura idywy ‘* shouting 
horribly ;” he rushed into the frent of the river, and 
offered to assist them, and shew them how they 
might ‘‘ co-rival greatness,’ and be worthy to 
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mount upon the top, instead of lying obliviously at 
the bottom of this mighty river. They would not 
listen to him, but lifted their hands and threw mud 
at him, not a bit of which hit, but rebounded with 
a great splash, and made them more dirty than 
before. Enraged at such ingratitude, 
“AiBoy EiAErTo sveipl mroenetn 
Keipevov tv rediw, prtruray Tpnxv Te, wiyav Té 
IAIAAO® H. 


he seized with his thick right hand a stone, 
Lying in the field, black, rough, and great, 


and dashing it into the centre of these gentlemen, 
the wind alone laid those flat on their faces which 
it did not hit; and made such dreadful havoc 
among certain portrait painters, whom it did, that 
most of them were unable to stand upright from 
that moment, and complained that their hands and 
feet suffered dreadfully. They all affected not to 
be at all hurt when they recovered their legs, 
smiled at H~yd-n, as if they were excessively 
obliged to him ; but called a council immediately, 

Opliv Veoractwr ayopy ywer’, ovdé Tic ETAy 

"Becobas waivers yop exe Tpopos, 

IAIAAOS 5. 


Standing was the council held, to sit none dar’d, 
Such terror had seized all ; 


and they agreed that such a tremendous thump, 
was not at all worthy of retort. 

Just as this important point had been settled 
the river arrived, the tide rushed in, and whirled 
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off the whole body, with him who attacked it, in its 
waves together.— 

I looked, andlo! where there had been men— 
and all their little passions, and little dams, and 
little buildings, a mighty river was now flowing, 
and, 








they, with all their pomp 
Deep under water rolled and flood o’erwhelmed.—Mitron. 


The surface of this mighty water was undisturbed 
for a moment or two; but the next instant I saw 
the Academicians come popping up their little 
heads, some hollowing for help, all struggling for 
life. There were a great many planks on the sur- 
face of the river; W-st and F-s- li rose with 
great strength, soon seated themselves on one of 


them, and 
* swum 


Uplifted and secure.” — 
Fl-xm-n, with a little assistance, got up with 
thei and poor little N-rthe-te, covered with 
mud, and dripping liké a drowned rat, terrified at 
his drowning prospects, screamed to F-s-li to 
help an old friend: though there was hardly room 
left, F-s-li, W-st, and Fl-xm-n kindly 
squeezed together, and made room enough for 
him on the end of their plank; but he had not 
been there long, before F-s-li discovered him 
endeavouring to edge Fl-xm-n off; on which 
they were all three so unanimously indignant, that 
they seized him by the breech, and plunged him 
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headlong into the river, where he sunk, W -lk-e 
soon got a plank to himself; and after taking up 
M -Ir--dy, the goodness of his heart led him to 
offer assistance to many others ; but the numbers 
struggling towards him were so great, that he 
thought he might as well ask a baubee a head! 
Sh-e made a dreadful roaring, held up his 
Rhymes. of Art above the water, as proofs of his 
deserts ; but the water had no mercy upon him ; 
he was rolled head over heels, like a bit of cork on 
a wave, and overwhelmed to endless oblivion ; his 
Rhymes on Art still kept on the surface, and were 
tilted about ‘‘ over the waves” for some time ; but 
the water getting in, rendered the notes and the 
poetry nearly illegible. 

I perceived Ow -n just come to the surface in a 
great passion, spluttering Welsh; as he opened 
his mouth the tide gurgled into it, and he seemed 
to struggle violently. Th-ms-n floated about in 
a most composed manner : ° 





in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size 
Titanian my ‘- Xa t 


or that sea beast 
Leviathan.” 


Many of the other Academicians were 
** Moored by his side under the lee.” 
W-rd attempted to give him a kick, but Th - m- 
s-n rolled on one side and overwhelmed him. 
Ph - ]] - ps called in vain on Lord Egr - m - nt 
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to help him. ‘While they were all splashing about, 
Mr. Editor, I perceived a little graceful figure 
among them: the genius of Reynolds, was. shout- 
ed immediately, and Th-ms-n, Ph - ll - ps; 
Ow-n, and their host, cibouonsnh their spirits, 
They seized the hem of her garment, but she was 
only an ignis fatuas figure of Macguilp, like a 
calf’s-foot jelly figure in a pastry-cook’s shop. The © 
_ moment they touched her she dissolved, and ~ 

** like the baseless fabric of a vision, 

Left not a wreck behind.” SHAKSPEARE. 
As life was nearly extinct before this little delusion 
came among them, the gasping efforts they made 
to save themselves by clinging to her, exhausted 
their remaining strength, and as they were sinking, 
helpless and feeble,— 

‘*Vain and futile imitators of Reynolds, 
an awful voice from a cloud: ‘‘ peace to you! what ~ 
‘right had ye to hope for mercy from the River of 
Time ; did ye think that a senseless adaptation of 
the errors of Reynolds, without his feeling, were 
to secure ye ?—Folly!--Descend to the bottom, 
and let your fate be a warning to all those who 
expect immortality from blindly adopting the weak- 
nesses, without having the capacity to reach the 
beauties of genius.” They opened their mouths 
with an expiring gasp ; 


99 


said 


** Sullen they plunged, and slowly sank.—-Byrown. 
f pitied one of them, Mr. Editor, for the sake of 
his sweet wife, who stood on the shore, lamenting 
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him bitterly. I looked for'T - rn =r: Isaw him 
on a strong plank, with C - llc - tt seated by his 
side: T’-rn-r guided it. By this time, little 
N-=-rthe -te had risen again to the surface, and I 
could perceive, he was successively lifted up by all 
those who had planks, out of compassion to his 
pitiable intreaties, and as successively tumbled into 
the water again, by every body who helped him, 
who soon found out he wanted to squeeze off his 
benefactor, and get a whole plank to himself. 
However, the little man had done enough to keep 
himself afloat, and though he had no plank of his 
own, he contrived to keep paddling about on the - 
surface, by the help of a splinter of Opie’s, and a 
fragment that Reynolds had accidentally left be- 
hind, on his voyage many years before. 

In the midst of the confusion, and while pee 
were. thus tumbling about, while F «s- li; W 4st, 
and Fl-xm-n, T+rna-r, W -lk-e, M-Ir- -dy, 
and C - llc - tt, were well seated for their voyage, 
H - yd-n rose so elastically to the surface, that 
he sprung twoor three feet above it, and alighted 
on a large square plank fitted for the buffetings of 
this boisterous river. .As he floated down, Fame 


blew 


4 
—— “the trumpet’s regal sound.”’—MitTon. 





“ E Paer ————— a quel romor rimbomba.”—Tasso. 
gf tuba terribilem sonitum procul ere canoro 
Increpuit, sequitur clamor, ccelumque remugit.”——VirGIL. 





Andin sight of all, she crowned him with the laurel 
and the oak, civicand heroic honours. 
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F-s-li, W-st, and Fl-xm-n, seemed all 
in commotion, though F -s - li was pleased to see 
one so well seated, of whose eminence he always 
predicted, and indignant at being on the same 
plank with his two companions, he sprung away 
to one that was going by accidentally, put himself 
instantly in the attitude of the gladiator with such 
violence, that he dislocated all his joints. Cer- 
tainly he must have been inspired, for nothing but 
supernatural aid could have got him into the at- 
titude, and I thought to myself, Mr. Editor, that 
nothing but supernatural aid could ever get him 
out. He looked as if he had been blown into it 
by the explosion of a powder magazine. He pro- 
duced such a disturbance, and made such a splash; 
that the dead bodies 


“* Hove with the heaving billow,”—Byron, 


and those who were gasping were instantly settled. 
Immediately a host of little fairies came out of the 
air, and pitched about him like swallows on the 
roof of a house, before they take their departure, and 
made their obeisances with frisking gambols, crying 

Ist Fairy.—Hail, mortal! 

2nd Fairy.—-Hail! 

3rd Fairy.—Hail ! 

4th Fairy.—Hail !—SHaksPEare. 
to our just and only painter ! 

F] -xm-n, annoyed at the notice F - s - ]i at- 

tracted, soon left the President to himself, and also 
got a plank, and set himself up, like the Olympian 
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Jupiter by Phidias, in hopes, by the simple grandeur 
of his air, and the sublime modesty of his attitude, 
to contrast successfully with the vigorous violence 
of F-s-I’s. I saw a smile of intense self-ap- 
probation animate his reverend features and down- 
cast eyes; but F- s - li carried the day in spite of 
Fl - xm-n’s Olympian Jupiter, and his quoting 
the Bible. 

W - st, left to himself, mildly looked round on 
his companions, and offered toread them a lecture. 
Dying, as many of them were, they could not 
help smiling, but the venerable President was 
nothing daunted. However, what pleased me 
most of all in him was, the kindly assistance I saw 
him give to St- th--d, he helped him upona 
plank that belonged to St-th--d, but which he 
was too modest to have claimed, and away 
St - th - - d floated, attended by the Graces, 


6é 





and sounds and sweet airs invisible.”—SuaksPearE. 
Wondering why L - wr - - ce had not come to 
the surface, I instantly saw him sail by in a light, 
elegant japanned boat, of the same material as a 
Birmingham tea-board, wafted along the stream 
with silken sails, steered by a sylph, dressed in 
sparkling tinsel. His hair was newly powdered ; 
he was bowing to all the dying and the living, but 
offering assistance to none. He darted by with 
the lightness of a gossamer, and with the rapidity 
of an arrow. | looked at him with wonder, that he 
should have got so much a head of the others, and 
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followed him with a keen eye. But in a little 
while, Mr. Editor, instead of going down the river, 
at the same rate, steadily and firmly, he and his 
boat were changed into a bubble, which glittered 
in all the beautiful colours of the rainbow in the 
Sunny air, and burst without report. However, 
out of this beautiful bubble, I saw the evidence in 
favour of the Elgin marbles drop ; it floated along 
_ uninjured, and even tinwetted by the waves. 

His brother knight, Sir W - I] - - m, was seated 
on what he mistook for a plank, but which was 
only a bit of Rembrandt paste, and a bundle of 
old Macguilp receipts, which fad floated out 
of the pockets of Ph-ll- ps, Ow-n, Th-ms- n, 
and himself, and which the water had washed 
into a sort of consistency. The Knight, attracted 
by their appearance, seated himself upou them, 
and was at that moment perking about. in all the 
confidence of desert, sporting his snuff-box, and 
punning upon his drowning companions. When the 
transformation of L - wr - ce into a bubble, seemed 
to give him infinite satisfaction ; he pointed it out 
to F-s - li and W ~ st with great glee, and while 
he was affirming it was ad—n—d good thing, and 
drawing a moral for the benefit of all painters, the 
Rembrandt paste began to melt, the Macguilp 
receipts to unravel, and he was plunged to the 
bottom with a boisterous joke quivering on his 
lips, and joined those, — 


* to roton Lethe’s wharf,”——-SuakspEare. 
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at whose fate he had just before been laughing. 
Poor Sir W - ll - - m! 

In the boisterous destruction “and confusion 
thai the overflow of this river had occasioned among 
the greater part of the Academicians, I perceived 
a little manuscript with ‘‘ Catalogue Raisonnée”’ 
written upon it, which had been washed out of 
one of their pockets. With an obstinate adhe- 
siveness, it kept bobbing against the plank on which 
va aes was. seated: those who were safe, roared 
with laughter, and even they who were not “‘ smiled 
tearfully,’ as Homer says. Every body asked him 
if it belonged to him, but they only got a sneer in 
reply. At last, it was washed round, and stuck 
behind him, where it remained. He believed 
nobody suspected him now, because he could not 
see it himself, but every body saw it as he passed 
them, and he looked like a soldier drumming out 
of his regiment, with the “ catalogue” of his 
crimes pinned to his back. 

The architects seemed to be remarkably well 
off; each had a good strong plank of his own 
I was also glad to see old N-ll-k-ns in safety, 
and Ch - nt - y on the same plank with him. They 
now seemed, Mr. Editor, all provided for, and 
before the rapidity of the river bore them from 
my sight, a momentary gleam of sunshine enabled 
me to see them once more: H - yd - nand W -lk-e 
had decidedly taken the lead, preceded by Fame ; 
F -s- li was still stiff in the attitude of the gla- 
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diator, with the fairies, who looked at that dis- 
tance, like little stars of light, still gamboling 
about him. FIl-xm-n was out of that of the 
Olympian Jupiter: I suppose he found it fa- 
tiguing. W- st appeared to be still lecturing, 
though many had sunk since he had first began ; 
St - th - -d glided on with the Graces ; C - Ile - tt 
and M -Ir--dy had got planks of their own, and 


all were in full advance ; I watched them 








till they melted from 
The smallness of a gnatinto air; and then 
turned my eye—SHAKSPEARE. 


and mused on the severity, as it were, of justice, and 
thought of all the little antics that these mena had 
played before ‘‘ the face of high heaven,” when 
alive, which were now of so little avail. ‘‘ Where 
be their quiddets now ?”’—‘‘quite chop fallen !’’—let 
them paint an inch thick, “to this they must come 
at last,” thought I. 

I felt such an inexpressible pain, that I awoke, 
stretched my limbs, rubbed my eyes, and perceived 
that the snuff of my candle had grown up like a 
palm tree. Shivering and yawning I retired to 
bed, and determined, the next morning, to put 
my vision on paper, and send it to you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, for the edification of your readers. If they are 
pleased with it, they shall have another dream 
which I had the same night in bed, after I had 


there fallen asleep. . 
Iam, Mr. Editor, &c. &c. 
SOMNIATOR. 
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Art. III. A Parallel between Ancient and Modern 
| Artists, 


To the Editor of Annats of the Finz Axrs. 


. Mr. Eprror, Pall-mall, Nov. 6, 1817. 


I reap with great pleasure Veritas’s spirited compa- 
rison between Raffaelle and Haydon, in which I 
think he has done great good to modern art, and 
deserves the thanks of every living artist. Allow me 
to g0 on with one or two more comparisons between 
modern painters and the old ones; and I think I 
can do it with equal advantage to the former. 
Every body, Sir, must recollect the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise by Michelangiolo 
and Raffaelle ; the one in the Capella Sistina, and 
the other in the loggia of the Vatican: but I will 
venture to say, that Fuseli has treated the subject 
in un infinitely superior manner to either of them. 
Michelangiolo’s Adam and Eve are really two 
low-bred people, vulgar and heavy in their persons, 
with no discrimination of character, and no delicacy 
of feeling. Raffaelle, in his representation of the 
subject, has completely mistaken the characters of 
Adam and Eve; for he has made Adam hide his 
face and bewail, as if he was the less capable of the 
two to bear the misfortune. The angel in Michel- 
angiolo’s is pricking Adam in the neck, as if he 
was going to bleed him in the jugular, for fear of a 
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fever ; and Raffaelle has actually stolen his, bad as 
it is, from Massaccio. On the contrary, Fuseli 
seems to have had juster conceptions of the subject 
than either: Adam, treading the ground firmly, 
turns round to support Eve, who weeps for her 
garden and for her flowers. Adam is the suffering 
hero—Eve the disappointed beauty : while in the 
distance, the archangel, Michael, is seen arranging 
the terrific cohort that is to bas the passage 
against their return, 

_ Neither Michelangiolo, nor Raffaelle, nor any 
’ painter that ever lived, exceeded in poetry or fancy, 
Fuseli’s sublime conception of Uriel looking down 
after Satan, who ‘‘ throws his steep flight in many 
an airy wheel’ towards the earth. If any man 
doubts me, or says it can’t be so, let him compare 
them, as Veritas said of Raffaelle and Haydon. 

Then, Sir, with regard to another modern pain- 
ter, Wikis: it has been said in a modern publica- 
tion,* that Wilkie is not equal to Teniers. Now, 
Sir, in my opinion, Wilkie is infinitely superior, 
Had 'Teniers ever the power of telling such a story 
as either the Blind Fidler, the Rent Day, the Cut 
Finger, or the Village Fair, not to mention others— 
too absurd to assert! In painting, indeed, in the 
lucid richness of a floating touch, in clearness, 
freshness, purity and vigour of execution, Wilkie 
is so far inferior to Teniers. But, Sir, in the higher 
qualities, of mind and intellect, in conception of 


* The Round Table. 
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character, in pathos of expression, and strength of 
humour, Teniers is no more to be compared to 
Wilkie, than Paul Veronese to Raflaelle, 

Of West, Sir, my opinion may perhaps be sin- 
gular; posterity will assign him his rank from his 
Wolfe and La Hogue, his infant Pyrrhus, his Re- 
gulus, and his Agrippina. 

ay Lam, Sir, &c. &c. 
PICTOR. 


Art. IV. Impartialis, in defence of the Royal 
Academy. 


To the Editor of Annats of the Fine Arts. 


SIR, Nov. 14, 1817. 


Tue attacks that have lately been made in your 
publication upon the Royal Academy, are totally 
unjustifiable and untenable. In attacking so emi-— 
nent a body you are perfectly safe: for believe me, 
and I speak from some authority, they will never 
condescend to answer you ; so your expectations on 
this head, if you have formed any, will never be 
accomplished. 

This is the only blot in your escutcheon, and I 
trust you will amend it. 


Iam, Sir, &c. ke. 
: IMPARTIALIS, 
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*,* This language is not new to us, either in 
anonymous correspondence, or in verbal communi- 
cations. We have selected the letter of Impartialis 
as the representative of the whole, and will give 
him, and the advocates of the present management 
of the Royal Academy, (so contrary to the original 
intentions of its institution), some “ materials for 
thinking.”’ 

It is surprising none of these defenders give us 
facts ; we assure them, that any well-written defence 
of the Academy shall be inserted with the greatest 
pleasure ; and till then, we shall proceed in point- 
ing out the errors, and in praising jthe good deeds 
of every public institution connected with the arts, 
without favour or affection. 

This great boast of non-condescension, which we 
hear in every quarter, has led us to the following 
reflections, viz. 

The Academy talk of not condescending to 
answer any attacks upon them. We consider them 
perfectly in the right, for we defy them to do it. 

We therefore beg leave to give a few specimens of 
what they will not condescend to answer, and leave 
it to the candour of our readers to say, even if they 
would condescend, whether they could answer it. 

The Academy are accused of expelling Barry. 
Among their reasons, was his endeavours to esta- 
blish a school of colour—and now they have esta- 
blished one, — Is. this consistent? The Royal 
Academy will not condescend to answer us. 
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They provoked Reynolds to resign his office of 
President by ill treatment ; and then, shortly after, 
waited upon him, and invited his return.— Was this 
consistent ? They will not condescend to answer us. 
- When the late Mr. Tresham was elected a Mem- 
ber of the Academy, a party endeavoured to keep 
him from being on the new council, contrary to all 
law ; and had it not been for the interference of his 
Majesty, it would have succeeded.— Was this just ? 
‘The Academy will not condescend to answer. 

The Academy ridiculed the Institution for giving 
money as premiums, and within a year after, added 
money to their own medals, as a gift—Was this 
consistent ? The Academy will not condescend to 
answer” 

They also ridiculed the Institution for procuring 
the Cartoons, and then, within a year after, applied 
for one themselves. —This was very consistent. The 
Academy will not condescend to answer us. 

They took away the Cartoon of Ananias from the 
British Gallery, though they knew it could be of 
no use to themselves, or any one for five weeks after~ 
wards, under pretence of reading a lecture, though 
no lecture was read ; thus depriving both institu- 
tions of the use of it at the same time. 

This, to academical notions, was extremely consis- 
tent, although not so to our’s; nor will the Aca- 
demy condescend to answer us. 

When the water-colour painters were in the 
zenith of their fame, the Academy made offers to 
admit some of their leading members ; kept them in 
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expectation for several elections, and never admitted 
them at all; and when a gentleman asked one of 
them why they had not fulfilled their promise, and 
what was their object in offering their honours, he 
answered, they never intended it; but it will sepa- 
rate and destroy them.— Was this just? It was ex- 
tremely kind an honourable, and shewed a great 
regard for the welfare of the art. The Academy 
will not condescend to answer us. 

The Academy advised Wilkie to withdraw Lord 
de Dunstanville’s picture of a Girl dancing, with a 
cap on her head, because another picture was so 
excellent, they feared his reputation might be in- 
jured ; and when the public had decided that Mr. 
Wilkie had nothing to fear from his soi-disant rival, 
the Academy asserted they did it from the very best 
motives. This was extremely clear-sighted ; but 
the Academy will not condescend to answer us. 

The Academy hung Haydon’s first picture in a 
good light, and in a place of honour ; the second, 
a much greater effort, they hung in the dark ; then 
complained it was on account of its size ; the third, 
(Romeo and Juliet) smaller than either of the other 
two, they hung in the dark also.—Was not this 
extremely honourable, just and consistent? They 
will not condescend to answer us. 

When the same gentleman put down his name 
for an Associate, after painting these historical pic- 
tures, which met universal approbation, they elected 
another for painting a white satin gown.—Was not 
this acting according to the intention of the founder 
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of the Academy? ‘Yet will not the Academy con- 
descend to answer us. 

When Wilson the Negro, was discovered, Hay- 
don, Chantrey, Westmacott, and Lawrence, all 
moulded him for their own peculiar studies, and 
thereby preserved his wonderful form. The Aca- 
demy never moulded him for the use of their stu- 
-dents.—Was not this extremely liberal? Still will 
not the Academy condescend to answer us. 

When the Elgin marbles were on the point of 
being purchased for the British Museum, arid the 
nation was on the point of losing them, from the 
conduct of ignorant and interested connoisseurs, the 
Academy never stepped forward to vindicate their 
beauties, to determine a wavering legislature, nor to 
make a decided stand in vindication of their excel- 
lence—Was not this very noble? ‘The Academy 
cannot condescend to reply. 

The Academy never applied for moulds, nor ex- 
erted themselves to get them ; in short, many of the 
members ridiculed and laughed at the marbles, and 
could not see their excellence.—Was not this ex- 
tremely judicious ? aa? will not condescend to 
inform us. 


When the late Professor of Anatomy died, they 
did not elect Charles Bell, a man who had always 
written in favour of the use of anatomy in the art; 
but Mr. Carlisle, who had written in ‘‘ tHE ArtisY” 
that it was no use at all. 

Was not this extremely judicious? The Aca- 
demy will not condescend to reply. 
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[We subjoin the following extracts from Mr. 
Carlisle’s letter in “ the Artist.’ under the date of 
July 4, 1807, in corroboration. 

‘© Minute details of the human structure, so ne- 
cessary in physic and surgery, are totally useless in 
historical painting and sculpture. Every man who 
has attained to any real or supposed proficiency in 
any one branch of knowledge, is naturally desirous 
of attracting the public notice towards his line of 
pursuit, and of soliciting pre-eminence for that sys- 
tem, which he himself best understands. Perhaps 
these motives have induced anatomists to look for 
more influence in the fine arts than their studies can 
justly claim ; whilst artists, disposed to respect a 
branch of natural knowledge so interesting’ to all 
enlightened men, have sometimes passively. agreed 
to this OVER-RATED UTILITY OF ANATOMY! !”’ 


“‘ If we may be allowed to judge of the state of 
anatomy in the Greek schools, from the remaining 
books of their philosophical and medical writers, we 
must conclude their knowledge to have been very 
limited.’’* 


“ We may, therefore, safely conclude, from the 
concurring testimony of all these} sources, that the 
knowledge of anatomy had no share in giving that 
excellence to Greek art, which we acknowledge it 

to possess.”’ . 


* For example, the Elgin marbles. Ep. 
t Pliny, Julius Pollux, Galen, and others. 
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‘* Under such happy auspices, anatomy could not 
be essentially required, and the disgust* which it 
excites in general feeling, would be enough to con- 
demn it as a mere collateral aid.’’ 

‘* As a branch of natural history, or as a part of 
physiological science, anatomy becomes valuable 
to every cultivated mind, but such curious parti- 
culars are wholly inapplicable to painting and 
sculpture.’’ -- Was this a man, whose sentiments 
were likely to inculcate sound principles of study 
to the students of the English school ; believing 
the principles he was called upon to inculcate, re- 
garding anatomy, to be futile and useless ?] 

We shall conclude for the present with these 
proofs of the Academy’s non-condescension, and 
beg leave to ask our readers if this non-condescen- 
sion proceeds from the just indignation of noble 
souls, indignant at unjust attacks, or from imbeci- 
lity taking shelter under pretence of being so, from 
an inability to answer them at all. 


* We never heard of the disgust and impurity of academical 
anatomical studies, as used in the lectures, till the present Pro- 
fessor promulgated such mawkish notions from the Chair. “To 
the pure, all things are pure,” says high authority; and 
Mr. Carlisle is the first who preached the doctrine of impurity 
in studying the life; nor has any one ever made more display 
of the nude living figure extraneously, and for mere curiosity, 
after lectures were concluded, than Mr. Carlisle. Ep. 
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Arr. V. To the Guosr of Barry. By Sir Ricwarp 
Coir Hoare, Bart. 


** Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” SHAKSPEARE. 


Aas, poor Shadow! I have often pitied thy fate 
when living, and wished it to have been more pros- 
pereus. I have admired thy talent and exertions in 
the higher class of painting, which did. not meet 
with that applause they merited during life, att 
have been remembered after death. 

Iam sorry we do not agree about the word pa- 
Te which, you say, I have made use of in an 
““impertinent* and ill-applied manner.’’ It will, 
therefore, be necessary for me to say a few words in 
explanation of this word. You seem to conceive 
that parronaGE should be confined chiefly to that 
line of painting to which your living pencil was 
devoted. I think that patronage should be free, 
as the air we breathe, and that the fancy painter, 
the humorous painter, the cattle painter, and even 
the portrait painter, should have his portion of 
patronaGey with the historical painter: though I 


* This word has two meanings: but the one in which I 
suppose it is here meant, is the real one, and, according to : 
Johnson, “‘ of no relation to the matter in hand.” R.C. H. 

{ We do not think that the Ghost of Barry any where infers 
that patronage to historical painting should be exclusive. He 
appears only to claim for that department of art, an equality of 
patronage with the humorous painter, the cattle painter, the 
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agree with you that the portrait painter has, in mo- 
dern times, the greatest share of encouragement ; 
and will have, as long as affection towards relations 
and friends, and the vanity of being personified 
and commemorated, shall continue to exist. _ 

_ That a very extensive PATRONAGE has existed of 
late years, is most evidently proved by the result. 
of the sales of paintings out of the funds of the 
British Institution, its premiums awarded, and the 
sale of artists’ pictures, amounting, from the year 
1808 to 1817, to the grand total of £47,410. 

This, I think, you must allow to be encourage- 
ment, though we differ upon the word patronage. 
You would dispel from our apartments all subjects 
of sportive fancy, or low humour, and would fil] 
them with Alexanders and Hectors ; you would ba- — 
nish even from his own manorial hall, the baron, the 
knight and the esquire. But do you consider, that 
in order to give admittance to the grand and classi- 
cal subjects of history, new salons and galleries 
must be built for their proper accommodation ? 
Will you not allow us to indulge ourselves with the 
fancy of a Thompson, or the humour of.a Wilkie ? 
Will you not grant some degree of your applause 
to the extended genius of a Reynolds? or are the 
tragic and heroic scenes of history alone to be 
deemed worthy of our attention and patronage ?* 
portrait painter, and the miniature painter; and, surely, 
hitherto the inequality has been too dreadful, and too palpable. 


Ep. 
* Certainly not; and if the Ghost of Barry means so, we 
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To promote your idea of patronage, the public 
must be courted, not the individual ; for to public 
societies and establishments, added to the munifi- 
cence of sovereigns, the region of taste seems prin- 
cipally indebted for its historical embellishments. * 

To whom do we owe the magnificent paintings 


totally differ from him: we do not wish the nobleman to 
banish humorous subjects, or sporting subjects, or portraits 
of their ancestors ‘from their galleries; nor do we think that 
new galleries, or new saloons need be built. We know many, 
where there are great unwieldy Venuses of Annibale Caracci, 
without sentiment, or feeling, or taste; and great, huge Guer- 
cinos, dingy, dark and gross: and only say, that in such cases» 
if noblemen can find room for large pictures of the inferior 
Italian masters, some space might be set aside for great pictures 
of their more able countrymen. Ep._ 

* Undoubtedly ; this is exactly our idea of patronage, due to 
historical painting ; and what we maintain is, that while the 
inferior branches of the art have ever had their due share of 
patronage from individuals, historical painting has never had 3 
its due share of patronage from the Government, or great cor- 
porate bodies. Our notions of every thing, but painting on 
a grand: scale, are great; we have great public works of all 
descriptions, breakwaters, piers, churches, cathedrals and pa- 
laces; we carry on education on a grand system, we carry on 
war on a grand system, and expect that the painting of the 
country will take its place hereafter, by the side of the 
poetry, the philosophy, and the heroism of the country, from 
highly finished cabinet pictures for noblemen’s drawing-rooms ! 
Every foreigner of distinction complains, that our notions of 
every thing, but painting, are worthy ofa nation celebrated for 
its liberty and its literature. We know, as a fact, that a dis- 
tinguished patron of the art objected to Haydon’s Judgment of 
Solomon, for being the full size of life, at the very time he pur- 
chased a picture, by a French artist, with figures equally 
large. Ep. ° 
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in the Vatican at Rome, but to that munificent 
and accomplished patron of the arts, Pope Julius 
the Second ? 

To whom the fine series of paintings in the Lux- 
embourg Gallery at Paris, by Rubens, but to the 
illustrious Mary of Medici ? 

To whom the Battles of Le Brun the Sea-ports of 
Vernet, cum multis aliis, but to royal patronage ? 

And whilst we are praising the liberality of 
foreign potentates, let us not forget the royal pa- 
tvonage bestowed on the venerable and respected 
President of our own Academy ; whose historical 
efforts have been kept alive for many a succeeding 
year ; have strengthened with his age, and, at length, 
arrived at an unexampled degree of maturity. 

The devotion of former times, for I will not de- 
grade it by the name of superstition, added most 
important assistance to the professors of painting. 
At those times no scruples prevailed amongst the 
high dignitaries of the church about decorating the 
walls of their buildings with paintings ; they could 
not conceive it possible that the mind should be 
estranged from its devotions, by an aberration of 
the eye towards a martyred saint, or a penitent 
Magdalen; they imagined rather, that the ideas 
would be elevated towards heaven, and its Creator, 
by a contemplation of those divine subjects, drawn 
from the holy writings.* 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta. Hor. 


* And still less have the dignitaries of the Church of 
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Such have ever been my sentiments respecting the 
ear and eye. Who on reading Virgil’s account of 
the unfortunate Laccodn, will experience the same 
sensations of horror and surprise, as are occasioned 
by seeing this wonderful effort of sculpture ? 

Who, also, on first viewing the Pythian Apollo 
will not be tempted to exclaim ‘* Deus, ecce Deus.” 
Itis the same with the sister art of painting: and 
impressions caught by the eyes are generally much 
more forcible, than those admitted through the 
organs of the ear.* 

It is an unfortunate cirbinnetiigoe for the histo- 
rical art of painting, that these religious scruples 
should prevail in our island, and in a nation so en- 
lightened, and so desirous of promoting the growth 


England any occasion to fear, that the good sense of the people 
of Great Britain would ever suffer their judgment and feeling 
for a fine picture in a church, to degenerate into a superstiti- 
ous adoration of it. Ep. 

* 1 was well pleased on looking over the Ghost’s academical 
lectures, a few days after I had written my own sentiments re- 
specting the influence produced by seeing, and hearing, to find 
they so exactly agreed with your own; and that we had each 
adduced for examples the same subjects, viz. the Apollo and 
Laocoin. In speaking of the former, you say, “ the twanging 
of Apollo’s bow-strings, when inflicting plagues on the Greeks.” 
What ideas can this passage communicate to the bulk of rea- 
ders equal to what is produced by a single glance at the Apollo 
in the Belvidere? and alluding to the latter, you justly ob- 
serve, “ that the Laocoén, though in the hands of the judicious 
and admirable Virgil;” yet what was he, or could he produce, 
which might be compared with the stupendous group in the 
Belvidere? R, C.H. 
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of native art. How widely different have ever been 
the sentiments of foreign nations! In No. VI. of 
the Annals, p. 342, I perceive that a certain num. 
ber of young artists have been appointed to com- 
Plete the decorations of the churches of Paris ; by 
which encouraging plan, “ the rising artist commis- 
sioned to execute great works, will take a grand 
direction in the commencement of his career; and 
the embellishment of our temples, im augmenting a 
respect for religion, will contribute at once to the 
adyancement of public morals and good taste.”’* 
Such are the sentiments of a Frenchman, and 
such, I know, are those of many an Englishman 
who wishes to see proper encouragement given to 
the arts, and especially to the grand line of sacred 
or fabulous history. This encouragement, as I have 
said before, must be expected from monarchs and 
great corporate bodies only, for it is not in the power 
of individuals to bestow it on that extended scale 
which so meritorious a project most justly claims. + 


* We know that the present Bishop of London gave leave 
for one picture to be hung, as an altar-piece to each church in 
his diocese; and we beg leave to ask, why the Directors of the. 
British Institution have not availed themselves of it. Ep. 

+ In every sentiment of this we most heartily agree; and 
really now hope that better views, and more extended concep_ 
tions about the encouragement due to historical art, are begin- 
ning to take root in the proper quarter. When we see such 
men as Sir Richard Colt Hoare, a liberal patron, thus standing 
publicly forth, and influencing opinions by his name, and can- 
didly acknowledging that it is not in the power of individual 
noblemen to patronise historical art with the dignity and splen- 
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A very liberal offer was made a few years ago 
by the most celebrated artists of Great Britain, to 
decorate the cold and blank walls of St. Paul’s 
cathedral with appropriate paintings; but their 
proposal did not meet with the approbation of the 
mitred guardians of that sanctuary, and was, of 
course, iejeaedal 

Let us hope for times more auspicious to the ris- 
ing talents of our country, when scriptural subjects 
may be permitted to enliven the walls of our 
churches, and when the devout Christian may at- 
tend his religious duties without the fear of abstrac- 
tion by the sight of a fine altar-piece.* 


dour that becomes it. We do not expect, we do not want in- 
dividuals to do more. than they have done: we want the 
Government, for the Government only can do it; and as they 
have created an era in their own history by the purchase of 
the Elgin marbles, we sincerely hope they will create another, 
by the patronage of native historical talent. There are Mem- 
bers of the Government who have taste and judgment in art; 
the Hon. Charles Long, Mr. Croker, the Earl of Mulgrave, 
Mr. Hamilton, &c. Surely they must wish well to native art! 
have they no influence with Government for some historical 
project? Ep. 

* Reynolds admirably says, in his Tour to Flanders, “ it is a 
circumstance to be regretted, by painters at least, that the 
Protestant countries have thought proper to exclude pictures 
from their churches: how far this circumstance may be the 
cause that no Protestant country has ever produced a history 
painter, may be worthy of consideration.” 

‘“¢ When we separated from the Church of Rome, many cus- 
toms, indifferent in themselves, were considered as wrong, for 
no other reason, perhaps, but because they were adopted by 
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Peace, then, be to thy manes! Cease thy queru- 
lous moanings! From thy peaceful shades it be- 
comes thee rather to breathe the spirit of concilia- 
tion, than that of irritation. The rays of encou- 
ragement shine over the arts with a greater warmth 
every succeeding year. Under the protecting 
shelter of our Royal benefactor, the warmth of 


the Communion from which we separated. Among the ex- 
cesses which this sentiment produced, may be reckoned the 
impolitic exclusion of all ornaments from our churches. The 
violence and acrimony with which the separation was made, 
being now at an end, it is high time to assume that reason of 
which our zeal seemed to have bereaved us. Why religion 
should not appear pleasing and amiable in its appendages ; why 
the house of Gon should not appear as well ornamented, and 
as costly as any private house made for man, no good reason, I 
believe, can be assigned. This truth is acknowledged in 
regard to the extcrnal building, in Protestant, as well as in 
Roman Catholic countries ; churches are always the most mag- 
nificent edifices in every city: and why the inside should not 
correspond with its exterior, in this, and every other Protes- 
tant country, it would be difficult for Protestants to state any 
reasonable cause.” 

‘“* Many other causes have been assigned, why history paint- 
ing has never flourished in this country ; but with such a rea- 
son at hand, we need not look farther. Let there be buyers, 
who are the true Mecénasses, and we shall soon see sellers, 
vying with each other in the variety and excellence of their 
works. To those who think that wherever genius is, it must, 
like fire, blaze out, this argument is not addressed ; but those 
who consider it not as a gift, but a power acquired by long 
labour and study, should reflect that no man is likely to undergo 
the fatigue required to carry any art to any degree of excel- 
lence, to which, after he has done, the world is likely to pay no 
attention. Ep. 
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patronage will encrease, and Britain, I trust, will, 
ere long, have no reason to fear the reproaches of 
foreign nations, or be accused of backwardness in 
the promotion of art. New establishments will be 
formed,* and their portals will no longer be shut 
against the scholar, the student, and the artist. 

R. C. H. 





Art. VI. Memoirs and Letters of Rarpnart Menges. 
By Sir Ricuarp Cott Hoare, Bart. 


To the Editor of Annaus of the Fine Arts. 


SIR, Stourhead, Nov. 1817. 


As the memoirs and remarks contained in your en- 
tertaining and instructive Annals, are not confined 
to British art, and artists, I trust that the letters I 
now send you, will be thought worthy of introduc- 
tion in your Annals. 

On looking over some family papers, I found the 
following letter from Antoine Raphael Mengs, 
with an answer to it, from my worthy predecessor 
at Stourhead, Henry Hoare, Esq., to whom that 
place owes its finest pictures, and its chief external 
decorations and improvements. Y 

Both the letter and answer originated from a 
whole length painting by Mengs, which was ordered 


* And are forming. Ep. 
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by Mr. Hoare, as a companion to a large painting 
by Carlo Maraiti, 

The subject is the beauteous Cleopatra kneeling, 
as a suppliant, before the all-powerful Emperor 
Augustus ; and seems to have been taken by the — 
artist from the following passage in Plutarch. 

«A few days after the death of Mark Antony, 
Cesar made Cleopatra a visit of condolence. She 
was then in an undress, and lying negligently on a 
couch: but when the conqueror entered the apart- 
ment, though she had nothing on buta single robe, 
she arose hastily, and threw herself at his feet ; her 
hair dishevelled, her voice trembling, her eyes 
sunk ; in short, her person gave you the image of 
her mind; yet, in this deplorable condition, there 
were some remains of that grace, that spirit and 
vivacity, which had so peculiarly animated her for- 
mer charms: and still some gleams of her native 
elegance might be seen to wander over her melan- 
choly countenance.”’ 

The painter has seized the moment when Cleo- 
patra, just arisen from her couch, throws herself at 
the feet of Augustus, who stands before her in a 
commanding attitude : she is attired ina loose robe 
of pea-green colour ; and such is the beautiful lan- 
guor of her countenance, that it draws forth com- 
passion even from the inanimate canvas.’ 

This painting was executed at Baty in the year 
1760-1, and under the superintendence of the well 
known connoisseur, Mr. Jenkins, On its arrival in 
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Kngland, some letters passed between Mr. Hoare 
and the artist, which occasioned the following 
letter from Raphael Mengs. 


MMOoNSIEUR, De Rome, 27 Juin, 1761. 


Mr. Jenkins m’a fait le sensible plaisir de m‘inter- 
preter la gracieuse lettre que vous lui avez écrite a 
Voccasion du tableau de la Cléopatre, que j’ai eu 
Vavantage de faire pour vous. Monsieur, le 
plaisir que vous dites que louvrage vous a fait, 
surpasse l’esperance que javois de mes forces dans 
la peinture ; les choses avantageuses que vous dites 
de moi ne m/’auroient point été si sensibles, si je 
n’avois été assuré de votre sincérité par la critique 
que vous y joignez avec la fagon la plus douce 
qu’il soit possible, en y employant méme une com- 
paraison qui me reste glorieuse. 

Que l’on trouve des defauts dans mes obese 
cela ne pourra jamais me surprendre, sachant que je 
suis homme; que I’art que je traite est fort difficile, 
que sa partie principale dépend du choix des objets 
dans la nature, et de leurs facons d’étre, et que le 
choix de tous les hommes est différent, selon la 
différence de leur genie; et qu’il est fort difficile 
de décider quel est le meilleur. Je n’ai donc point 
été étonné que l’on aie trouvé des fautes dans la 
Cléopatre, puisque je Vavois presque prévu ; j’al 
pensé d’abord de faire comme les autres peintres ont 
fait, sur lesquels les amateurs ont formé leur gout ; 
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et Pidée qu’ils se sont faite de Cléopatre. Or, je 
me prends la liberté de demander aux peintres qui 
ont traité ce sujet sur lequel les amateurs ont formé 
leurs idées, comment ils fairoient, si quelque cri- 
tique judicieux leur faisoit dter de leurs tableaux tout 
ce qui est marqueé contre les coutumes, et contre 
Vhistoire, et mettre a la place la verité, la fidélité, 
et la clairté du sujet. Dites moi, Monsieur, ot 
resteroit leur beauteé, et l’idée que l’on a formé sur 
ce modeéle, resteroit-elle la méme? Cléopatre, avec 
Marc Antoine, et Cléopatre aux pieds d’ Auguste, 
doit elle reveiller les mémes idées ?_ ne pleurait-elle 
pas souvent auprésde Marc Antoine? mais étoient-ce 
des larmes causées par la lassitude des malheurg 
suivis ? et comment connoitroit-on les degrés de 
l’état interne de l’ame sans les proportionels abbat- 
temens de corps? Pour cela, j’ai rejettées les idées 
communes, étant persuadé qu’avec le temps ma 
Cléopatre, toute humble qu’elle paroisse a la pre- 
miére yue, faira aux amateurs, et a4 vous méme, 
Monsieur, leffet qu’elle auroit pu faire en nature. 
Pour ce qui regarde sa grandeur, je crois que si l’on 
se donnera la peine de bien considérer sa mesure, 
et sa proportion, elle ne se trouvera guéres plus 
petite d’Anguste ; et une femme aussi grande qu’un 
homme n’est jamais belle, sortant de son caracteére : 
mais c’est qu’elle est presque assise sur sa propre 
jambe, qu’elle a le dos courbé, les épaules rehaus- 
sées ;_enfin toute racourcie en elle-méme ; c’est ce 
qui la fait paroitre plus petite, non pas qurelle le . 
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soit, C’étoit en Venus qu’elle s’est marquée elle- 
méme, et point en Junon, ou en Minerve ; c’étoit 
la grace, et la gentilesse qui étoient ses ornemens 
naturels, qu’elle soutenoit par la majesté seulement 
autant qu’il falloit. ) 

Voila le temple Corinthien, et peut-étre méme un 
b&timent qui n’étoit manifique que par ses orne- 
mens, et je vous en ai donné les ruines, Monsieur : 
elles seroient réussies plus magnifiques, si elles 
avoient étés d’un temple Dorique, auquel les 
ornemens n’en font que la moindre beauté. Si mon 
sujet avoit été un personnage soutenu par la vertu 
d’un caractére égal, j’aurois taché de peindre la 
grandeur d’ame soutenant l’infortune ; mais le sujet 
que j’ai traité, étant d’un caractére fin, souple, 
séduisant, et seulement magnifique dans les voluptés, 
ce n’est que dans la mort seule ot j’aurois voulu la 
représenter différemment, quand desabusée par ses 
malheurs, et par sa lache espérance méme: l’ame 
prit sa place, pour la faire finir supérieure 4 elle 
méme; mais j’ayois a représenter dans ce trait 
d’histoire un caractére qui devoit paroitre magni- 
fique, et j’ai taché de le faire dans l’Auguste, et ce 
seroit été une faute en peinture, si dans un sujet 
d’aussi peu de figures, j’eusse donnée la méme 
grandeur a tous les deux. 

Vous vous étes appliqué, Monsieur, par votre 
bonté de me justifier dans la critique méme: je yous 
prie d’ajouter encore le reste ; c’est-a-dire, de con- 
sidérer la figure de ma Cléopatre, comme si tout 


ro 
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d’un coup elle rentroit dans ses forces, et santé ; 
qu’elle put se tenir ferme sur ses genoux, dresser le 
dos, reprendre sa vivacité, la gaité sur sa bouche, la 
couleur sur ses joues, ses ornemens, et ses habits : 
je crois qu’alors elle vous feroit l’effet qu’un édi- 
fice accompli, et resplendissant d’or et de marbre, 
fairoit 4 cdté d’un trés simple Dorique: alors mon 
Auguste paroitroit cet homme simple qui ne se cou- 

vroit de la Jaine, qui se travailloit dans sa maison. 
Or je vous prie, Monsieur, de considérer quelle 
des choses que j’ai omises dans ma Cléopatre, j’au- 
rois du y mettre sans gater mon ouvrag‘e, et rendre 
équivoque le sujet comme a fait le Guercin dans 
son tableau, qui est au Capitole, dans lequel on ne 
distingue pas, si c’est Cléopatre, qui en forme d’hu- 
miliation vainque Jules César, ou Marc Antoine, 
ou si c’est elle qui est vaincue par Auguste; car 
le temps, son age, sa santé, et sa fortune étant 
changées, doit aussi changer toutes les apparences. 
Si j’avois l’occasion de faire quelque autre ouv- 
rage, je tacherai de m’informer du gout de l’ama- 
teur, car je concuis bien que c'est lui que le peintre 
doit tacher de contenter ; . pour le cas présent, je ne 
puis faire que vous prier de. croire que je n’ai rien 
negligé pour vous bien servir: j’espére que les 
raisons qui m’ont conduit seront au moins assez 

bonnes pour me rendre excusable. 
J’ai ’honneur d’étre, avec le plus parfait respect, 
Monsieur, 
votre trés humble, trés obeissant Serviteur, 

ANTOINE RapHaeL MEncs. 
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‘In the month of July following, this answer was 
sent to Monsieur Mengs, by Henry Hoare, tis of 
Stourhead. 


Monsteur, 


Je vous suis infiniment redevable de la lettre que 
vous m’avez écrite, tant pour la force de vos rai- 
sonnemens, que pour la finesse de yos remarques, et 
une certaine justesse d’esprit qui brille par tout. 
Permettez, seulement, que j’aye V’honneur de vous 
dire, que ce n’est pas des défauts que l’on trouve 
dans vos ouvrages (car jamais tableau, n’a été plus 
généralement admiré) c’est uniquement cette petite 
pointe toujours indivisible, et presque impercepti- 
ble qui paroit manquer a la vraie perfection ; et. 
aprés tout, les critiques ne sont infallibles ; ils peu- 
vent se tromper trés facilement dans une idée déli- 
cate, et ot: l’imagination surpasse peut-étre l’éxecu- 
tion du pinceau. La difficulté: que vous me dites 
sentir, Monsieur, dans votre art, est la plus grande 
preuve que vous l’avez approfondie, et que vous 
acheminez au triomphe de la vaincre: cette diffi- 
culté les gens médiocres ‘ne voyent pas; aussi l’on 
ne doit pas ¢tre surpris, s’ils ne Vattaquent méme 
pas. Pour ce qui regarde les égaremens des au- 
{res peintres, comme par exemple Guido lui-méme, 
(qui vous donne toujours la téte d’une Madélaine 
pour celle de Cléopatre) cela ne merite pas votre 
attention. Portant si heureusement le nom de 
RapHaeL, vous deviendrez bientot l’héritier de sa 
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gloire, car vous l’avez scu imiter et marcher sur 
ses traces. La figure d’Auguste est la preuve con- 
vainquante de ce que je dis, et méme dans celle 
de Cléopatre, on vous rend toute la justice possible 
sur ce qui regarde les passions: on avoue que vous 
avez pénétré bien profondement dans état intérieur 
de son esprit, lequel se déclare par les abattemens 
du corps ; en un mot, l’on y voit une femmé acca- 
blée: son sort est a plaindre, sa misére est parlante ; 
mais, disent-ils, le caractére de majesté nous paroit 
un peu manquer laquelle doit s’entrevoir au travers 
de ses malheurs ; nous cherchons la Reine; nous 
voyons la prétendue Venus. Venus n’est pas dé- 
pourvue de majesté; et celle de ses traits, et celle 
de sa taille distingue assez la ‘* Regina Cnidi, 
Paphique’’. dans le tableau de Guido, ot il fait 
habillersa Déesse par les Graces ;* Monsieur Strange 
vous en fera voir l|’estampe gravée par ses mains. 
Ces Messieurs s’avisent de dire, que la grandeur 
de Cléopatre ne pourroit j’amais nuire a la noble 
simplicité d’Auguste, non plus qu’un temple Co- 
rinthien pit diminuer par ses ornemens la majesté 
d’un temple Dorique: ils peuvent faire de l’Em- 
pereur le temple Dorique, et ils souhaitent voir le 
temple Corinthien dans la Reine d’Egypte. Pour 
comble de critique, ils disent, que le soleil et la 


* Venus attired by the Graces, by Guido Reni. The original 
picture is in the Queen’s Palace at Buckingham-house, and 
there is a remarkably fine copy of it in the Collection at Stour- 


head. 
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lune sont tous les deux remplis de majesté, et ils 
adjoutent, qu’il n’y a que la différence du sexe 
qui en rend l’expression différente. Si la grandeur 
de Cléopatre avoit été augmentée, remarque-t-on, la 
posture et l’attitude de son corps l’auroit annoncée 
linférieure et la captive d’Auguste. Quand méme 
nous lui donnerions toute sa vivacité du temps de 
son bonheur, tout l’enjouement de bouche, et du 
teint, ces maudits critiques s’obstinent toujours 4 
dire que l’idée le la Reine resteroit 4 souhaiter: et 
qu’a présent si vous cachiez la figure d’ Auguste, 
on prendroit Cléopatre pour une Madeélaine. 

‘Mon cher Monsieur, je leur laisse dire, me trou- 
vant en méme tems parfaitement content de mon 
tableau comme de vous dire, que je reste, 


Votre trés humble serviteur, &c. &c. 


H. H. 
Londres, 27 Juillet, 1761. 


Family of Mengs. 


The ancestors of Raphael Mengs, the subject of 
this memoir, resided in Lusatia, and his grandfather 
was settled first in Hamburgh, and afterwards in 
Copenhagen, in which city his father was born, in 
the year 1690. It is reported of his grandfather> 
that being the twenty-second son of his parents, they 
were at a loss to know what name to give him; but 
on opening the Bible, they agreed to give the 
infant the first name that should present itself, and 
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that was Ismael, He studied under Monsieur 
Cofre, a Frenchman, who was the best professor of 
painting in the Court of Denmark ; and by copying 
some pictures of Vandyke, made considerable pro- 
gress in the art of colouring. His master had a 
neice, with whom his pupil became enamoured ; 
but her delicate feelings could not support the 
smell of oil colours; upon which Ismael took to 
miniature painting, and in a short time became so 
eminent in that line, as to gain, in marriage, the 
object of his affections. 

This union gave birth to Raphael Mengs, on the 
12th March, 1728, who, out of compliment to the 
great masters of painting, Raffaello d’ Urbino, and 
Antonio Allegri of Correggio, was baptized with 
their names, of Antonio and Raphael. , 

He was indefatigable in his studies, and every 
encouragement was given to him by his father. 
From Dresden he proceeded to Rome, in the year 
1741, where his course of studies was ably directed 
by his father Ismael, (who was at that period chief 
painter to Augustus, King of Poland), and whose 
conduct has been censured as harsh, and even tyran- 
nical to his sons, in exacting too strict an attendance 
on their studies. The chief attention of the young 
artist was paid to the Stanze di Rafaello in the 
Vatican. After three years’ travels, and steady ap. 
plication at Rome, he returned to Dresden, where 
he began to paint in pastello, or crayons, and met 
with great encouragement from the royal family of 
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Poland, and received a handsome salary, but on 
condition that he should be allowed to return to 
Rome, which ‘license was afterwards readily 
granted, His own inclinations led him to continue 
at Kome, where his celebrity increased daily: but. 
his father thought it would be more advantageous 
to him to return into Saxony. But previous to his 
departure, he engaged in matrimony with one 
Margarita Guazzi, with whom he became at first 
acquainted as a model for a Madonna he was 
painting 7 
He quitted Rome in the year 1749, oe Sv epriel 
to Dresden, where he was appointed the first 
painter at the Court, with an increased salary. He 
‘Was now commissioned by the King of Poland to 
paint an altar-piece for a new church, which was 
consecrated in 1751; and Mengs obtained permis- 
sion to finish this painting at Rome. His health, 
which had suffered in the northern climate of 
Germany, became re-established in Italy, and his 
first production was a copy of Raphael’s School of 
Athens, painted by commission for the Duke of 
Northumberland, and now preserved in the Ducal 
residence at Charing-cross. On completing thig 
fine picture, he candidly confessed how imperfectly 
he had understood Raphael in his early years. 
Having finished this copy, he began the: great 
altar-piece for Dresden, at which period the wars 
which broke out in Germany, and the Invasion of 
Saxony, caused the suspension of his salary, which 
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reduced our artist to great difficulties, and obliged 
him to accept of commissions from any quarter 
that were offered. 

During his present stay at Rome he painted 
several pictures ; among which was that, before 
described, of the supplicant Cleopatra, and three 
other half-length figures, destined for England.* 
He had almost resclved at this time to fix himself 
at Rome, where his fame having reached the Court 
of Spain, he was invited thither, with the offer of a 
house, carriage, and a splendid salary, indepen- 
dent of payment for the pictures he should paint, 
So advantageous a proposal could not meet with a 
refusal, and our artist sailed in a ship of war from 
Naples, and was safely landed in Alicant, on the 
7th day of October, 1761. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enumerate 
the pictures which he executed in Spain, which his 
biographer says were incredible, as to their num- 
ber, and considering the bad state of his health 
—‘* J! numero delle opere fatte da Mengs a fresco e 


* The only pictures by Mengs that occur to me, are, 

1. The Schoo] of Athens.” . 

2. Altar-piece at Oxford. 

3. Augustus and Cleopatra.t 

4. Apicture in my neighbourhood, in which the portrait 
of Mr. Man is introduced, with a very elegant figure, represent- 
ing the Genius of History. It is now in the possession of John 
Jekyll, Esq. at Round-hill, near Wincanton, Somerset. 


* Now at the Duke of Northumberland’s, Charing-cross. 
+ At Stourhead, 
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ad olio nella Spagna, e incredibile, respetto al tempo, 
e alla poco salute, che ha goduto.” 

By these indefatigable exertions his health auf 
fered sc severely, that he requested permission once 
more to visit Rome, which the benevolent monarch 
condescended to grant, having allowed him a 
handsome remuneration of 3000 crowns, with 1000 
more to divide amongst his daughters as portions. 

Notwithstanding his bad state of health, his pen- 
cil did not remain idle—Nulla dies sone lined. He 
finished a subject of Perseus and Andromeda, 
which was destined for England, but was taken in 
its passage by a French vessel. 

His last work, and in which his biographer says, 
“ he surpassed himself,’ was a subject for a new 
chapel, built by the King at Aranjuez, represent- 
ing the Annunciation. At the time when Mengs 
began his first sketch, the Chevalier d’Azara was 
in company with Mr. Hewetson, a celebrated En- 
glish sculptor residing at Rome, and who was at 
that time engaged in modelling the bust of the 
Chevalier. He found Mengs whistling and sing- 
ing aloud ; andon enquiring the reason, he repeated 
a sonnet of Corelli, and said, that he wished to 
paint his picture in the same style as the music of 
that celebrated composer ; for, said he, ‘‘ Non vi é 
cosa, che tanto rassomiglt alla pittura, quanto la 
musica; Cunae laltra sono arti @ imitazione ; 
hanno per oggetto la bellezza, e hanno bisogna 
@ armona.” 
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There is noone thing which resembles painting, 
so much as music. Each are arts of imitation. 
each has beauty for its object: and each requires 
harmony. 

This celebrated artist terminated his mortal ca- 
reer at Rome, in the year 1779: his corpse was 
attended to the grave by the professors of the Aca- 
demy of St. Luke, and deposited in the parish 
church of St. Michel, situated. at the bettom of the 
Janiculan hill. 

A bust in bronze, modelled under his own direc- 
tion, was placed (to record his memory) in the 
Pantheon, on the side of that of his great. proto. 
type Raphael d’Urbino, with this inscription : 

ANT. RAPHAELI MENGS 
PICTORI PHILOSOPHO 
10S. NIC DE AZARA. AMICO.. SUO.. P. 
MDCCLXXIX . 
VIXIT . ANN . LI. MENSES , Il. DIES XNI. 

In the Cavaliere d’Azara, who was ambassador 
from the court of Spain to that of Rome, Mengs 
found, when living, a patron and a friend: and 
when dead a biographer, who in a quarto volume 
printed by Bodoni at Parma, in 1780, has collected 
the writings of Mengs, and added copious memoirs 
of his life, adding the following affectionate tribute 
to the abilities of the deceased artist. ‘ 

‘Le sue opere, ei suoi scritti oli assicurano un 
posto nel tempio dell’ immortalita ; e 1 suol co. 
stumi e il fondo della sua bonta una dolorosa me- 


d CN eye 
moria nel cuore de’ suol amici. 
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*,* We have read the Chevalier d’Azara’s life of Mengs, and 
from the specimen we have seen of his works at:Oxford, 
we think his biographer preposterously over-rated his talents. 
Reynolds so admirably illustrates our principles of thinking 
with regard to Mengs, that we take leave to quote the whole 
passage. . , 

** That our reputation in the arts is now only rising, must 
be acknowledged; and we must expect our advances to be 
attended with old prejudices, as adversaries, and not as sup- 
porters ; standing in this respect in a very different situation 
from the late artists of the Roman school, to whose reputation 
ancient prejudices have certainly contributed: the way was 
prepared for them, and they may be said rather to have lived 
in the reputation of their country, than to have contributed to 
it; whilst whatever celebrity is obtained by English artists, can 
arise only from the operation of a fair and true comparison, 
And when they communicate to their country a share of their 
reputation, it is a portion of fame not borrowed from others, 
but solely acquired by their own labour and talents. As Italy 
has undoubtedly a prescriptive right to an admiration border- - 
ing on prejudice, as.a soil peculiarly adapted, congenial, and, 
we may add, destined to the production of men of great genius 
in our art, we may not unreasonably suspect that a portion o¢ 
the great fame of some of their late artists has been owing to 
the general readiness and disposition of mankind, to acquiesce 
in their original prepossession in favour of the productions o¢ 
the Roman school.” | | 

“‘On this ground, however unsafe, I will venture to pro- 
phesy, that two of the last distinguished painters of that coun- 
try, Pompeo Battoni, and Raphael Mengs, however great their 
names may at present sound in our ears, will very soon fall 
into the rank of Imperiale, Sebastian Conca, Placido Costanza, 
Massuccio, and the rest of their inimediate predecessors ; whose 
names, though equally renowned in their life time, are now 
fallen into what is little short of total oblivion.” 

Vol. II. Discourse XIV- 
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Art. VII. On the Letters aye the Ghost of Barry. 
By B. R. Haypon, Esq. | 


To the Editor of Axnats of the Fine Arrs. 


Sir, 22, Lisson Grove North, Nov. 23, 1817. 


WHEN a man writes on subjects connected with 
an art, the members of which are not in the habit 
of indulging their speculations, he pays the penalty 
of having every thing attributed to him that ap- 
pears with the same views, or in the same vein of 
thought. On this principle it is, I suppose, that I 
am accused of being the author of the Letters signed 
the Ghost of Barry. I beg your leave to werd eg 
publicly upon my word of honour that I am not the 


author. 
I am, your humble Servant, 


B. R. HAYDON. 


Arr. VIII. On the New Street opposite. Carlton- 
house. 
To the Editor of Annas of the Fine Arts. 
Mr. Epiror, New-road, Nov. 22, 1817. 
Havine an equal admiration for the glorious 
exploits of the navy as well as of the army; and 
thinking that the Regency of Great Britain has 
been the most glorious period of our history, I 


hope His Royal Highness the Prince Regent will 
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not forget the navy in the new street he is now build- 
ing, and that as he has named thé square, opposite 
Carlton-house ‘‘ Waterloo-place,” in commemora- 
tion of the battle of Waterloo, and as we have got 
a Waterloo-bridge, His Royal Highness will not 
think it beneath him, or unjust, to name the new 
street, the street that will lead to Waterloo-place, 
TRAFALGAR-STREET, 

I really consider this of vast importance ; every 
one must remember His Royal Highnesses exces- 
sive sorrow at the death of Nelson, and the great 
importance that the battle of Trafalgar was 
at the time, and how completely the nation felt 
relieved from the danger of invasion from its suc- 
cess. It was as glorious to the navy as Water- 
loo was to the army, and cannot be more appro- 
priately commemorated than by combining them 
in this new and splendid undertaking. 


I remain, Mr. Editor, Yours, &c. 
an Admirer of His Royal Highness’s public spirit. 


Arr. IX, On biographical Notices of deceased 
Artists, By G. Nox, Esq. 
To the Editor of ANNALS of the Fine Arts. 
SIR, West Lodge, near Dorchester, Oct. 24, 1817. 
ALLow me to suggest to you on the occasion of 


losing within a short time, two artists whose attain- 
ments deserve something move than than the brief 
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and short-lived notice of a newspaper paragraph ; 
that a concise biographical menioir of that kind, 
which by recording with the natural respect and 
admiration of talent, the excellence of the subject, 
and with tenderness, but candour, the defects in 
study and practice which have produced his faults ; 
much useful matter might be produced, and ob- 
jects of emulation with the means of their attain- 
ment afforded to young artists, as well as that 
many a beacon would be erected to warn from 
methods and courses which might mar improve- 
ment; and such a memoir would become from 
time to time in your pages, the best alleviation of 
loss of genius to. surviving kindred of admiring 
minds, as well as an imperishable record of the 
degree and rank of the individual in the school of 
the Fine Arts. 

These ideas have occurred to me on the recent. 
death of Mr. Woodforde in Italy, and of Mr. 
Cockerban in Greece ; one, almost a veteran in art, 
and the other expanding in talent so as to warrant 
eyery expectation of excellence, and both in pur- 
suit of further attainment and more perfect excel- 
lence in their art. 

To the friends of these artists, the task of raising 
a monument of this kind to their fame must be a 
matter of gratification, and in the hope that some 
memoir from qualified hands will make its appear- 
ance in due time in your valuable pages, 

I remain, Sir, Yours, &c. 


G. NOX. 
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Art. X. Review of the Exhibition at the Salon des Brits 
Arts in Paris, 1817. | 


(Concluded from page 397.) 


The death of Masaccio by M. Couder, neigh 2.9 width 
2 feet. 

The scene which Mr. Couder has repceseuted took 
place on the scaffold from which Masaccio was paint- 
ing a fresco—the painter is extended without life on a 
chair: near him are two of his pupils, the younger is 
on his knees supporting the breast of his master on 
his left hand, apparently attempting to feel the pul- 
sations of a heart which no longer beats: the action 
of the elder pupil exhibits equal attachment, but with 
more respect. A Dominican monk, with his hands 
clasped, assists at this pathetic scene: but the sor- 
row shewn by him is firm, as being one accustomed to 
administer consolation in the: last moments. The 
arrangement of this little picture is excellent, it shows 
an intelligence in the disposition of the group, the 
mind presides over the whole; a good choice is not 
the effect of chance, but requires a mature considera- 
tion, for which it is but justice to give praise to the 
author. 


Henry IV. and his Children, by M. Revoil. Width 1 foot 
10 inches, height 1 foot 7 inches. 

Henry IV. was playing with his children: the dau- 
phin (afterwards Louis X[I1),and the littleGaston were 
riding on his back, the queen supporting them in this 
position. At this moment entered the Spanish am- 
bassador; Henry, who saw the surprise of the Castil- 
lian, said to him, without changing his position: 
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*¢ Monsieur, have you any children ?” Yes, sire,” re- 
plied the Embassador. “ Since it is so,’ returned 
the king, “ I shall take one more turn round the 
room. The painter has done justice to the subject, 
The picture contains many superior qualities, It be-_ 
longs to the Duke de Berry, and it well deserves to 
occupy a place in the gallery of that prince. 


The Death of Louis XII. 12 feet wide by 10 feet high. 
By M. Blondel. 
Louis extended on a bed, borne up by pillows and sus- 
tained by the Bishop of Paris, is making a last effort 
to bless the young duke of Valois, the heir to the 
‘throne; his countenance indicates weakness and ex- 
haustion, and is overspread with a death-like paleness , 
Francis I. with one knee on the ground, and one hand 
on his heart, gives the effect of a noble and sincere 
grief. On a seat near the bed are placed the attributes 
of royalty which are about to pass into other hands. 
The Chevalier Bayard has entered the room to receive 
the orders of the king, but hisdeath intercepts his inten- 
tions. ‘This work of M. Blondel is distinguished by an 
easy execution, but the style is not sufficiently severe 
for an historicol composition of a nature so elevated. 


Daphné-and Chloe, by M. Hersent, 3 feet 6 inches high 
_ by 2 feet 10 inches. 

Chloe having run a thorn into her foot, Daphné is endea- 
vouring to extract it; the performance of this act of 
kindness is the subject the painter has chosen to re- 
present. It is a fine picture, with some faults, and 
has an air of grandeur softened by simplicity aCe HS 
out the whole. 

The death of Bichat, by M. Hersent. Width 3 feet, 
height 3 feet 6 inches. 

Bichat was one of those men who were destined to extend 
the bounds of medical knowledge; none ever sur- 
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passed him in investigating the depths of physiology, 

- or comprehending the hidden mysteries of nature ; 
the time here represented by the painiéer, is that which 
precedes the last suspiration: two of his intimate 
pupils are assisting at this sorrowful spectacle; the 
whole is illumed by a single light which throws a 
gloomy effect over all the shicet a 

The Congress of Vienna. Width 2 feet 7 inches, heighth 
1 foot 10 inches, by M. Isabey. 

The artist ®hable in this instance to give the reins 
to his invention, has given a substitute, good portraits, 
which are remarkable for their truth and historical 
grandeur: the inferior pant? are also treated with care 
and taste, 

A frame of portraits, by M. Pe 

The miniatures enclosed in this frame possess consi - 
derable beauty. M. Isabey, the inventor of an exqui- 
sitely enchanting style peculiarly his own, has carried 
it to perfection : -his men possess a masculine firmness 
and his females a delicate and beautiful freshness. It 
has heen observed, that Isaby throws a veil over the 
head of all his females; the fault does not rest with 
him, but with those ladies, who, because they think a 
veil becomes one whom they may have seen, will 
have the same attire themselves; ’tis in vain that the 
painter offers to remonstrate, the lady immediately 
answers, “© M. Isabey, vous avez mis un voile a 
Mme ***; cela lui sied: avec ce voile elle est pres- 
que jolie; il me faut un voile; un voile ow point de 
portrait.” ‘The painter acquiesces, and gives a veil, 
rather than lose his sitter. 

No. 650. The Duchess of Montmorency, by M. Richard, 
captivates both by the merit of the illusion and the 
grandeur of the subject. It is full of expression, 
though the arrangement of the light and shade rather 
weakens the effect. 


t 
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A Vase of Flowers, by M. Vandael, 2 feet 6 inches high, 


No 


2 feet wide. 

This picture is of rather smaller dimensions than 
those hitherto exhibited by this artist, but it has a 
much finer effect. The vigorous tints which the painter 
has selected, have been executed with a masterly 
hand; they show a perfect knowledge of light and 


shade, and a deep investigation of picturesque har- 


mony. 
49. Christ taken from the Cross, by M. Guillemot, 
Q feet wide, by 11 feet 4 inches high. | 

Joseph of Arimathea is on his knees embracing the 
body of our Saviour, which is extended on a linen . 


cloth, Mary Magdalen is in the act of kissing his 


feet and bathing them with her tears. His mother, 
who is kneeling near him appears overcome by the 
excess of her grief, and is fainting in the arms ofa 
young female, who with the aged Anne, her mother, 
are hastening to her assistance. Nicodemus stands 
in a pensive attitude with his eyes fixed on Christ, 
while John is leaning against the cross, apparently 
meditating upon the grand work of redemption 
_ The sky is covered with thick clouds, interspersed 
with flashes of light ; from the arms of the cross is sus- 
pended asombre drapery, which appears agitated by a 
violent wind, all nature bears the marks of mourning. 

The figures and positions of this picture, are scien- 
tifically treated ; the draperies, which are large and 
imposing, are tastefully adjusted, and the style of 
colouring is in character with the subject. 

Of all the pictures ordered to be painted for the 
churches by the Prefect of the Seine, this of M 
Guillemot appears best to fulfil the proposed object. 


The Village School Mistress, by M, Drolling, Sen. 2 feet 


6 inches wide, 2 feet high. 
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The mistress is seated, in a fine summer’s day in 
the front of her rustic cottage, engaged in spinning, 
while four young girls with books in their hands are 
seated near her: above the trees in the distance at the 
back of the cottage, is seen the steeple of the village 
church. 

The expressions, the adjustment, the desig, the 
colouring, the execution are all equally excellent in 
this little picture. 


The Picture of the Baptism and Death ce Clorinda, by 
M. Mauzaisse, 

Is one of the fine productions of the exhibition of 
1817. The death of Clorinda announced at the same 
time that her baptism was useless. Every one is 
familiar with the poem of Tasso, with all the pictures 
of Jerusalem delivered, and particularly with that 
which the painter has chosen, which has already been 
treated with much success by such illustrious artists. . 
M. Mauzaisse has succeeded best in his chiaroscuro, 
and more particular in the arms and brightness of the 
armour. ‘The head of Tancred is particularly fine. 


Charles VII, and Agnes Sorel, by M. Bitter, 3 feet 4 in- 
ches wide, 2 feet 6 inches wide. 

This picture appears to be the fruits of a fine 
imagination, added to a considerate study of the man- 
ners of the XV. century. Subjects of this kind do 
not show themselves at first sight, it requires reflection — 
and memory to feel the full interest. 

Charles had a tender heart, and a weak mind; the 
fear of losing his mistress and his states reanimates — 
his courage, it rouses him from his apathy, and he 
swears to be a great king: he became so, for he deli- 
vered France from the abject state into which it had 
been plunged by the unnatural treaty that Isabella of 
Bavaria had made with England. 
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The kingdom of France was restored to its legiti- 
mate sovereigns by the exertions of two illustrious 
females, Agnes Sorel and Joan of Are to whom sta- 
- tues ought to be raised by the French nation. 

Christ taken down from the Cross, by M. Guillemot 
(No. 49). 

Of all the sacred subjects there is, reais none 
‘more redundant in furnishing ideas than this, and al- 
though a thousand times repeated, it is not yet ex- 
hausted. Tintoretto, Annibale Carracci, Schiavone, 
Jouvenet, Lesueur, Lebrun, Vandycke, Bourdon, Mi- 
.chael Angiolo, Rubens, and many others of great 
talent, have left admirable examples of the same, but 
they may perhaps be yet surpassed. 

The picture of Mr. Guillemot is good without being 
a masterpiece; but it is rendered attractive by the 
arrangement of the masses, and the general expres- 
sion; the two great principles of the arts of imitation. 

The Resurrection of the daughter of Jairius, by M. De- 
_lormes No. 221.* 

Is an example worthy of notice, when it is pro- 
posed to erect a religious monument, the influence of 
which over the public morals is acknowledged by en- 
lightened mayistrates, This picture leaves much to be 
desired, yet without being altogether wanting in life, 
and invention; it is also noticed here as the com- 
mencement of a splendid revolution in taste which 

\ promises a happy alliance of the fine elements of the 
new school with the inventive genius of the old. 


The name of Vernet is well known, his descendants 
‘are excellent painters. Mr. Horace Vernet, the grand- 
son of Joseph, figures very honourably in this year’s 
exhibition; we both admire and applaud his picture 


* This picture was ordered by the Prefect of the Seine for the 
chureh of St. Roche. 
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representing THe SURPRISING AN ADVANCED 
GUARD, A BATTLE, A HALT, AND THE DEATH OF 
THE Prince Poniatrowsxy. All the qualities 
which render his pictures estimable we find with 
greater eclat in the BATTLE or ToLozA BETWEEN 
THE SPANIARDS AND THE Moors :* the general 
expression is confused, because the arrangement is 
badly conceived, the whole is so mingled that the 
eye wanders over the picture. 


The 20th of March, by M. Le Gros. Height 10 feet; 
width 15 feet. : 

The Tuileries exhibits in this picture the scene of 
a family losing their chief ; the king and his suite are 
about to descend the stairs of the palace, two servants 
precede him with torches, and his friends bring up 
this truly sorrowful procession.’ The king is sur- 
rounded by the officers of the household, the marshals 
of France, and soldiers of the national and body 
guards: in the midst of the general troublé the king 
retains his firaness, and is in the act of blessing those 
around him, who are receiving his remembrances with 
grief and consternation. 

Nessus and Dejanira, by M. Langlois. 18 feet 4 inches, 
wide, 8 feet high. 

The subject of this picture is well known, but it is 
disadvantageous to a young painter to attempt a sub- 
ject which, like this, has already been painted by mas- | 
ters of such celebrity as Guido and Giulio Romano. 
The picture of M. Langlois has nothing of the inte- 
rest, fire and poetic description which gives life to 
the compositions of these painters. The body of 
Nessus, whose every muscle should be animated by 
passion, is cold in the extreme, his back, which should 
be full of vigour, is here painted expressive of softness 


© This picture was ordered by the minister of the king’s household. 


~ 
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Hercules, who is seen in the distance, expresses no= 
thing of the character which the Greeks usually gave 
him. 
Cassandra, by M. Langlois ; ; width, 6 feet; height, 5 feet 
5 inches. 
The daughter of Priam, outraged a Ajax, is ex- 
~ tended, with her hands bound behind her, at the foot of 
- the altar, on which burns the sacred fire, which throws 
a light over the scene. Her manner is expressive of her 
‘sufferings; and by her eyes, which are directed 
towards the statue of Minerva, she appears to suppli- 
~ cate the goddess for vengeance ; she is entirely naked, 
a diadem encircles her forehead, and is the only 
symbol which announces that this victim is the 
daughter of aking. This picture, which the painter 
modestly calls a study, has a just title to be consi- 
dered as one of the finest pieces exhibited. 


The Entrance of Henry the Fourth into Paris, by M. Ge- 
rard. Width, 30 feet; height, 16 feet. 

In the midst of a brilliant military retinue advances 
Henry the Fourth, cased in armour, and seated ona 
fiery steed: on the left is a deputation of the citizens, 
bearing the keys of the city. The effect of this 
groupe is very fine; their demonstrations of joy and — 
enthusiasm, modified and calmed by their age, and 
the gravity of their functions. The head of the mo- 
narch is uncovered, and is very fine and expressive of 
clemency and virtuous generosity. This picture wants 
depth; the air does not appear to circulate freely ; 
there is not sufficient space between the groupes, nor 
is the aerial perspective altogether well preserved ; 
the demi-tints are too dark, and the browns too 

_ strongly laid on; while the absence of the sun throws 
over the whole rather a gloomy appearance. 
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Love, a Statue, by Chaudet; proportion, 4 feet. 


This allegorical statue, executed by the late Chau- 
det, has been finished under the direction of his friend 
M. Carteilier. The beauty of this work does equal 
honour to the talent and friendship of these two 
artists ; and its resemblance to the Grecian style, has 
gained it general admiration; with one knee to the 
ground, Love is in the act of securing the butterfly, 
(the ancient manner of representing the soul), which 
he has attracted to him by the alluring perfume of a 
rose. 


Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen, by M. Vignaud de 


Beaucaire (painted for the cathedral of Paris.) 
Width, 7 feet, 10 inches ; height, 12 feet, 6 inches. 

This was the first appearance of Christ after he had 
taken his divine nature upon him. Jesus has one 
hand resting ona spade, while with the other he mo- 
tions to Mary to remain at a distance ; the authority 
of his gesture is tempered by the sweetness of his 
manner; celestial rays encircle his head, while the 
Magdalen, overcome by his presence, sinks on her 
knees to the ground, 

M. Vignaud has arrayed his groupe skilfally; the 
figure of Jesus is simple and majestic, and the coun- 
tenance of the Magdalen expresses at once, grief, 
surprise and regret. 


Hyacinth, a Statue, by M. Bosio; proportion, 4 Pri 


An infantine air, an expression full of naiveté and 
innocence, characterises this figure, which is in a re- 
cumbent attitude, partly lying on his side, and sup- 
porting himself on his arms, in the act of observing 
his companions. ‘Tis statue has too much ideal 
beauty in certain parts of the face; but the body is 
excellent ; the breast and back are very fine; the ex- 
tremities, also, are given with much beauty ; every 
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thing appears to indicate the favourite of Apollo in 
the first development of beauty. 
Portraits of the Duchess of Montmorency ; 2 feet 7 inches 
wide ; 3 feet 2 inches high. 


Madame de ta Valliere; 2 feet 5 inches wide; 2 feet 
8 inches high, and 


Madame Elizabeth of France, assisting at a distribution of 
Milk; 5 feet 6 inches wide; height, 4 feet, 
by M. Richard. 
This artist has exhibited only these three pictures ; 
the two first executed in his usual manner; in the third 
he seems to have attempted to change his style. This 
latter picture represents the interior of a stable and 
cow-house; from between two arcades of which is seen 
_ the pavilion inhabited by the Princess. The milk. 
woman is emptying some milk into an earthen pot, 
which is held by a young peasant, who receives it 
with evident pleasure: the Princess stands near, sur- 
rounded by young peasants of both sexes, whom she 
contemplates with a kind aspect, which dispels their 
timidity. The dairy utensils and rustic accessories are 
- well treated; there is much spirit in the execution ; 
but the groupes are too much dispersed, the architec- 
ture does not occupy sufficient room, and the land- 
scape is too much neglected, thereby giving the pic- 
ture but the appearance of a sketch. 


The Dream of Orestes, by M. Berthou; 8 feet wide ; 
8 feet high. 

Orestes has thrown himself on his bed, despairing 
to enjoy sleep; but scarcely has he closed his eyes, 
when'the pale and bloody figure of his mother ap- 
pears to him, borne by the Furies: he awakes with 
affright; his arms are thrust out, as if to repulse the 
phantom. Electra is sitting before him ; she has laid 
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down her lyre, so powerful to the minds of troubled 
mortals, turned towards Orestes, she regards him with 
a tender solicitude, and lavishes on him her caresses 
and cares. 

The pencil of M. Berthou is baka but colds his 
colouring has more firmness than harmony; he opi 
to recal the antique in his design; his execution has 
something imposing, but his invention is weak. 


A Zephyr balancing himself over the Water, by Prudhon ; 


2 feet 11 inches wide: 3 feet 10 inches high. 

In the depth of a thick forest, near a cascade 
which falls from a rock, a beautiful child is repre- 
sented slightly bearing -himself up, and hanging by 
his arms to two branches of a tree, gently swinging 
himself backward and forward. On his shoulders are 
two gauze wings, of dazzling whiteness, and an azure 
scarf floats near him, agitated by a gentle wind. This 
picture is suft and harmonious, but wants firmness of 
tone; which, however, is not very evident till after a 
minute examination. 


Louis the Sixteenth distributing his Benefactions, by 


M. Hersent; width, 8 feet; height, 5 feet. 

During the rigorous winter of 1788, the beneficent 
nature of Louis induced him to visit the villages in 
the neighbourhood of Versailles, for the purpose of re- 
lieving the wants of the peor cottagers. 

The scene here represented passes at the entrance 
of a village, from whence the palace of Versailles is 
seen in the distance; the country is covered with 


_snow, and fires are lighted in the open air, by the 


orders of the King, who is distributing money to the 
peasantry who surround him, overflowing with grati- 
tude towards him for his liberality. The truth with 
which the country costume is represented, adds to 
the picturesque effect; while the effect of the snow, 
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the trees stripped of their leaves, all tending to add to 
the wintry appearance, is represented with equal sen- 
timent and science. 7 


- The establishment of the Fuundlings Hospital, by 
Madlle. Louise Mauduit. 
In this interesting picture is represented Vincent 
‘de Paul, the Founder of the Institution, the Governor 
Brulard de Sillery, Mdlle. de Miramion, Mdlle. Le- 
gras, the Superior and Founder of the Ladies Charity, 
and Mdlle. de la Fayette, who are divesting them- 
selves of their jewels, and are presenting them as gifts 
’ to the Institution. 


444. The Museum Staircase, by M. Isabey. 

The general effect and harmony which is so con- 
spicuous in this little masterpiece, the taste, grace, 
lightness, touch, and colouring, all tend to shew that 
the artist possesses, in a high degree, the proper 
talents to sustain a high reputation. The architec- 
ture loses here nothing of its purity from the grada- 
tions of distant colouring ; the perspective is regular, 
the figures are admirable, and full of life and action. 

From No. 224 to 236, are thirteen pictures by 
M. Demarne, painter. of landscape, animals and 


buildings, of acknowledged celebrity. 
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Arr. XI. Review of the new Picture now exhibiting 
with others,in Mr. West’s Gallery, Pall-mall, of Death 
on the pale Horse, or the Opening of the Seals. By Ben- 
jamin West, Esq. President of the Royal Academy, 
&c. &c. &c. 


Tue progress of the arts in this country has been by no 
means rapid, yet it has been sure and certain, as the growth 
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of public opinion. A few years ago England had no 
school of artists, held no name among the nations of 
Europe for renown in fine art, one of the most prominent 
characteristics and consequences of high civilization and 
great mental acquirements. When Reynolds arose to 
astound the world with the brilliancy of his genius, he 
found no school, no race of artists; he had both to form; 
and he succeeded in a degree, although it is a question 
whether he has not done more harm by his example and 
his works, than he has done good by his precepts. His pre- 
cepts were, Michelangiolo and the grand style; his works 
were, Reynolds and meretricious splendour, sometimes ris- 
ing to sublimity, but never missing dignity and character. 

From that time till very lately, no one artist sustained 
the dignity of epic and historic art, but the venerable . 
painter of the present picture, who for nearly three-fourths 
of a century stood almost aloneas an historical painter; and 
during the whole of which time he has held a reputation 
deservedly brilliant. Patronised by his sovereign, his best 
works decorate the royal halls of Windsor ; yet no indivi- 
dual or private patronage encouraged 14 solitary efforts 
to maintain the rank of an historical painter. A few 
years only have elapsed, that, almost in the close of his 
career, and at an age that the faculties of most men are 
in decay, he produced his Christ healing the Sick in the 
Temple, which he intended as a present for the country 
of his birth ; but the munificence* of forty nobleman and 
gentlemen, members of the British Institution, bought the 
picture at a then unexampled price, for the work of a 
living artist, extolled the picture, and called the public 
attention to it in an equally extraordinary degree, although 
the work was by no means superior, nay, scarcely equal, 


* The names of these munificent patrons are detailed at page 280 


of this volume, in our description of Mr. West’s commemorative 
medal. 
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to many of his former works, with which the public were 
Jess acquainted; yet this picture, through the influence of 
the above-named Institution, attracted that public notice, 
which all the venerable President’s prior, and more able 
works, had failed in obtaining. . 

Stimulated by these laudations, and aorkis hyseiiae 
deserved, encouragements, the President boldly ventured 
at a patriarchal aye, on his extensive work of Christ re- 
jected by the Jews, which, considering his great age, was 
an extraordinary production of varied merit, and Saat 
the unabated vigour of his mind. | 

The public, the general public we mean, began now to 
know and appreciate the talents of Mr. West, and of his- 
torical painting. His former, and better works, began to 
be enquired after, and the only legitimate line of noble 
art began to be fostered. ‘The pictorial patriarch received 
abundantly the rewards of his steadiness, his perseverance, 
and chivalrous adoration of his art. Placed by his talents 
at the head of the English school, he had not the happi- 
ness of forming a school of his own class, so completely 
had the fascinating powers of his predecessor, Reynolds, 
added to the self-love of the British public, crammed the 
Academy, and the national school at large, with pupils, 
and imitators, and a legion of portrait painters. 

The British Institution relieved the nation from a por- 
tion of this odium ; and subjects of history, poetry, ima- 
gination, domestic life and fancy, took the place of a few 
of the portraits ; and Mr West’s attachment to the nobler 
walk of art received both praise and reward. Mr. West’s 
merits, as an artist, have yet to be considered; but the. 
subject is too important to be discussed in a notice of the 
latest of his works, but shall not fail to receive its due 
attention at a future period. 

Every body has heard, and most have seen, the fine 
sketch of this picture, which was exhibited in the Louvre, 
at Paris, a few years ago, and has long graced the 
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painter’s own gallery, in Newman-street. Many have often 
regretted that he did not paint it ona large scale; and to 
remove those regrets, he has painted it, with several altera- 
tions, the result, we are informed, of profound study and 
deep meditation of the subject. Whether such regrets are 
removed in the opinion of the painter and his friends, we 
know not; but the only regrets we feel,.and we rank our- 
selves among his warmest friends and admirers, is, that he 
either did not paint it earlier in life, or have left the world 
still to have regretted the non-execution of so magnificent 
adesign. ‘The promises that the sketch gave were almost 
impossible to a mortal pencil to execute; and the unac- 
complishable wishes for the execution of a picture from it, 
would have left a ray around the head of our venerable 
friend, of which he himself, perhaps, through the ill-advice 
of injudicious friends, has deprived himself. In short, we 
fear, and we hesitate. in pronouncing our opinion, after 
several views, that it is, from Mr. West, a complete 
failure, and does not raise him so much above his former 
works, as the sublime sketch gave expectations of ; not but 
the picture possesses sublime passages; but they are 
matched in patchwork finery, with bombast, tinsel, and the 
bathos. The ideal figure of the Messiah, which was not in 
the sketch, stretching forth his nerveless arms, and his com- 
panion, the modern cuirassier, with all his personal and 
equestrian appointments, must bear us witness to the jus- 
tice of these remarks. The tangible facts of the British 
Ensign and Standard, and the allegories which assail them, 
make us regret, again and again, the completion of this 
grand epic design, and more than all, the alterations that 
have been made from it. ‘There seems some such feeling, 
for this highly-praised sketch, of which a French critic 
characteristically asserted, “ that it is the most difficult 
of subjects which the pencil of man could undertake ; 
but the painter has winLep it, and it has been DONE,” @s 
not exhibited, as was the case with the Christ. Rejected, 
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and the comparison cannot well be so easily made; but 
we have now before us a fine outline etching from it, and 
from which we draw our comparisons. 

The opening of the fourth seal, as detailed in the 6th 
chapter, and 7th and Sth verses of the Revelations,— 
* And when he had opened the fourth seal, [ heard the 
voice of the fourth beast say, Come and see —and I 
looked, and behold a paLE HorRsE, and his name that 
sat on him was Death; and Hell followed with him; 
and power was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with the sword, and with hunger, and 
with death, and with the beasts of the earth,” is a sublime 
and truly epic subject ; and in the design, as exhibited in 
the sketch, Mr. West has treated it with sublimity and 
effect. Although in the picture,some parts beam with gran- 
deur ; some would, from any other artist, almost provoke 
a smile; yet, on the whole, though hastily and slightly 
‘painted, it is a wonderful production for an octogenarian 
painter. Mr. West’s high and hardly-earned reputation 
is too firmly grounded to suffer by any part of this picture, 
which gives greater interest to the Wouge, the RecuLus, 
and the Acrippina of our venerable President. 


- 
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Art. XII. Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Pain- 
ters and Engravers. By Michael Bryan, in 2 vol. 4to. 
Carpenter and Son, O/d Bond-street. 


WE congratulate the admirers of the fine arts on the ap- 
pearance of a work, which we consider to be as useful in 
its plan, as it will be found interesting to those who are’ 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the biography, as 
well as with the merits of the most distinguished artists who 
have appeared in the different schools, and at the respective 
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periods. To a biographical account of each master, is 
added a critical summary of the peculiar characteristics 
by which his works are distinguished, which appear to us 
to be the result of profound meditation, directed by init 
ment and experience. 

. For the satisfaction of our readers, we have ‘eiaelanaile a 
few extracts from the work, by which they may be able 
io form some jadgment of the manner in which it is 
executed. . | 

The following is the commencement of the Intro- 
duction. 

“The benign influence which the cultivation of the fine 
arts has produced on the civilization of society, through 
the different ages of the world, is so universally admitted, 
that any further disquisition on their excellence may be 
deemed superfluous; but, in presenting a work of this 
nature to the public, it may be expected that something 
should be said respecting the attributes of painting, as well 
as of its origin, and of its progress. © 

“ Painting, which is deservedly ranked as one of the 
most important and interesting of the liberal arts, has been 
too frequently considered as merely calculated to charm 
the eye, and to gratify the senses; hut a more deliberate 
reflection will convince us, that it has a nobler claim to 
our estimation, and that its powers are capable of contri. 
buting to our instruction, not less than to our delight. 

‘‘ The painter’s art, in the exercise of its more elevated 
faculties, inspires the mind with. a taste for whatever is 
good, as well as what is beautiful; fills the heart with the 
most salutary sensations, and promotes the love of virtue 
and the abhorrence of vice. Every agreeable impression 
of which our ideas are susceptible, from the contemplation 
of the rich and varied scenes displayed by nature, living 
or inanimate, painting has the power of producing. Its 
productions instil into mankind a love of order, of sym- 
metry, of harmony of parts, and of general beauty. By 
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an admirable effort of human genius, painting offers to 
our regard every feature of universal nature; its empire -- 
extends through every age, and over every country; it 
presents us with the events of the most remote antiquity, 
as well as those of which we are the witnesses ; and places 
in our view the most distant objects, not less than those by 
which we are immediately surrounded. In this respect, 
this admirable art may be said to surpass even nature her- 
self, which can only set before us such objects as are ac- 
tually present. 

~ © The accomplished painter may be affirmed to possess 
_ an universality of talent, He is an historian, a poet, the 
faithful imitator, or rather the rival of nature, and, by the 
magic operation of his art, the enchanted vision is carried 
up into the mansions of celestial being, or descends into 
the regions of the unblest. 

«* Historic painting, from the sublime style by schists it 
ought to be characterised, the choice of- objects which 
concur in its arrangements; and the expansive stretch of 
imagination of which it is susceptible, deservedly occupies 
the most exalted rank in the various depariments of the 

rt. Though the historical painter may be supposed to 
limit the exercise of his talents to such pictures as repre- 
sent the events of history, yet we usually compreliend, 
under that denomination, whatever relates to mythology 
or the ancient fable ; this license is also extended to such 
subjects as are found in the epic or tragic poets, and even 
to the most interesting fictions of romance. This exten- 
sive range offers to the painter of history an almost un- 
bounded dominion, and confers on him the pre-eminence 
to which he is justly entitled. 

“ In allotting to historic painting this honourable dis- 
tinction, we would by no means be suspécted of a disposi- 
tion to degrade any other branch of this interesting art. 
Unquestionably, the painter who can successfully imitate — 
a visible object, is an estimable artist; but it cannot 
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reasonably be denied, that he who succeeds in the higher 
walk of art, by the representation of objects the most dif- 
ficult to be accomplisbetl may be presumed to possesg 
superior endowments.” 

From among the various lives, we extract the following 
from that of Lionardo da Vinci. 

“ Vasari, and other biographers, have dated the birth of 
this illustrious artist in 1445, but it has been satisfactorily 
ascertained by Carlo Amoretti, in his Memorie Storiche di 
Lionardo da Vinci, and by Durazzini, in his Elogio degli 
Illustri Toscani, that he was born at the Castle of Vinci, 
situated in the lower vale of the Arno, in 1452. He was 
the son of Pietro da Vinci, a notary, of the Signory of 
Florence, who perceiving, from the infantine sketches he 
amused himself with in his childhood, a decided inclina- 
tion for the art of painting, determined to assist his natural 
propensity, hy procuring him the advantages of a techni- 
cal education. He was placed under the tuition of An- 
drea Verocchio, a friend of his father, who was an eminent — 
master of design, and possessed a distinguished reputation 
as a sculptor, an architect, and a painter. ‘The extraor- 
dinary faculties of the pupil secured the attentive cultiva- 
tion of the preceptor, and his progress in the art was such, 
that in a short time he was able to assist his instructor as 
a coadjutor. Verocchio having been employed by the 
~ monks of S. Salvi, at Valombrosa, to paint an altar-piece 
for their church, representing the Baptism of Christ, Lio- 
nardo was entrusted to paint the figure of an angel, and 
performed his task with such beauty and correctness of 
design, and such felicity of execution, that the rest of the 
picture was totally eclipsed ; and tradition reports, that 
Verocchio was so much mortified at the discomfiture, that 
he relinquished the pencil for ever. 

“ Lionardo now entered the world with the sanguine 
expectations of youth, beloved for the grace and urbanity 
of his manners, and beheld with admiration for the extent 
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and variety of his acquirements. His studies had not been 
confined to painting. He was an able architect, had a 
perfect knowledge of anatomy, was extremely well skilled 
in mechanics, a master of optics and geometry, and had 
applied himself thoroughly to the study of nature and her 
operations. To arts and literature, he added the accom- 
plishments of the body. His person was vigorous, and 
finely formed; he was a poet, a musician, and a master 
of all the favourite exercises. He understood the manage- 
ment of the horse, and was very dexterous in the use of 
arms. The possession of such extraordinary qualities 
soon spread his reputation over all Italy, 

“ After painting sometime at Florence, Lodovico Sforza 
Duke of Milan, invited him to his court, in 1494, where 
he appointed him Director of the Academy of Painting 
and Architecture, which he had recently revived with ad- - 
ditional splendour and encouragement. Lionardo had no 
sooner entered on his office, than he banished all the 
gothic principles established by his predecessor Michelino, 
and introduced the beautiful simplicity of the Grecian and 
Roman siyle. Desirous of rendering the extensive capa- 
city of Lionardo useful, as well as ornamental to the state, 
the Duke of Milan engaged this distinguished engineer in 
the stupendous project of conducting the waters of the 
Adda, from Mortesana, through the Valteline, and the 
valley of Chiavenna, to the walls of Milan,a distance of 
nearly two hundred miles; an enterprise which had 
hitherto been regarded as impracticable. Ltonardo was 
not insensible of the arduousness of such an undertaking, 
and in order to pursue, with greater tranquillity, his studies 
of those branches of philosophy and mathematics, which 
are most applicable to mechanics, he sought retirement at 
Varevola, the seat of his friend, Francesco Melzi, where 
he devoted himself to the most profound research into 
history and antiquity. The impediments of nature gave 
way to the daring efforts of genius and science; and he 
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accomplished this immense work, to the astonishment and 
admiration of all Italy. His principal work, as. a painter, 
was his celebrated large picture of the Last Supper, 
painted for the refectory of the Padri Dominicani, at 
Milan; a performance which history ranks amongst the 
most admirable productions of the art. He chose that 
interesting moment of the subject, when Our Saviour 
foretold to his disciples, that one of them would betray 
him. The surrounding Apostles appear thunderstruck by 
such a prediction ; the most distant from the Redeemer, 
doubtful if they have heard -it. right, are anxiously en- 
quiring of their nearer neighbours the precise meaning of 
the prophecy. Some express. their astonishment, some 
their indignation, whilst others exhibit the most candid 
expression of their innocence. Judas alone, though 
anxious to conceal his guilt, unequivocally discovers him- 
,elfto be the betrayer. It has long afforded matter of re- 
gret, that this admirable picture had not. been painted in 
distemper, instead of a composition’ of oil and varnish, 
which occasioned it to begin:to crumble, and fall to pieces, 
fifty years after it was painted. 

The wars of Italy now began to interrupt the progress 
of Lionardo. In 1500, his patron, the Duke of Milan, 
was overthrown in battle by the French, made prisoner, 
and conducted to France, where he soon after died. 
These disastrous events proved fatal to the arts at.Milan ; 
the academy was suppressed, its professors dispersed, and 
Lionardo \ost every thing except his talents, his applica- 
tion and attractions. The disorders of Lombardy, and 
the downfall of the Sforzi, his protectors, obliged Lionardo 
to quit Milan, and to take refuge at Florence, where the 
arts were still protected by the genial patronage of the 
Medici. Lionardo had not hitherto seen Rome, when the 
elevation of Leo X, to the papal throne induced him to 
visit that capital in 1513, whither he went, under the pro- 
tection of Giuliano di Medici. His residence at Rome 
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not proving agreeable to him, he was induced to accept an 
invitation he received from Francis I. to visit the court of 
France, and was received by that splendid monarch with the 
most flattering attention. The fatigues of the journey, and 
the change of climate, reduced him to a state of languor and 
infirmity, which rendered him incapable of undertaking any 
work of importance. During an indisposition of five years, 
he continued to receive the most attentive marks of that 
monarch’s esteem, who frequently visited him during his 
illness ; and he is said.to have expired in the arms of the 
King, in 1519, aged 67. . 

Asa painter, Lionardo da Vinci may be regarded as the 
first who attempted to reconcile minute and elaborate finish 
with grandeur of idea, and dignity of form. He particularly 
attached himself to the expression of character, and the 
“just delineation of the affections of the mind. If, in this 
sublime department of the art, he was afterwards excelled by - 
Raffaelle, he had, at least, the glory of having opened a 
path, unknown before, which was afterwards so successfully 
trod by Raffaelle himself. His design is correct and pure ; 
and if he did not, like Raffaelle, venture into the region of 
the beautiful ideal, he selected nature in her most perfect 
forms, and gave to his figures a dignity and grace, with 
which the artists of his time were entirely unacquainted. In 
his compositions, like the painters of antiquity, he was an 
enemy to confusion ; and he only introduced into his pictures 
such figures as were essentially necessary to his subject. 
Although it does not appear that he ever sedulously culti- 
vated an acquaintance with the antique, he distinguished 
himself by an elevated taste, and a perfectly correct imita- 
tion of the models he consulted. To him we are chiefly 
indebted for the establishment of the principles of the chtar- 
oscuro, which gave birth to that magical relief, for whieh 
his works, and those of his disciples, are so peculiarly 
remarkable.” 

Our limits will not allow us to give more extracts in 
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the present Number; ; but we propose to ourselves to submit 
a few more from that of Sir Peter Paul Rubens in our next, 
leaving our readers to form their own opinions from the spe- 
cimens before them. 





Arr. XIII. The History and Antiquities of the parochial 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, with Graphical 
Illustrations. By W. G. Moss. Parts 1. and If. Sher- 
wood and Co. Major, Moss, &e. 1817 


Tais graphical illustration of a church that was formerly of 
considerable consequence, but has of late fallen into unme- 
rited obscurity, is to be completed in four such parts as the 
two now before us; when it shall be more fully noticed. ‘The 
proprietor, Mr. Moss, who is also the delineator of the work, 
appears, from his advertisement and announcements, to be 
a young artist, of considerable modesty and talent. We 
assure him, that in spite of his diffidence of his own powers, 
and his flattering commendations of the author of the 
“ Historical, Biographical, and Descriptive Delineations,”’ 
that the graphical illustrations are by far the best portion of 
the work ; for there is in the former an ignorant and offen- 
sive flippancy of style and inanity of matter. 

The drawings are faithful and correct, rather difident in 
boldness, but possess the more essential qualities of fidelity 
of detail, and truth of effect. The line engravings are all 
excellent, and do credit to the various artists employed; and 
the work will, when complete, present a useful description 
of the curious edifice which it describes, and will not dis- 
grace the same shelf that bears the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties and Cathedrals of Mr. Britton. 
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TRANSACTIONS AND OCCURRENCES OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES THAT PATRONIZE AND ENCOU-= 
RAGE THE FINE ARTS. 


Art. XIV. Distribution of Prizes instituted by Order of 
_the King of France, at the Royal Academy of the Fine 
4rts in Paris. 


Towarps the close of the exhibition of the present year, 
His Excellency the Duke de Richelieu, accompanied by the 
Count de Pradel, Director General of the King’s Houshold, 
and the Count de Forbin, Director General of the Royal 
Museums, distributed the prizes instituted by the order of 
the King, to those artists whose works in the current exhibi- 
tion appeared the most remarkable and meritorious in the 
judgment of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, in the follow- 
ing manner, Viz. 

In the historic class ; first rank.—-To M. ABEL DE Pu- 
JOL, for his picture of St. Stephen led to Martyrdom, de- 
scribed at page 387 of our last Number; and toM. Couper, 
for his picture of the Levite of Ephraim, vide page 396 of 
the last Number. 

Second rank.—To M. Hersent, for his picture of Louis 
the Sixteenth distributing his Benefactions in the Winter 
of 1788; and Messrs. Bipautp and Revoit obtained each 
a prize in the same class. ‘The former artist exhibited 
several pictures ; but his best was a View of the Environs 
of Roncighone. The second is indebted for the honourable 
reward he obtained, to his picture of Bayard wounded at 
Brescia, vide p. 389 of our last Number. 

After the distribution of these prizes, His Excellency the 
Duke de Richelieu gave to the following artists the gold 
medal, which they had each obtained from the excellency of 
their several productions, viz. 
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Parnters.—Messrs. Aubert, Barrigue de Fontaineau, 
Berré, Berton, Bitter, Bonnefond, Bouhot, Mademoiselle 
Boutellier, Constantin, Counis, de Dreux, Dorey, Delaval, 
Drolling, Duclaux, Dutac, Gaillot, Granger, Gabriel Gué- 
rin, Paulin Guérin, Hollier, Jacques, Lafond, Lair, Langre~ 
non, Langlacé, Langlois, Leblanc, Mallet, Mademoiselle 
-Mauduit, Millet, Mogneh, Paguest, Mademoiselle Phlipault, 
Scheffer, Madame Servieres, Smith, Thenon, Vignaud, 
Vigneron. tt 

Scutprors. — Messrs. Caldelary, Debay, Lemoine, 
Matte, Romagnesi, and Valois. 

Encravers.—Messrs. Lauguier, Lignon, "Urbain Mas- 
sard and Migneret. 

The enlightened minister, who presided at this ratoredtiue 
ceremony, added to the prizes those delicate eulogiums, 
which doubled their value. His Excellency congratulated 
the artists, who listened to him with emotion, on their sue- 
cess ; who, on their parts, resolved to deserve similar rewards 
at the next year’s exhibition. 


“ 





Art. XV. Royat Acapemy of London. Professor Car- 
lisle’s Lectures on Anatomy. 


On Monday the 24th of November, Professor Carlisle com- 
menced his annual course of lectures to a most crowded 
auditory of students, exhibitors, and visitors, the attendance 
of Academicians and Associates being rather scanty. The 
venerable President, Mr. West, took the Chair, and was 
received with the loudest acclamations. 

The Professor commenced his lectures on anatomy with 
condolence on the loss of the Princess Charlotte ; hints to 
the students on the impiety and irreligious tendency of 
modern publications, and advised them not to read them ; — 
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informed them that true religion was better inculeated from 


orthodox ministers, than schismatics, and hunters after new 
creeds, &c..and that they had better follow such excellent 


" guides, than follow the too-popular practice of every man 


setting up tobe his own divine. He then informed them, that 
he had received no information, nor any benefit from the 
lectures of his predecessors (the learned Hunter and Shel- 
don! !) but what he knew of teaching anatomy to artists, he 
principally derived from the Royal Academicians.. He then 
eulogized the Academy, and its instructions ; asserted there 
was no need of attending any other Society or Institution to 
obtain knowledge in art; and that the Royal Academy, as 
now improved, was the very best in Europe. He then again 
reverted to the indelicacy and indecency of anatomical stu- 
dies and demonstrations.in the lecture room, which, he 
asserted, should be restricted to the private schools in the 
Academy ; yet, in the course of his lecture, he displayed the 
muscles, on the indelicate nude figure of one of the finest 
young men that ever was exhibited as a model of form in © 
the walls of the Royal Academy. 

If such mawkish, insipid notions as these are suffered to 
he put forth from the Academy without exposure, we should 
not be surprised to see the Apollo and the Laocoon decorated 
with fig leaves before, and towels behind, that the Royal 
Academicians may not have indelicate notions excited. Pope 
Paul the Third wanted to reform the Last Judgment of 
Michelangiolo, by painting out the nudities. When this 
was communicated to Michelangiolo, he replied, ‘ that 
what he wished was very little, it might be easily effect- 
ed; for if his Holiness would only reform the opinions 
of mankind, the picture would be reformed of itself.’ It 
really excites one’s disgust, to notice such imbecility. Are. 
we to have the naked majesty of nature bundled and clouted 
up, to spare the indelicate and diseased sensibility of incom- 
petent artists? diseased in two. ways; first, because they 
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cannot see a man naked, without having their morbid deli- 
cacy shocked ; and secondly, at the nervous horror, from 
their conviction of their incapability of drawing him as he 
ought to be drawn. What would Sir Joshua Reynolds have 
said, had he heard a Professor of Anatomy utter such senti- 
ments from the professional Chair of the Royal Academy in- 
his days? It is the duty of a Royal Academy to oppose such 
_ prejudices, instead of sanctioning them ; and to shew that 
there is a sensation of pleasure from the abstracted beauty 
of form, totally unconnected with indelicacy or impropriety. 
Mr. Carlisle says, he has gained all his notions of how to 
address the students, from the hints of Academicians: the 
Academicians of London able to give Mr. Carlisle hints how 
to lecture anatomically to the students! not one of whom, 
except Lawrence or West, know whether the rectus muscle 
of the thigh lies in the chin or the stomach. We are really 
disgusted with this servility of Mr. Carlisle; we have borne 
it for some seasons, and really can bear it no longer. Mr. 
Carlisle said, also, he did not lecture to the Academicians, 
but to the students; the poor students, of course, were the ° 
only ignoramusses that wanted information. Is this the way 
Hunter would have talked to the Academicians in the time 
of Reynolds? Every historical painter knows how much his 
anatomical studies require brushing up, as it were, every 
year ; and how much more must portrait painters require it, 
who shew, by their works, how little they know; and even 
this little, Mr. Carlisle insinuates needs no increasing. 
Shallow, time-serving flattery ! We wonder the Academicians 
could sit patiently in their chairs, and not have their faces 
tingle at such grossness; if there are any among them who 
have noble feelings, we pity them. 

To return again to the silly affectation about the impro- 
priety of exhibiting nakedness to the students. We shouid 
not be surprised, if in a short time an act of Council should 
be passed, to prevent the model in the Life Academy ever 
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appearing without his pantaloons, or the students be allowed 
to draw from the female more than her ancles and her 
shoulders. . 

* The delight of seeing the Venus de Medici,” says Rey- 
nolds, whom, we presume, was as pure as Mr. Carlisle, 
without making such squeamish pretensions to it, “ is the 
delight resulting from the contemplation of perfect beauty ; 
and this, which is, in truth, intellectual pleasure, is, in 
many respects, incompatible with what is merely addressed to — 
the senses, such as that with which 1¢NoRANCE and LEVITY 
always contemplate elegance of form.” — Discourse the 


Ninth. We advise Mr. Carlisle to read this, “ to, mark, 


learn and inwardly digest it,” before he ventures again to 
put forth such notions from behind his lecture table ; which, 
if adapted, would be the destruction and the ruin of the art, 
which is now so successfully beginning to bud in England, 
and would sap it to its very root and foundation. 


Mr. West’s Lecture to the Students. 


A lecture was delivered to the students of the Royal Aca- 
demy, on Friday morning, the 12th of December, by their 
President, Mr. West. It consisted of observations on the 
principles of colour, and on the application of those princi- 
ples to the art of painting. The President began, by ob- 
serving, that light is the source of colour, and that the 
colours of the rainbow are to be considered as a rule for the 
distribution of colours in a picture. In order more clearly 
to express his idea, the venerable President exhibited a 
painting which he had executed for the occasion, containing 


_ the representation of two globes ; one of which was colour- 


less, and the other tinted with the prismatic colours. On 
the former, he pointed out the existence of central light, 
shade, and reflection; of which all natural objects partake, 
as they are all in some degree round ; by the second, he 
explained how the colours of the rainbow expressed the dif- 
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ferent degrees of light, half light, and reflection, and shewed 
how perfectly well the arrangement of these colours was 
adapted to the purposes of painting. Considered in this 
light, he maintained that the cartoons of Raffaelle are among 
the finest specimens of composition of colour, and referred 
particularly to the Charge to Peter, Paul preaching at 
Athens, and Elymas struck Blind, as proofs of that pain- 
ter’s attention to the principles of colour, which he had here: 
laid down. ‘Titian did not-understand the true arrangement 
of colour until he had visited Rome, in an advanced period 
of his life, and after Raphael had fixed it on unerring prin- 
ciples. | 

Mr. West then reminded the students of the great advan- 
tages they possessed in the Elzin Marbles and Cartoons of 
Raffaelle ; and after advising them to attend to the cultiva- 
tion of their minds, as much as to the attainment of facility 
in manual execution, concluded his lecture by expressing 
his intention of publishing, at some future period, a more 
full and minute explanation of the principles he had thus 
slightly indicated. 


BIENNIAL ADJUDICATION OF PRIZES. 


Tue biennial distribution of medals offered to the students 
who were the most successful candidates in Painting, Seulp- 
ture, Architecture and Drawing, took place on Wednesday 
evening last, at the Royal Academy. ‘The prizes were de- 
livered by Mr. West, in the following order. 

In AncuirectrorE.—To Mr. Smiru, for an original de- 
sign of an Academy of Arts, the gold medal. To Mr. 
Paterson and Mr. Smirke, a silver medal ; each for draw- . 
ings from actual measurement of Waterloo Bridge. 

In Parnrine.—Mr. R. Carruthers obtained the first silver 
medal, for his Copy from the Holy Family, by Correggio ; 
and Mr. Wyatt the: second, for his Copy of the same pic- 
ture, the property of Earl Grosvenor. 
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In Scupture.—Mr. Scoular received the gold medal, 
for an original composition of the Judgment of Paris. Mr. 
_ Heffernan and Mr. Scoular received the first and second 
medals, for models from a living figure; and Mr. Bonomi 
_ and Mr. Garrard, for models from the antique. Mr. C. G. 
Christmas received the first, and Mr. W. Ross the second, 
for drawings from the life: and Mr. Behnes and Mr. Ed- 
wards the same, for drawings from the antique. 

Though two historical paintings were this year presented 
presented for the gold medal, neither was considered of suffi- 
cient merit to obtain it. In each of these classes, except- 
ing those of the gold medals, three medals are offered, 
according to the different degrees of excellence in the pro- 

ductions ; but not more than two were this year delivered in 
any of those classes. 

Wednesday, December 10.-—B. West, President. 

New Councit.—J. Jackson, J. peerage J. Yeun, and 
A. W., Calcott, Esqrs. 

Op Councit.—W. Mulready, A. E. mice T. Phil- 
lips, and M. A. Shee, Esqrs. 

Visirors In THE Lire ACADEMY, NEW List.—H. Fuseli, 
T. Phillips, M. A. Shee, and J. Ward, Esgqrs. 

Oxp List.—Sir W. Beechey, W- Mulready, W. Owen, 
R. Smirke, and H- Thomson, Esqrs. 

Visirors IN THE PaInTING SCHOOL, NEW List. — 
W. Mulready, M.A. Shee, H. Thomson, and, D. Wilkie, 
Esqrs. 

Oxtp Last. —Sir W. Beechey, Sir Thos. Lawrence, 
J. Northcote, and J. Ward, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected, G. Dance, and J. Farrington, Esqrs. 

Liprarian-—lhomas Stothard, Esq. 

Keeper —Henry Fuseli, Esq. 

Secretary.—Henry Howard, Esq. 
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Answer of the Royal Academy to the Petition of thew 
Architectural Students. 

Our readers must remember the petition and debate 
thereon, with the spirited resolutions that accompanied 
them, from the Architeetural Students of the Royal Acade- 
my, detailed in page 126 of our Fourth Number, and 258 et 
seq. of the Fifth, and more particularly the details of Mr. 
Elmes’s labours for some years past to obtain the highly ne- 
- cessary establishment of a distinct Royal Academy of Archi- 
tecture. We request their serious attention to the whole of 
these two articles, and inform them that the following is 
the answer of the Royal Academy to their petition. 


GENTLEMEN, Royal Academy, July 19, 1817. 


The petition of the ArcHirEctrurat StuDENTSs. in the 
Royal. Academy has been laid before the President and 
Council; and I am desired to acquaint you, that the Presi- 
dent and Council, viewing it as a proof of the ardour which 
the architectural students feel in the pursuit of their art, 
have received it in good part, and will give it such attention 
as the general circumstances of the establishment will allow. 


Tam, Gentlemen, &c. 
(Signed) Henry Howarp, R. A. Sec. 
To Mr. George Bailey. 
Mr. Thomas Lee. 





Art. XVI. British Institution Jor Promoting the Fine 
Arts in the United Kingdom. 


Announcement of their approaching Exhibition. 
Tux Directors of this excellent Institution have given notice 
that the pictures, &c. intended for exhibition and sale in 
the British Gallery in Pall Mall, the ensuing season, must 
be sent there for the inspection of the committee, on Friday 
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the 16th, and Saturday the 17th of January next, between 
the hours of ten o’clock in the forenoon, and five in the af- 
ternoon, after which time no picture or other work of art 
will be received. 

They request particular attention to the following regu- 
lations. 7 
1, Each picture is to be marked on the back with the 
name of the artist whose performance and property it is: 
and if more than one be sent they must be numbered. 

2. Written accounts must be sent, addressed to the 
keeper, containing the names of the respective subjects, as 
proposed to be inserted in the catalogue, together with their 
prices, with or without their frames, and the name and resi- 
~ dence of the artist. 

3. No quotation exceeding four lines can be insenbeaes in 
the catalogue ; nor can any picture be admitted without a 
frame, or that is not for sale, unless by special order. 

4. Portraits, drawings in water colours, and architectural 
drawings are inadmissible. 


Progress of the Students, and Private Exhibition of their 
Works. 


< A new era is receiving its date, genius is countenanced, and 

emulation will follow.” Walpole. 

The season allotted for studying the finest works of the 
best masters, both ancient and modern, closed on Saturday, 
the 6th of this month (December), on which day, with the 
Monday following, they were exhibited to the friends of the 
Directors and Subscribers, and those of the respective 


artists. © ee 
The following studies were made, viz. 


Drawings from the Cartoon of Elymus, by Messrs. Christ- 
mas, ‘I’. Christmas, Bewicke, I’, and C. Landseer, Coles, 
and George Ward. 

Boaden—A Landscape, composition. Ditto, from Niobe. 
Copy from Mr. Stokes’s Wilson. Studies from the Min- 
strel and Studious Boy by Sir J. Reynolds, — 
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Samuel—Copy from Mr. Stokes’s Wilson. 

Werge—Study from Niobe. Copy of Mr. Morland’s heibie 
sins. Ditto of Mr. Stokes’s Wilson. e 

- Elton—Copy of Mr. Morland’s Parmegiano. F 

Satchwell—Copy in miniature of Sir Joshua’s Robinetta. 

Reinagle, senior, R. A.—Studies from Mr. Morland’s Pous- 
sins. Copies of Mr. Stokes’s and of Mr. West’s Wilson. - 

Mrs . Groves—Copy in miniature of Dobson’s portrait of 
himself. 

Linton— eid a of Mr. Morland’s Poussins ‘and Mr. Stokes’ s 
Wilson. * | 

Newell—Copy of the Minstrel. 

- —Studious Boy and Robinetta of Sir J. Rey 

Tudor—Copies from Mr. Morland’s Poussins—Mr. Stokes’s 
Wilson. 

Miss Ross—Copies in miniature of Robinetta and Minstrel. 

Miss Blanchard—Copies in miniature of the Minstet and 
Robinetta. 

Miss E. Maskall—Copy of Hodges Welsh Bridge, a and Mr. 
Morland’s Poussins. 

Childe—Copies from Mr. Morland’s Poussins and Mr. 
Stokes’s Wilson. 

Miss Maskall—Copy from the Minstrel. 

Partridge—Study from Studious Boy. 

Steevens—Copies of “ Minstrel”—Studious Boy and Robi- 
netta. 

Monday—Copies of Robinetta—Studious Boy, and Mr. 
Morland’s P. Veronese. 

Starke—Copy of Mr. West’s Wilson. 

Vincent—Copy of Mr. West’s and Mr. Stokes’s Wilson. 

John Ward—Copy from Mr. Stokes’s Wilson. 

Barber, junior, of ite ale of Dobson’s portrait 
of himself. 

Scott—Copy of Mr. Stokes’s Wilson and Mr. West’s ditto. 

Irving—Copies of Robinetta, Minstrel, Studious Boy, and 
Mr. Burke. 
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T..Wyatt—Copies of Studioas Boy, Minstrel; and Mr. 
» Burke. > 

Hastings—Copy of Minti, 

Tannock—Copies, of ‘Studious Boy, Minstrel, and Mr. 

Burke. » 

Emerson— Studies ite Minstrel and Studious Boy. 

The copies) and studies in’ oil colours were all in good 
taste, and proved the great utility that the Institution has 
been to the rising artists, and, at the same time did honour 
to the respective artists and amateurs who studied this sea- _ 
son in'the British’Gallery. But the grand attractions of the 
Gallery were the fine chalk drawings made from the Car- 
toon, the full size of the originals. 

It was really delightful to observe the universal sympathy 
that affected all the visitors at the Gallery on seeing the 
drawings from the Cartoons exhibited there. If one listen- 
ed tothe: remarks, they were, “ Is that expression correct ? 
Is this drapery right ? This St. Paul is better than that, or 
he has caught the feeling of Elymas better than the other ?”’ 
and so on—then reference was made to the Cartoon, and 
then again to the drawings, so that the beauties of both 
were vividly impressed on the public attention, and the 
people retired to their homes more alive to the value of such 
works, and better prepared for similar productions of their 
own countrymen. The substantial good done to the public 
feeling, and the student’s taste, is beyond calculation. ‘The 
Directors deserve the thanks of the country for their con- 
‘sistent perseverance, and if they go on next year, and the 
year after, they will have our gratitude from the bcttom of 
our souls, and deeper, if there be any place deeper in our 
natures. We no longer hear of “* Lord, my dear, who is 
that? No. 276, ‘* Why, portrait’ of Mrs. Todd.” Is she 
not very like Susan Marshall about the eyes. “ No,” 
plies the other, “ but about the mouth there is rcatien 
i think.” Then again, “& Who is that,” No. 1046—*“ Why, 
portrait of Lieutenant Williams, of the London volunteers, in 
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“the full dress of his corps.” Who is that? No. 947. “ Por- 
trait of the Infant Daughter of S. T. W , Esq. and her 
Dog, with a view of his Country Seat, and favourite Hunter 
grazing. No. 193. Portrait of ‘Bell Weather, the cele- 
brated Ram, the property of H. K. Esq. No. 764. Por- 
trait of the Prize Pig Bristle, belonging to 'T. Bs Esq. of- 
&c. No. 149. Portrait of a Lady. 143. Ditto, of a Gen- 
tleman. 144, View of the Entrance to ‘¢ Wheal Friend- 
ship,” a Tin Mine, property of Earl of, &c. Then they 
look for the History and Fancy Pieces, After a long hunt 
amidst General Officers, Presidents of Free Masons So- 
cieties, &c. 3; one is found, viz. Portrait of Master K.as St. 
John !—then another, viz. Portrait of Miss K. as Lavinia, 
with the following original quotation ; 





“ The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth.” 
THOMSON. 
And then another, viz. Portrait of Miss R, as Black Eyed 


Susan. 
——‘ She waved her lily hand.” 


and then the whole is wound up by the following immor- 
tal attempt at a fancy piece, viz. Portrait of the Hon. 
Mrs, C , as Miranda, her eldest daughter Miss Marian 
C , as Ariel, and her Black Servant Joha, as Caliban, 
with a view of her pleasure grounds for the enchanted 
Island, and a corner of Miss Marian’s, favourite piano forte, 
to imitate the znvisible music!—And so on in endless 
round, till one retires hot and weary, with eyes aching,’ 
body sinking, and heart beating, from want of intellectual 
excitement. Nature looks cold by the side of Dutch ver- 
milion; and Cremlitz white, and the loveliness in the room as 
fageed and exhausted as ourselves. This has been the pro- 
gress of the art for 50 years, and if the Royal Academy had 
been the only Institution, would have been so for 500 more ; 
but better prospects are now opening, and better taste is 
now forming; and if the Directors persevere, they will 
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see their most sanguine hopes realized, and their enemies 
silenced as effectually as their warmest friends could wish. 
Nothing is requisite but simple and consistent perseverance 
an the plan now adopted. | 

Mr. T. Landseer’s drawing of the head of Elymas was 
very fine indeed; he had caught better than any of the 
others the expression, and expressed it ina painter like and 
masterly hand. ©. Landseer’s expressions were all good) 
but except the head of the Lictor, the mode of handling 
the chaik was too hard, and inclined to manner; but he 
felt evidently what Raffaelle wished to express, and, how- 
ever incomplete in his mode of expressing his feeling and 
comprehension by his port-crayon, his taste appears true 
and penetrating. Neither of these young men had any 
large drawing, owing to the interruption of the Academy. 
The large Cartoon of Mr. Bewick was also very fine. 
There was not an expression he had not reflected upon and 
caught; his character of St. Paul did honour to his com- 
prehension of Raffaelle ; he had not handled his chalk with 
the taste and ease of his drawings at the Museum, belong- 
ing to Mr, Hamilton, but his drawing was solid and cor- 
rect, a foundation on which he may hereafter, build with 
security. It was found fault with because there was not 
what was ealled “ colour enough” in the drapery of St. 
Paul; but in our opinion, to attempi to gain colour in the 
lights, when a picture is translated into black and white, 
generally makes them smutty.* One of the faces of the 
Lictors was also a little too forward in keeping, and wanted 
the beauty of the original. Mr. Christmas’s and his bro- 
ther’s united drawings were very interesting to every body, 
they were offered £100. for them, which will no doubt,, 
silence all iurther questions as to the utility of making 
such /arge drawings. Indeed, there was not this year a 
single whisper on that head, the prejudice may be there- 
fore considered as silenced for ever; and every other 


* See Reynolds, om Rubens’s Prints. Tour to Flander’s, Vol. 2. 
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against the higher walk, will equally sink into Lethean 
forgetfulness, by a little more simple perseverance on the 
part of the Directors and the Students. 

Mr. Christmas, who is intended for a painter, displayed ~ 
great power of working his chalk; the knee of Elymas and 
drapery about it, was as fine a bit of dashing fiery handling 
as one would wish to see—hut he had slurred the expressions, 
and he must take great care he do not suffer his hand thus 
to get the better of him in his next attempt; the young man 
by Sergius Paulus must be excepted ; this was exactly as it 
ought to be. His brother, who is not studying tobe a painter, 
had seized the expression and feeling of the young Lictor 
with great taste; but his whole style is a little inclined to 
manner, that is one way of doing every thing; he has less 
of it than he had, and by careful study of nature, may get 
rid of it altogether. In power, the former has improved 
greatly since last year, but his expressions last year were 
scrutinized with more thought and hla i attention, which 
proves he has the feeling. 

This is written from a deep interest in the success and 
fate of these young students; the writer never in his life 
criticised individual works before, directly, or indirectly : 
it is not his business or habit so to do; on this ground he 
does not speak of any of the drawings executed by others. 
The public papers which spoke of the drawings did them 
justice; the writer of this criticism does not wish to say 
any thing, where he has no right to expect attention. 
Most sincerely does he hope, that these young men, 
who give such fair promise, will avoid not only in their 
progress, the vicious ignorances of Academic art, but the 
petty passions of its petty professors; they must be as 
liberal in their conduct as extensive in their views—they 
must have but one common cause, viz. The advance of 
the-higher department, for on them it will rest. To attain 
this, they must unite sincerely, with hand and heart, assist 
each other by advice—never chuckle in secret ata fault of a 
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brother student, and praise it with canting self-congratula- 
tion as a beauty,—never suffer their minds to yield to the 
mean whispers of mean policy, have no secrets, but be con- 
tent that all shall be as great as themselves who will un- 
dergo the same fatigue. Be open, honourable and daring, 
making no concealment of their intentions, but publicly 
declaring them, giving to all the option of opposing or 
supporting them. Meanness and intrigue are the refuges 
of mean feelings and meaner intellects; the compensation 
nature in kindness bestows to reconcile her deficiencies. 
One thing was so palpable, that every body was struck by 
it, viz. That the Cartoon’was as fresh, as safe, and as_un- 
Injured as when it came from Hampton Court; where 
were the calumniators and inventors of spunging, rubbing, 
scratching and kicking ?—~-We looked and found them 
not. Indeed some Academicians avowed to a friend, that 
no injury had been sustained either in the Ananias or 
Elymas ; and so ends this tale of envious bustling medio- 
crity. 

What a Cartoon is this of Elymas!—St. Paul, keen, 
intense, vigorous and fiery! turning with inspired power, 
darting his look with the pouncing air of a hawk, as if 
every body who crossed the ray of his eyes would be cut, 
as with a two-edged razor !—his arm dashed out, express- 
ing the energetic indignation of his soul, as if electrical 
fluid was rushing along it to the fingers’ tip into the eyes 
of Elymas, and had blinded him like a blast! “ And now 
behold the hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a season; and immedi- 
ately there fell on him a mist and a darkness, and he went 
about seeking some to lead him by the hand.” 

There he stands with one leg timidly still, that he may 
not move till he is sure of his ground, and his hands and 
the other leg out, feeling about him, with a nervous 
shrinking, as if every finger was as sensitive, “ as the 
horns of cockled snails,” or as if his hands were impaled 
and every breath of air from the slightest movement of 
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others made them quiver to the quick. The sympathy of 
the Lictors, and the clenched mouthed surprise of the 
Roman, Sergius Paulus, which expresses scorn even at his 
own conviction, make up a chain of interest in the art ; 
there is a want of beauty in this Cartoon, but in decided 


expression, it is not surpassed by any of the others. 
x % # 





Art. XVII. ANNouNcEMENT oF Works IN Hann, 
NOVELTIES IN ART, &C, ABOUT TO BE OFFERED TO 
THE Pustic. 


Tee SaLoon or ARTs is now removed from Maddox- 
street, to the Rooms in Old Bond-street, where the 
Water Colour Society used formerly to. make their 
Annual Exhibition. We think it our bounden duty to 
acquaint our readers of the re-opening to public view, 
of a Collection so well worthy their particular attention. 
On a former occasion we noticed the many noble pro- 
ductions with which it abounded, and which it would be 
well for our own artists to contemplate, both with a 
view to increase their ideas of their art, and to acquaint 
themselves with the different styles of the old masters 
and their genuine works, a knowledge in which the 
greatest part of our painters, high and low, are ex- 
tremely deficient. No doubt many will be surprised 
at this assertion, and the most ignorant will be the most 
indignant; but the case is nevertheless so, and they 
will do well, if, instead of being angry with those who 
wish them success, and advise them for their own 
good, they will take the hint and make use of every en- 
deavour to do away the imputation. We find consi- 
derable additions have been made to the coilection ; 
among which are a picture by Leonardo da Vinci, two 
by Titian, a large and beautiful picture by Andrea del 
Sarto, and various others of high rank: and a very su 
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perb collection of the high finished miniatures of sacred - 
subjects, to illustrate manuscripts of devotion used in 
the Sacristy of the Vatican. This choice collection, we 
are informed, was purchased by the Abbate Celott, 
about the year 1797. 

The terror of the French revolution, which was then 
spreading through the Italian States, enabled him to 
obtain at a comparatively easy rate, these precious pro- 
ductions of the “ Golden Age of the Arts,” which other- 
wise it would have been almost impossible to procure at 
-any price. It will be evident to any one in the least 
acquainted with works of Art, that they are the per- 
formances of very superior talents; and the Critical 
Amateur will no doubt be delighted to find among them, 
the exquisite productions of APOLLONIO p1I Buon- 
FRATELLI, hitherto unknown in this country. It is 
just matter of surprise, that this painter, so eminent in 
his profession, should be passed over without notice by 
the writers on the art; but his labours having been chiefly 
confined to the Apostolic Sacristy, prevented his repu- 
tation spreading so extensively as it deserved. His 
works are now, after a lapse of near three centuries, 
brought forth to receive the admiration to which they _ 
are so richly entitled. 

It will be evident to the discerning connoisseur, that 
these miniatures were the superb embellishments of the 
magnificent Manuscripts of Devotion or Sacred Litera- 
ture executed at various times by order of the reigning 
Pontiffs, who were distinguished by their love of the Fine 
Arts, and their patronage of men of talents; and also 
of presents made to the Vatican Library by the munifi- 
cence of those who, while they encouraged men of 
genius, employed their abilities on subjects that were 
conducive lo the knowledge of piety and religion. But 

it will be psinful to reflect that such performance 
should have ever been torn from their sanctuary, by the 


5 
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rude hands of ignorant Vandals, and that while the few 
here exhibited have fortunately escaped destruction, 
hundreds of others have beea destroyed by the atrocious 
robbers who knew not how to appreciate them. — 

We shall take another opportunity of speaking more 
particularly on the subject of this Exhibition; in the ~ 
mean time our readers who visit it, will find the Pro- 


-prietor has not been inattentive to their accommodation 


in providing a fully descriptive Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures and Miniatures, but he has also embellished the 
room with mirrors and other decorations that will make 
it to the part of the world where it is situated, a most 
agreeable, we had almost said, fashionable lounge: but ~ 
though our business is with arts, and not fashions, we 
can only say that we shall be always happy to encounter 
our pictorial acquaintance so fashionably occupied as 
making “ the Saloon of Arts” their place of rendezvous 
and daily promenade. 


Mr. James HAKewi.tL, announces a picturesque tour of 


Italy, in illustration of, and with reference to the cele- 
brated works of Addison, Eustace, and Forsyth. The 
first Number will appear early in the spring. 


Canova’s colossal statue of Bonaparte, which was Mie 


seated to the Duke of Wellington, by the King of 
France, is arrived in England, and is placed in Apsley- 
house, his Grace’s London residence. We shall take an 
early opportunity of seeing it, and of pagel ite its 
merits. 


Mr. Nortrucore has lately painted a portrait of ine: late 


Mr. Whitbread, which has been put up in the County- 
hall of Bedford. 


Mr. LonsDALE is painting a whole length of the Duke 


of Hamilton, which is intended to be added to the fine 
collection of family portraits and other pictures at Hamil- 
ton Palace in Clydesdale ; also, a whole length of the 
late Duke of Norfolk for the town-hall at Hereford ; and 
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several other excellent portraits. This gentleman’s prac- 
tice and improvement in his art keep equal pace. His 
portrait of Talma, which he painted while that eminent 
tragedian was in England, received his entire approbation. 
It was pronounced the best and most like that has been 
painted, and in corroboration, he ordered a copy of it to 
‘be made by Mr. Lonsdale, and forwarded to him in Paris. 


Mr. Lestiz has returned from Paris with some clever 
sketches, 


Mr. Atston is commencing a large historical picture. 


Mr. Lawner’s large historical picture is advancing with con- 
siderable rapidity at Rome. 


Mr, G. Hayrer, who is also in Rome, has commenced an 
historical picture of the middle size. 


Mr. Eastiaxe, whose historical portrait of Bonaparte on 
board the Bellerophon obtained him deserved celebrity, 
is also in Rome, and is employed by the Duchess of De- 
vonshire in illustrations of Horace. 


Mr. Joun Varney, the celebrated painter in water colours, 
has changed his residence from Conduit-street, to Great 
Titchfield-street, Cavendish-square, where he is building 

_a new gallery for the display of his works. 


-M. le Comte de Forbin, director-general of the Royal 
Museum in Paris, is making ‘preparations for a voyage to 
Greece. He is to be accompanied by a yourg painter 
from the French Academy at Rome. 


Sir Tuomas Lawrence is painting an equestrian portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington, and has just finished one of the 
lamented Princess Charlotte, of both of which report 
speaks very highly. 

Mr. Dawe, R. A. will shortly publish a half-length portrait 
of the Princess Charlotte, as a companion to the half- 
Jength of Prince Leopold, which is already before the 
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public, and has been mentioned with approbation in one 
of our past Numbers. The same gentleman will also 

_ publish, in the course of the winter, a pair of whole 
lengths of the same illustrious personages ; and an etch- 
ing of their Royal and Serene Highnesses, in their box 
at Covent Garden theatre. He has also published, an 
oval miniature of the Princess, in colours, and will have 
shortly a companion to it of Prince Leopold. 

Mr. Devis has just finished a most beautiful cabinet picture 
of the Apotheosis of the Princess Charlotte and her royal 
infant, which, for beauty of cemposition, richness and 
variety of colouring, and pathos, has been rarely surpass 
ed by an English painter. We are sorry to be obliged 
to defer a more detailed account of it for want of room. 


WILKIE has commenced a second picture for the Prince 
Regent, and chosen as his subject a Scotch Wedding. 


Civic Honours conferred on Messrs. WiLK1E and Haypon. 


During the above gentleman’s tour into his native country, 
which we noticed in our last, he had the freedom of his 
native town (Cupar-Fife) conferred upon him. Nothing 
elevates the fine arts and their professors so much as the 
conferring such honours as were formerly restricted to 
commerce, rank, wealth and renown in arms, on artists, 
particularly when specified for tneir fame in art. So did 
Plympton honour itself and its illustrious citizen, Rey- 
nolds, and so did Plymouth to its promising native Hay- 
don ; a copy of which, with the answer from that extraor- 
dinary young artist, we subjoin, for the pleasure of our 
readers; and to do honour to the conferrers and the re- 
ceivers; and to stimulate other corporations, who have 
eminent brethren, to do likewise. If that of Cupar to Mr. 
Wilkie be alike explicit, we shall feel obliged by a copy 
‘of it, to Insert in our next. 

Borough of Plymouth. —Bz 1t REMEMBERED, that at 
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a Common-hall, of the Mayor and Commona ry, held at 
the Guild-hall, of and within the said borough, on the 
TweEnty-stxta day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, by virtue of a regular notice of 
ten clear days, from Henry WootcomBeE, Esquire, Mayor 
of the said borough. . 

BENJAMIN RoseRT Haynon, of Great Marlborough- 
street, in the City of Westminster, artist, a native of Ply- 
mouth, was nominated and elected a BurGEss or FREE- 
MAN of this ancient borough ; asa testimony of respect 
for his extraordinary merit as an historical painter; and 
particularly for the production of his recent picture, 
THE JUDGMENT oF SoLomon,” a work of such supe- 
rior excellence, as to reflect honour on his birth-place, 
distinction on his name, lustre on the art, and reputation 
on the country. 

REsotvep, That, while the Mayor and Commonalty, 
animated with these sentiments, are anxious to record 
this public tribute to the industry and genius which this 
young artist has displayed in his early performanc, they 
anticipate with confidence, that the same ardour and 
enthusiasm which have hitherto inspired his pencil, will 
stimulate him to bolder exertions for the production of 
still higher excellence. 

Rxsoivep, That the worshipful the Mayor do commu- 
nicate this honorary election to the gentleman who is the 
object of it; together with a copy of this record thereof. 

Resotvep, That the common seal be affixed to the 
foregoing act and proceedings. 

A true copy. L. S. 
(Signed) Hen. WootcomsE, Mayor. 


Answer. 
To Henry Woolcombe, Esq. Mayor of Plymouth. 
SIR, Bopeep, near Hastings, Sept, 14, 1814. 


I beg to express my deep sense of the honour conferred 


>) 
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on me, by you and the Commonalty assembled, in voting 
me the freedom of my native borough. It would perhaps 
be indelicate in me to allude to the high terms in which 
you have thought fit to distinguish me in the record of 
my success, and which if IT am doubtful of deserving at 
this moment, I can assure you, [ will render myself 
worthy of by my future exertions. It argues an advance 
in the state of feeling for art, when artists are thus 
mingled in honour with the great public characters of the 
country—when the highest compliment an ancient bo- 
rough can bestow on those who are not residents, is con- 
sidered as fit a reward for one who endeavours to dignify 
the nation by peaceful arts, as for him who elevates her . 
by warlike actions. The greatness of Italy, of Greece, of 
Ligypt in art, was at a time when their liberties were lost 
and their manners depraved. It is for England to shew 
that a period of refinement is not necessarily accompanied 
with moral degradation—-that the principle is first to 
settle your government, and to secure your rights, and 
them to turn your attention to the genius of the country, 
as it exhibits itself in its various calls. 

The freedom of an English town on such principles is 
indeed a proud distinction, and I shall ever remember the 
last moment of my perception, the swell of my breast, 
when I was thought worthy to be so distinguished. 

Great works to ornament the halls of the ancient 
boroughs of the kingdom are the only means to raise the 
nation, and effectually to rescue it from the calumnies of 
foreigners ; and it gives me inexpressible delight to find 
my birth place the first to give example. to such a system. 

The hope expressed by you and the Commonalty, Sir, 
that the enthusiasm which has hitherto propelled me for- 
ward will not relax, is fatherly and kind ; it is natural you 
should think at my age the honour conferred might inflate 
and weaken, but from my heart and soul I declare it has ~ 


"always been my principle to think nothing done while 
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any thing remains to be done, and something must, always 
remain while nature continues to shine with her aceus- 
tomed beauty. 

I must now take: my isle with every sentiment of re- 
spect, and hope, at the conclusion of another picture, to 
have. the pleasure of personally convincing you all, how 

highly I estimate your public spirit, and how deeply I feel 
your private kindness, and to assure you that whatever 
honours are hereafter heaped on me, I shall ever recall 
with pride and gratitude the period at which I was re- 
membered by the Mayor and Commonalty of Plymouth. 
Iam, Sir, &c. | 
B. R Haypon. 
_H. Wooleombe, Esq. Mayor of Plymouth, &c. 


A new work entitled Delineations of the celebrated City of 
Pompeii, has just been announced as to appear early in 
the new year, consisting of Forty Picturesque Views on a 
large scale, from accurate drawings made in the year 1817, 
by Major Cockburn, of the royal artillery. The plates 
are etched in a free and spirited outline by Pinelli, of 

Rome, and will be finished by W. B. Cooke. 

Mount Vesuvius, from the Bay of Naples, will be given 
as a frontispiece to the work, from an original drawing 
by J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R. A. and engraved by W. 
B. Cooke, in a highly-finished style of Jine engraving. 

The work will contain plans of the City of Pompeii, 
and of its principal buildings, from drawings and actual 

_ Measurement in the year 1817, by Messrs. James Hake- 
well and John Goldicutt, architects. 

__.. The introductoryaccount and letter-press descriptions 
will give the most authentic information to the present 

_ period, and will be illustrated by etchings of graphic 

. and architectural fragments found in the rains of the 
city. 

Another work on Pompeii has also been announced, by 
Messrs, Carpenter and Son, to appear in eight parts, 
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from original drawings, taken on the spot in the present 
year, 1817, by George Townley, Esq. accompanied 
with plans and elevations, and a map of the Campania 
Felice. The plates of the views to be etched and en- 
graved in mezzotinto, of the size of Claude’s Liber 
Veritatis. : 


Mr. Youne, the worthy and esteemed Keeper of the British 
Institution, Engraver in Mezzotinto to H. R. H. the Prince 
Regent, &c. has completed engravings from a series of 
cabinet pictures, transmitted to him by the late Sultan 
Selim ; representing the Portraits of the Emperors of 
Torkey, from Othman, Founder of the Imperial Family, 
to Selim, the Twenty-eighth Emperor. 

A desire to patronise the Arts was one of Selim’s 
favourite passions ; and having found original portraits in 
the imperial treasury, several of which had been painted 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, and afterwards 
continued through a succession of five hundred years, a 
series of cabinet pictures was, by his command, executed 
from them by a Greek peasant at Constantinople, who 
had displayed such proofs of natural talent, as to induce 
the Emperor to patronise him. Disregarding the preju- 
dices of his country, the Sultan drew forth the memorials 
of his ancestors from their long concealment, and they 
were, by his order, removed to a situation where he had 
an opportunity daily to overlook and direct the perform- 
ances of the Greek artist. The resemblances are said to 
have been retained to a degree of fastidiousness ; and the 
pictures in other respects are executed with a fidelity, 
spirit and taste far beyond what could be expected from 
the abject state of the arts in Turkey. The inventive 
talent of this ingenious Greek, has supplied to each por- 
trait a vignette, which generally exhibits some remarkable 
occurrence in the life of the Emperor. Insome is painted 
a mosque, or colleges, or public schools, erected at the 
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~ expense of the Emperor; while others are in commemo- 
ration of victories achieved by the Ottoman arms. Thése 
vignettes are not less remarkable for their variety, than for 
correctness of drawing, pleasing tone of ¢olour, chatac- 
teristic simplicity, and delicate minuteness, 

Each portrait is accompanied with such a portion of 
historical biography, as serves to illustrate the personal 
characters of the different sovereigns. In performing 

“this task, he has thought it most suitable to a work 
‘which disclaims all pretensions to literary fame, to pre- 
sent the reader with a simple uarrative, without affect- 
ing.to display the sources from which it has been 
obtained. 

The whole work forms one splendid folio volume, 
containing, besides an ornamental title-page, thirty-one 

portraits, printed in colours, and afterwards so atten- 
tively revised and compared with the originals, that each 
print becomes a fac-simile of the picture. The letter- 
press is executed by W. Bulmer and Co. and exhibits 
an elegant and correct specimen of modern typogra- 
phy. To render the work still more complete,a French 
translation is given with each life. 

The whole work, with the plates, have, by command 
of the present Grand Seignior, been sent to Constanti- 
nople, and the Engraver has received a munificent re- 
muneration ; a few copies only remain in his hands, 
which will receive a value from the singular circume 
stances attending the work. 

A very interesting Print has lately appeared at Chester, 
from a correct drawing of an oak tree, standing in the 
grounds of Sir Robert Williams Vaughan, Bart. at 
Nannau, near Dotzette, in Merionethshire, respecting 
which Mr. Pennant relates the following - historical 
anecdote. 

““ Howel Sele resided at Nannau, and was first cousin 
to the celebrated British chieftain Owen Glendower. 
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They had been along time at variance; and happening 
. to meet at Nannau, in hopes of reconciliation, Owen 
observed a doe feeding, and told Howel, who was 
esteemed the best archer of his days, that there was a 
fine mark for him; Howel. bent his bow; and pretend- 
ing to aim at the doe, suddenly tnrned, and discharged 
the arrow at the breast of Glendower, whose armour: 
saved his life. Enraged at this treachery, he seized on 
Sele, burned his house, and hurried him away; nor 
_ could any one ever learn how he was,disposed of ; till 
forty years afterwards, the skeleton of a Jarge man was 
discovered in the hollow of a great oak, in which it is 
supposed that Howel Sele had been immured, Dy order 
Glyndower.”—~-Pennant, vol. i. p. 348, 

The original sketch of this Oak was made’ by Sir 
R. C. Hoare, whilst on a visit to Sir R.W. Vaughan, 
on the 27th day of July, 1815 ; and on the same night, 
(which was perfectly tary this aged tree fell to the 
ground. 

The sketch was entrusted to Mr. George Cuitt, of 
Chester, an artist highly distinguished for the spirit of 
his etchings; and he has succeeded admirably in the 
present subject. ‘This singular tree was totally exca- 
vated, and drew its vegetation from the outward bark 
only ; the’ appearance of its trunk and branches is sin- 
cularly grotesque, and it bears throughout ‘strong’ testi- 
mony of that extreme old age assigned to it by Welsh 


tradition. 


Mr. ArmstTrRoNG, Historical Engraver, has, brought to 
maturity, by giving great attention and much time. to 
it,.a perfectly new and legitimate method of Line .En- 
graving, extensive in its, application, and, as far jas.it 
does apply, executes its subject superior to any of the 
methods now in use. The plate being wholly cut with 
the graver, and with an equability and depth of line 
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hitherto unknown ; its durability is beyond the most 
sanguine expectation; and the amazing correctness of 
its line, gives a lustre and richness of tone to the subject 
yet unseen in engraving. 

It can only be practised by one thoroughly skilled in 
his art, as the various shades in the subject must neces- 
sarily have the varying widths and strengths of line ; in 
short, all that is required to be executed, must have its 
true measure in the mind, hefore transferred to the 
copper : the practice is imperious, for errors are fatal, 
there being no remedy for them. We have seen the 
new method of engraving, and a specimen of its opera~ 
tion, and bear most cordial witness to its extraordinary 
powers and merits. The Engraver liberally skewed us 
his whole process, which is strictly orthodox and artist- 
like, and engraved, in our presence, lines perfectly 
visible, straight, and beautiful, at the rate of six hun- 
dred in aninch. He has just finished a beautiful Print 
of a Theodolite, which is to be submitted to the Society 
of Arts; which for lustre, beauty, and effect, is com- 
pletely unrivalled. For architecture, and similar sub- 
jects, the invention offers the greatest facilities, as its 
correctness and beauty in a skilful hand are unerring. 
The arts must be benefitted by this invaluable invention 
or improvement of Mr. Armstrong’s; and we therefore 
boldly and honestly recommend it and him, (whom we 
only know through this new process) to public patronage 
and protection. . 

Since our last we have to record the deaths of the follow- 
ing eminent artists, an account of whom, with those 
mentioned by our obliging correspondent Mr. Nox, 
will oblige us, and the friends of art and merit at large. 

Tuomas Wyow, jun. Esq. late chief engraver at the 
Mint, at Hastings, early in November, aged 25, 

Mr. Jalius Casar [bbetson, a painter of catlle ang 
humoious subjecis, at Masham, in Yorkshire. 

W. Theed Esq, R. A.a sculptor of rising eminence: 
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Mr. H. L’Evegue, Member of the Society of Arts o | 
Geneva, has just published an elementary work on the 
Study of Landscape, proper to conduct the pupil by 
gradation from the simplest object to the compound, 
and from the first rudiments to the time that he can 


draw from nature, which we propose noticing in our 
next. 


Mr. Exmgs has been commissioned by the magistrates of 
the County of Derby to inspect and report on the state of 
their County Gaol, which has been lately occupied by the 
conspirators, Brandreth and others, and has made a de- 
sign for a prison upon his new method of construction, 
according to the principles of separation, classification 
and employ; which they have ordered to be engraved 


and printed with his report, for the use of the magis- 
trates of that county. 


ADVERTISEMENT.]—Shortly will be published, under Ne 
patronage of His Serene Highness Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg, and to be dedicated (by permission). to 
His Serene Highness, the Portrait of Her late Royal 
Highness Princess Charlotte Augusta, from the original 
picture by George Sanders, Esq., (half-length size) to 
be engraved in the line manner, by Mr. John Burnett. 
Size of the plate will be 20 inches by 15 inches wide. 
Price of proofs, three guineas ; prints, one guinea anda 
half each.—N. B. The impressions will be scrupulously 
selected according to the priority of subscribers’ names. 
Subscribers’ names received by George Sanders, Esq. 
Vigo-lane, Sackville-street; Mr. John Burnett, No. 10, 
Ebury-street, Chelsea ; and by Boydell and Co. No. 90, 


Cheapside, London, and by all Print and Booksellers in 
the Kingdom. 
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Arr. XVIII Orieinav Porrry, 
SONNET 
Upon the Sight of a beautiful Picture. 
By W: Worpswortn. 


‘Pratsep be the art whose subtle power could stay 
Yon cloud, and fix it in that glorious shape ; 
Nor. would permit the thin smoke to escape, 
Nor those bright sun-beams to forsake the day; 

_ Which stopped that band of travellers on their way, 
Ere they were lost within the shady wood ; 
And shewed the bark upon the glassy flood 
For ever anchored in her sheltering bay. 
Soul-soothing Art! which morning, noon tide, even 
Do serve with all their changeful pageantry ! 
Thou, with ambition modest yet sublime, 
Here, for the sight of mortal man, hast given 
To one brief moment caught from fleeting time 
The appropriate calm of blest eternity. ‘i 





To B. R. Haypon, Esq. 
By W. Worpsworts. 


Hieu is our calling, Friend !—Creative art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with etherial. hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, , 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert : 
And oh! when nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay,— 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness :— 


Great is the glory, for the strife is hard! W, W- 
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To the Editor of ANNALS of the FINE Arts. 


SrRr, 


Tr the following lines, written in a moment of enthusiasm, should 


be deemed worthy of insertion in Poet's Corner, it will greatly 
honour and oblige 


Your constant Reader and Admirer, 


E. C. Puiroryusios: 


*,* We make the following extract from some poetry that has 
bead sent to us, because, asit may be fromsome young artist; and as 
there is a great deal in it aboutfeeling, which is truth in part, and 
not in the whole, we think it proper to caution those who may read 
it, not to be led away by this cant about feeling being the all in all, 
independently of study and severe application. Ep. 


oy - - - - = = 


These are the moments Fancy’s on the wing, 
These are the moments, when the artist’s mind 
Vaulting on the wing of Fancy, flies abroad, 
And searching modest Nature’s hidden charms, 
Home to his easel brings a load of sweets ; 

He culls from every flow’r some new delight, 
He dips his brush in every glowing tint, 

He robs the rainbow, sips the ocean’s wave, 
And show’rs conceptions, gleaned from Nature’s book, 
In vast profusion o’er his canvass broad. 
Nature’s a book, that’s open every day 

For all the world to reac—and ail may read.— 
But through the painter's and the pcet’s mind 
A higher pleasure runs, denied the million 

A sentimental joy the artist feels, 

A joy poetical—that joy is feeling— 

’Tis feeling makes the painter, feeds his soul 
Enthusiasm thrills his ardent mind— 

He grasps the moment—in a moment rise 
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Gonceptions, images, which years of toil, | 
Without enthusiasm, never could have raised. 
Seize the moment—then the mind conceives 
The works, which afterward the hand performs. 
'Tis feeling makes the painter*——Study’s vain © 
Without it.—Feeling dips the moistened brush 
In Nature's tones harmonious, guides the hand, 
Directs the magic touch—the figures breathe, 
They speak, they move—they move and speak alone. 
When feeling paints, the roughest sketch 
_Done in the moment’s heat, more feeling shows, 
Than the most finished, laboured painting, coolly done. 


KE. C: 
September 20, 1817. 
* “ Tis feeling makes the painter.”—No doubt of it: but not 
feeling alone; those people who are always talking about feel- 
ing, never seem to feel their own defects; they feel the beauties of 
nature, they feel the beauties of art, and then set about imitating 
both with their feeling alone. Groping should be here substituted 
‘for feeling. The first great requisite is feeling, of course; but 
feeling of so intense a nature as to make a man sensible of the im- 
perfections of his own nature, and to stimulate him to set about 
realizing his views of something higher than this world affords, by 
patient investigation of the requisite means, because he well knows 
that the means must be human. If E. C. is a painter, who wishes to 
feel out an historical picture, we will venture to predict he will soon 
give itup. We advise him, first of all, to draw hands and feet, to 
study anatomy, to dissect, to study perspective, to- study nature, to 
examine fine old works of art, to ascertain the mechanical means of 
colour, then we will give him, or any one else, leave to talk about 
feeling when his hand and mind are thus qualified to express it. “ A 
mind thus disciplined,” says Reynolds, “ may indulge on the borders 
of the wildest extravagance-” Ep. 
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To the Editor of ANNats of the Finn ARTs. “ 


S1R, 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, have been 
defined as the sensual,* Poetry and Music, as the intellectual 
branches of the Fine Arts: if the following attempt to express 
some of the emotions caused by the latter, are worthy insertion 
in the “ Annals,” they are much at your service. 


I am, Sir, &c. 
W. S. I—N. 
MUSIC. 
Sweet is soft Music’s power—and sweet to me 
The soothing strains of mountain melody, . : : 
Wildly floating in air, 
For when my heart’s with care opprest, 
E’n then, I calmly sink to rest, 
If in bright fancy I am blest ; 
And Music’s sound I hear. 


* Sensuali as if Poetry has not been made infinitely more the 
means of corrupting the senses than even Painting or Sculpture; but 
how comes Architecture to be a sensual art? We have never heard 
of the rough Doric order violating the charms of the delicate Co- 
rinthian; but perhaps our correspondent imagines that the illegiti- 
mate Composite must have been produced by some such 

‘* lusty stealth of fiery nature.” SHAKSPEARE. 


«¢ Our art,’’ says Reynolds, “ like ali arts which address the imagi- 
nation, is applicd to somewhat a lower faculty of the mind, which 
approaches nearer to sensuality; but through sense and fancy, it 
must make its way to reason; for such is the progress of thought, 
that we perceive by sense, we combine by fancy, and distinguish by 
reason: and without carrying our art out of its natural aud true cha- 
racter, the more we purify it from every thing that is gross in sense, 
in that proportion as we lower it to mere sensuality, we prevent its 
nature, and degrade it from the rank of a liberal art; and this is 
what every artist ought well to remember. Let him remember also, 
that he deserves just so much encouragement in the state as he makes 
himself a member of it virtuously useful, and contributes in his sphere 
to the general purpose and perfection of society.” Ep. 
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Music! can fill the bosom of a slave 
With hopes of freedom—or a noble grave,— 

Can raise his soul on high, 
To valorous deeds, that he may claim 
The proud pre-eminence of Fame, 
Yes—it can wake the ardent flame 
| : To conquer, or to die ! 
But when to Heaven, and Heaven’s God we raise 
The swelling—-solemn—notes of praise, i 

That sacred minstrelsy. 


Now breaking full—now melts in love, 
Our ’raptured souls in vision rove, 
What can those blissful thoughts remove $ 
We ’re lost in extacy. 
W. S. I—=n. 
Bolton Place, Chelsea, 
Oct. 7th, 1817. 
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Art. XIX. Names and Residences of the principal living 
Artists residing or practising in the Metropolis, with the 
Line of Art they profess, corrected up to the \st. January: 
1818. 


N.B.—R. A. means Royal Academician. 
A.R.A. Associate of the Royal Academy, 


PAINTERS. 


Adams, Mrs. 18, Park-place, Kensington. Flowers 

Adams, J. 3, Ludgate-hill. Miniature 

Agasse, J. L. 4, Newman-street. Doinestic Life ' 

Aglio, A. 15, Edward-square, Kensington. Landscape, &c. 

Allan, W. 46, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square. Historical 

Allen, J. 13, Golden-square. Portrait © 

Allingham, Chas. Cecil-street, Strand. Portrait 

Allison, W. 45, Cheapside. Miniature 

Allston, W. 8, Buckingham-place, Fitzroy-square. Historical — 

Anderson, » Bell-street, Paddington. Miniature 

Arnald, Geo. A. R. A. Landscape Painter to H. R.H. the Duke 
of Gloucester, 2, Weston-street, Pentonville 

Artaud, W. 44, London-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait, &c. 

Arthur, J. 13, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town. Portrait 

Ashby, H. Mitcham, Surrey. Domestic Life 

Atkinson, J. A. 18, Arundel-street, Coventry-street. Battles 





Backler, Joseph, 18, Newman-street. Glass 

Backhouse, R. W. 7, Judd-street, Brunswick-square. Landscape 

Bacon, W. 7, Astey’s-row, Islington. Landscape 

Ball, J. 57, Poland-street. Historical 

Banks, R. 2, Well-street, Oxford-street. Landscape 

Barber, T. Fryar-gate Derby, and London. Portrait 

Barenger, J. at Messrs. Tattersall’s, Hyde-park Corner. Animals 

Barker, B. Smallcomb Villa, Bath. Landscape 

Barker, T. Sion-hill, Bath. Historical, Landscape, &c. 

Barney, Joseph, Painter in Fruit and Flowers io H.R. H. the 
Priuce Regent, Park-place, Maize-hill, Greenwich 
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Barney, Joseph, jun., Maize-hill, Greenwich. Flowers 

Barrett, J. Park-street, Westminster. Landscape 

Barrett, G. 17, Devonshire-place, Paddington. Landscape. Trea- 
surer to the Society of Painters in Oil and Water Colours 

Barrow, J. jun., Weston-place, St. Pancras. Portrait 

Barry, J. 2, Lyon Terrace, Edgware-road. Mini. and Dom. Life. 

Barth, J, S. 58, High Holborn. Landscape 

Bass, W. 4, York-street, Covent Garden | Miniature 

Baynes, J. 73, Castle-street, Oxford Market. . Landscape 

Baynes, Thos. 50, Charlotte-street, Portland-pl. Landscape 

Beaurepaire, Mdlle. de, 33, Old Bond-street.. Miniature 

Beechey, Sir Wm. 8. A. Portrait Painter to Her Majesty, and to 
H.R, H. the D. of Gloucester, 13, Harley-st. Cavendish-sq. 

Beechey, George, as above. Portrait 

Behnes, W. 23, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. Miniature 

Belisario, J. M. 5, Sidmouth-street, Mecklenburgh-square. Land- 
scape and Animals — 

Bell, E. 5, Southampton-street, Strand. Domestic Life 

Bennett, W. M. 58, Frith-street, Soho. Portrait 

Berkham, C. jun., London Bridge. Landscape 

Bestland, C. West-end, Hampstead. History and Portrait 

Betham, Miss, 64, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. _Min. 

Biederman, J.C. 59, Wells-street, Oxford-street. Domestic Life 

Bigg, W. Redmore, R. A. Gr. Russell-st. Bedford-sq. Dom. Life 

Bird, Edward, R.A. Greek-street, Soho, and Bristol. «History, 
Domestic Life, &c. 

Blake, B. 2, Wellington-street, Camden Town. Landscape 

Blore, Ed. 58, George-street, Portman-square Antiquities 

Boaden, J. 60, Warren-street, 'itzroy-square. Portrait 

Bone, Hen. R. A. Enamel Painter to His Majesty, and H.R. H, 
the Prince Regent, 19, Berners-street 

Bone, H. P. 47, Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. History and Portrait 

Bone, R.T. 15, Berners-street. History and Portrait 

Bone, W. as above. Miniature 

Boquet, E. 26, Paradise-row. Domestic Life 

Boult, A.S. Stag Brewhouse, Westminster. Animals 

Bouton, J. 1, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Bowring, J. Dove-court Pavement, Moorfields. Miniature 
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Boyce, A. , Landscape 

Bradley, S. 54, Pall-mall. Portrait 

Briggs. H. Acton, Middlesex. Landscape 
‘Briggs, H. P. 6, Old Compton-street, Soho, Portrait 

Brighty, G. M. 46, Red Lion-street. Miniature 

Bristow, Edwar-], Windsor. Portrait and Landscape | 
Brockeden, 6, Poland-street, Oxford-street.. History, &c. 
Bromley, W. Byfleet, near Cobham, Surrey, Battles 

Brooke, W. H. 11, Duke-street, Adelphi. History, Battles, and 

Portrait | | 

Brown, R. 39, Alpha Cottages, New-road. Landscape +. 
Brown, W. B. 3, Vine-street, Piccadilly. Portrait 

Brown, Charlotte, Upper North-pl. Gray’s-Inn-road, Landtcane 
Browne, J. Richmond Surrey. Portrait 

Buck, Adam, 17, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square. Miniature 
Buckler, J. C. 2, Spa-road, Bermondsey. Antiquities, &c. 
Buckler, J. C. jun., Ditto. Ditto. Ditto : 
. Burch, H. 8, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature — 
Burford, J. Romney Terrace, Horseferry-road.. Landscape 
Burford, R. 6, Regent-street, Westminster, Landscape 
Burges, H. W. 46, Sloane-street, Chelsea. Landscape 
Burgess, J. C. 5, Whitehead Grove, Chelsea, Portrait, Flowers, &c. 
Burgess, J. 10, Villiers-street, Strand.. Portrait 

Burnell, B. 41, Albemarle-street. Portrait and Domesti¢ Life | 
Burnett, John, 10, Ebury-street, Chelsea. Domestic Life, &c. | 
Busby, J. L. Bedford street, Covent Garden, Portrait 

Byrne, Miss, 54, John-street, Fitzroyssquare. Flowers | 

Cafe, T. S. 19, Great Marlborough-street. Landscape 

Callectt, Aug. Wall, R. A. Kensington Gravel Pits. Landscape 
Capon, W. Draughtsman and Painter of Architecture and Land- 

scape to H. R. H. the D. of York, 4, North-st. Westminster 

Carbonnier, C. 53, Leicester-square. Portrait 

Carpenter, Mrs. W. (late Miss Geddes) 50, Conduit-st. Portrait 
Carr, R. 16, Rupert-street, Haymarket. Architecture 
Carruthers, R. 59, Gracechurch street. Portrait 

Carse, A. 2, Grenville-street, Somers’ Town. Domestic Life 
Carter, T. Bermondsey, Surrey. Landscape and Antiquities 
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Cause, J. $1, St. John-street-road. Portrait.and Domestic Life 

Chalon, A. E.. R.A. 11, Great Marlborough-street. Miniature 

Chalon, H. B. Animal Painter to their R. H. the Prince Regent, 
and the Duke and Duchess of York, 24, Beaumont-street, 
Devonshire-place 

Chalon, J. J. 11, Great Marlbro’-st, Landscape, Sea Pieces, &c. 

Chantrey, N. 2, Swallow-st. Oxford-st. Still Life and Portrait 

Cheeseman, T. 71, Newman-street. Portrait | 

Childe, E. 13, Grove, Horseferry-road. Landscape 

Childe, J. W. 125, Strand. Miniature 

Clark, A. Islington. Landscape 

Clarke, Theophilus, A. R. A. Portrait, History, cs 

Clennell, L. 33, Penton-place, Pentonville. Battles 

Clint, G. 83, Gower-street. Domestic Life and Portrait 

Clover, J. 85, Newman-street. Domestic Life . 

Cockburn, R. Keeper of the Bourgeois Gallery, Dulwich. Do- 
mestic Life, Miniature, &c. 

Collins, Wm. A. R. A. 11, New Cavendish- stadt Dom. Life, &c. 

Collins, W. 227, Strand. Glass, &c. 

Condé, P. 9, Upper Marylebone-st. Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Coney, J. London-road, St. George’s-fields. Antiquities 

Constable, J. 63, Upper Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 

Cook, Rich A. R.A. Upper Marylebone-street. History, &c. 

Cook, R. 41, North Audley-street. Landscape 

Cooley, T. 103, St. Martin’s-lane. Portrait 

Cooper, Ab. A.R. A. 6, New Millman-street, Poundling Hospital, 
Animals and Domestic Life 

Corbould, R. 6, Holloway-pl. near Islington. Hist. Seats, &c. 

Corbould, H. 6, Gt. Coram-st. Russell-sq, History, Poetry, &c. 

Cormach, N. 33, New Bond-street. Miniature 

Cornman, H. 29; Newman-street. Miniature 

Cossé, L. 27, Newman-street. Portrait 

Cosway, Rich. R. A. Stratford-place. | Portrait 

Coventry, C. C. 11, Stafford-place, Lisson Green. Domestic Life 

Cox, D. Military College, Hertford. Landscape 

Craig, W, M. Painter in Water Colours to Her Majesty, and 
Miniature Painter to their R. H’s. the Duke and Duchess of 
York, 88, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 
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Craig, H. D. 88, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Cranch, J. 47, Upper Rathbone-piace. Miniature 

Cranmer, C. 76, Newman.street. Domestic Life, &ce 

Cregan, M. 13, Cockspur-street. Portrait 

Cristall, Joshua, President of the Society of Painters in Oil and 
Water Colours, 2, Lisson Green, Paddington, Landscape, &C¢- 

Cumberland, G. jun. 31, Foley-st. Fizroy-square. Landscape 


Dagley, R. 17, Earls court Terrace, Kensington. Domestic Life 

Daniell, ‘Thos. R. A. 9, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 

Daniell, Will. AwR. A. 9, Cleveland:street, Fitaroy-sq. Ditto. — 

Davies, W. H. Church-lane, Chelsea. Animals 

Davis, J. M. 61, Upper Thornhaugh-street. Miniature 

Davis, J. P. 57, Poland-street. Portrait 

Davison, W. 36, Newman:street. Portrait 

Dawe, Geo. R. A. 22, Newman street. History, Portrait, &c. 

Deane, C. 33, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital. Landscape 

De Fleury, J. Upper North-pl. Gray’s-Inn-road. Landscape, &c. 

Delamotte, W. Royal Military Academy, Bagshot. Landscape 

Denning, S. P. Bruton-street. Miniature 

Dennis, J. Hackney Grove. Landscape 

Derby, W. 9, Mornington-place, Hampstead-road. Miniature 

Devis, A. W. 12, Caroline-st. Bedford-sq. History, Portrait, &c. 

De Wilde, S. Tavistock-row, Covent Garden. Portrait — 

Dewint, P. 10, Percy.-street, Rathbone place. Landscape 

Dighton, D. Military Painter to H.R. H, the Prince Regent, 
Park Terrace, Camden Town 

Dixon, W. Commercial-road. Marine 

Dodd, R. 8, Oxford-street. Marine 

Dorrell, E, King’s-road, Chelsea. Landscape 

Downman, John, A.R. A. 16, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 
Portrait and Domestic Life 

Drummond, Sam. A. R. A. 14, Churchestreet, Soho. History 
and Portrait 

Drummond, Miss, as above. Miniature 

Dowglass, J. 3, Little Peter-street, Westminster. Landscape 

Dunn, A. 20, Manchester-street, Manchester-square. Portrait 
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Eaton, J. B. 34, ‘Charlotte-street, Blackiiaumrddd, Landscape 
Edouart, A. 17, Wardour-street, Soho. Animals and Portrait 
Edridge, H. 64, Margaret-steeet, Cavendish-square. Portrait 
Edwards, Syd. Chelsea. Botanical 

Edwards, W. H. Cjapham Rise. Miniature 

Emerson, W. 21, Oxendon-street, Leicester-square. sages 
Engleheart, J. D. 88, Newman-street. Miniature 

Enstay, ) | Portrait 

Etty, W. 20, Surrey-street, Strand. History and Portrait 
Evans, R. 28, Southampton-street, Strand. Portrait 





Farington, Jos. R.A. 35, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
Landscape 

Farrer, T. 9, Euston-street, New-road. Portrait 

Faulkner, J. W. 8, Great Marylebone-street. Miniature 

Ferriere, F. 41, Grafton-street East. Miniature 

Field, J. 111, Strand. Landscape 

Fielding, C. V. 15, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square. 

Fielding, T. 13, New-road. Landscape 

Findlater, W. 25, Dean-st. Fetter-lane. History and Portrait 

Fischer, T. P. 21, Palace-street, Pimlico. Miniature 

Flaxman, Miss, 19, Castle-street, Falcon-square 

Fogg, Geo. History, &c. 

Foggo, J. Frith-street, Soho. History and Portrait 

Forster, G. 6, Great Warner-street, Clerkenwell. Portrait 

Fox, E. 1, Evelyn’s-buildings, Oxford-street. Domestic Life 

Fradelle, M. 4, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital. Dom. Life 

Francia, L. Painter in Water Colours to H. R. H. the Duchess of 
York, 7, St. George’s-pl, Camberwell. Marine, Landscape, &c. 

Francillon, Miss, 13, Howard-street, Strand. Flowers 

Fraser, A. 44, Marshain-street, Westminster 

Frearson, J. 17, Bartlett’s-buildings. Landscape 

Fuseli, Hen. R. A. !rofessor of Painting, and Keeper in the Royal 

Academy, Somerset-house. Historical 


Landscape 


Gainsford, F. G. 8, Brompton-row, Portrait 


Gastineau, H. 24, Denmark-row, Camberwell, 


Landscape and 
Antiquities 
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Geddes, A. 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Portrait 
Glover, J. 61, Montague-square. Landscape and Animals 
Glover, W.as above, Ditto ie oh} Sages 
Goddard, J. 31, Great Queen-st. Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. Miniature 
Godwin, E. Sloane-street. Portrait oe 
Gouldsmith, Miss, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 
Green, J. 9, Little Argyll-street. Portrait 
Green, Mrs. as above. Miniature 
Green, J. H. 1, Well-street, Oxford-street. Landscape 
Gregg, T. St. James’s: buildings, Clerkenwell. Botany 
Grimaldi, W. Enamel Painter to their R. H’s. the Prince Regent, 
the Duke and Duchess of York, 37, East-st. Red Lion-sq. 
Grimani, F. 33, Westmorland-place, City-road,... Miniature 
Groves, Mrs. 21, Charlotte-street, Bedford-sq. Mi giath rey? Fk? 
Guest, D. 50, Leicester square. Portrait, &c. 


Haines. W. 3, Boyle-street, Saville-row. Miniature . 
Hakewell, Mrs. Beaumont-st. Devonshire-place. Landscape, fe. 
Hall, R. 112, St. Martin’s-lane.. Landscape 

Halls, J. J. Great Marlborough-street. History, Portrait &c. 
Hammond, Mrs, 47, Gréek-street, Soho. | Miniature 

Harding, G. P. 38. Strand. . Miniature 

Hardy, J. C. 4, Sidney-place, King’s-road, Chelsea. Flowers 
Hardy, Charles, Clapton. Miniature 

Hardy, G. 10, Lamb’s-conduit-street. ahidaead 

Harlow, G. H. 61, Dean-street, Soho. Portrait 

Harper, 'T, 75, Judd-street, Brunswick-square 

Harrison, A. P. Parliament-street. . Antiquities ; 

Harrison, J. 24, Welbeck-st. Cavendish-sq. Portrait and History 
Haseler, H. 14, North Crescent, Bedford-square. Landscape 
Hassell, J. 27, Richard-street, Islington. Landscape 

Hastings, E. Alfred-place, Bedford-square. Portrait 

Hastings, 55, Burton Crescent, Bedford-square. Landscape 
Havell, W. Landscape 

Havell, R. 3, Chapel-street, Tottenham-court-road. Landscape 
Hayes, J. 147, Strand. Portrait 

Haydon, B. R. 22, Lisson Grove North. Historical 

Hayter, C, 60, Wells-strect, Oxford-street. Miniature 
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Hayter, Geo. T. Woodstock-street, New Bond-street. Portrait 

Hayter, J. Woodstock-st. New Bond-st. Landscape : 

Haughton, M. Keeper’s Apartments, Royal Academy. Portrait 

Hazlitt, J. 109, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square. Miniature 

Heaphy, T. Alpha Cottages, Paddington. Dom. Life, Portrait, &c. 

Henderson, P. 20, Rathbone-place. Miniature 

Henderson, Mrs. W. 33, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Fancy 

Hervé, C, 12, Cheapside. Miniature 

Hervé, H. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square. Miniature 

Hills, R. 15, London-st. F itzroy-square. Landscape and Animals 

Hilton, Wm, A. R. A. 10, Percy-street, Rathbone-pl. 

Hobday, W. 204, Fleet-street.. Portrait 

Hodgetts, T. Westbourne Green, Paddington. Portrait 

Hofland, T. C. 10, Montpelier-row, Twickenham, Landscape 

Holines, Jas. 9, Upper Titchfield-street, Fitzroy-sq. « Portrait 

Hone, Horace, A. R. A. 4, Park-place, St. James’s-street. 
Miniature | 

Hoppner, Lascelles, Burlington-street. Portrait, &c. 

Hopwood, Miss, 12, Devonshire-street, Queen-square. Landscape 

Howard, Henry, R. A. Secretary to the Royal Academy, 5, New- 
man-street. History and Portrait 

Howe, Jas. 2, Grenville-street, Clarendon-square, and Princes-st. 
Edinburgh. Battles, &c, 

Hudson, W. 75, Cheapside. Miniature 

Huey, A. 15, Howard-street, Strand. Portrait 

Hughes, Geo. 20, Weston-street, St. Pancras. 

Hulmandell, C. 51, Great Marlborough-street: Landscape 


Hunt, Robert, Church-st. Stoke Newington. Por. Still Life, &c. 
Hunter, John, Holloway 


Historical 


Landscape 


Ingalton, W. Eton, Bucks. Domestic Life 

Inskipp, J. Walworth. Miniature 

Irvine, H. 5, Newman-street. Landscape 

Jackson, John, R. A. 7, Newman.street. Portrait 
Jackson, Miss H. A. &. Hanover-street, Hanover-sq. 
James, J. 46, Sloane-square, Chelsea. Landscape 
Jennings, S. 46, Rathbone-place. Portrait 
Johnson, Mrs. 35, Paradise-row, Chelsea. 
Jones, Geo, 74, Great Portland-st. 


Historical 


Landscape 
Battles, Donrestic. Life, &c, 
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Jones, Miss C. 127, peatistrects Berkeley-square. Miniature 

Jones, Eliza, 74, Great Portland-street. Miniature 

Joseph, Geo. Francis, A. R. A. 36, Percy-street, Rathbone-place- 
History and Portrait 


Kearse, Mrs. 48, Foley-street. Flowers 

Kendrick, Miss E. E. 6, Upper Marylebone-st. Fi fiisioy erate 
Miniature . 

Kennery, J. 5, Seymour-place North, Euston-square. Portrait 

Kennion, C. J. 51, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 

Keyes, G. T. 84, High-street, Marylebone. Landscape 

Kidd, W. 24, Little Guilford-street. Domestic Life 

King, John, 42, Newman.street. Domestic Life 

Kirkby, Thos. Newman-street. Portrait 

Kirkpatrick, R. 22, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 

Klengel, F. C. 39, Great Rulteney-street, Golden-sq. Landscape 

Knight, C. Hammersmith. Portrait 


Landseer, E. 33, Foley-street.. Animals, &c. 

Landseer, Miss, as above. Landscape 

Lane, S. 57, Greek street, Scho. History and Portrait 

Lane, T. Spann’s-buildings, St. Pancras. Animals 

Lane, W. Park-place, St. James’s-street. Portrait 

Laporte, John, 21, Winchester-row, Edgware-road. Landscape 

Laporte, Miss M. A. as above. Portrait, &c. 

Lawrence, Sir Thos. R. A. 65, Russell-square. Principal Painter 
in Ordinary to His Majesty. Portrait utes 

Lecount, T., Oxford-street. Landscape 

L’Eveque, 14, Brompton-row. Enamel 

Lee, J. 21, Seymour-place North, Euston-square. Enamel 

Leeming, J. Park-street, Girderociieneetinres Miniature 

Leschallas, J. 60, Dean-street, Soho. Miniature 

Leslie, C. 8, Buckinghamest. Fitzroy-sq. History and Portrait 

Lethbridge, W.S. 391, Strand. Portrait 

Lewis, F. C. 9, Southampton-row, Paddington, Landscape 

Lewis, G. as above. Landscape 

Lewis, W. Carpenter’s-hall, London Wall. Landscape 

Linnell, J. Streatham-st. Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. Land- 
scape and Portrait 

Linton, J, 14, Distaff-lane, Friday-street. Flowers 
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Linton, W. Duke-street, Manchester-square. Landscape 
Lloyd, Mrs., R.A. Turnham Geeen. Flowers, &c. 
Lonsdale, J,.8, Berners'’-street. History, sisinetage &e. 


Maguire, J. 14, Distaff- lane, F riday-street. Flowers 
Mackenzie, F. 32, King-street, Holborn. Antiquities, &c. 
Manskirsch, F. J. 3, Shepherd-street, Onieed st. Battles, &c. 
Marshall, B.. 23, Beaumontestreet, St. Marylebone. Animals 
Martin, Elias, A. R.A. | 
Martin, J. 75, High-street, Marylebone. Landscape and History 
Martin, W. Historic Painter to His Majesty, Cranford, Middlesex 
Maskall, Miss E. 3, Mitre-court, Milk-street. . Landscape 
Maskall, Miss M. as above. Portrait ~ | 
Masquerier, J. J. 15, Edward-street, od aT NOe RS EIAES: History 
and ‘Portrait . 
Meadows, J. 3: Whitcomb=street, Charing-cross. Portrait. 
Meadows, Aiba 10, Hermes-street, Pentonville... Landscape 
Medland, Thes, Professor of Drawing, East India College, Hert- 
_ ford., Landscape, &c. | 
Mee, Mrs. 66, Upper Berkeley-st. Porinatst, Miniature 
Millett, H. 27, Old Bond-street. _ Miniature 
Millichap, T. 42, Newman-strect. Portrait — 
Mitchell, J. T. 40, Strand. Miniature 
Morris, J. 31, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. Portrait 
Moss, W. G. 23, Clayton-place, Kennington, Landscape, Anti- 
_. .quities, &c. | 1 daa 
Mouchett, A. 96, Jermyn-street, St. James’s. Portrait 
Mulready, Wm. R. A. 16, Kensington Gravel Pits. Dom. Life 
Mulready, Mrs. 26, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square.. . Landscape 
Munn, P..S. 107, New Bond-street. Landscape 
Murphy, J. Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square.. Miniature 
Muss, C. 18, Union-street, Somers’ Town, Enamel | 


“Nash, F. 12, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square. “Antiquities, &c. 
Nasmyth, P. 13, Stangate-street, Lambeth. Landscape 

Nattes, J.C. Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. Landscape 
Neale, J. P. 16, Bennett-street, Blackftiars-road, Landscape, an 
Newell, J. 32, Whitecross-street, City, Portrait 
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Newton, W.J. 33, Argyll-street. Miniature: 

Newton, Mrs. 13, Park-place, Kensington. Flowers . 
Nicholson, W. — Portrait 

Nodder, R. P. 34, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden. Animals 
Northcote, Jas. R. A. 39, Argyll-street. History and: Portrait 
Noxiee, Ww. Bexley, Kent. Domestic Life 


Oven, J. O. 85, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Landscape 

Oliver, Archer Jas. A. R. A. 96, Jermyn-st. St.James’s. Portrait 

Oliver, R. 34, South-street, Manchester-square- Landscape 

Ovenden, T. 8, Newcastle-court, Strand.’ Still Life 

Owen, W., R.A. Portrait Painter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 
51, Leicester-square ST 

Owen, S, Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico. Landscape, &e. 


Parke, H. 67, Dean lernlle: Soho-square. Landscape 

Page, W. Kentish Town. Landscape fee. 

Paris, E.. T. 2, Lenney-place. Bloomsbury. Still Life ' 
Partridge, J. 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- “square, Portrait 
Pastorini, J. 42, Rathbone-place. Miniature | 
Pastorini, T. E. 50, Great Titchfield-street. Miniature 
Patten, E., 135, Strand. Miniature 

Patten, W. 34, Ludgate-hill. Miniature 

Patten, jun. W.as above. Miniature 

Payne, W. 49, Upper Baker-street. Landscape 

Peacock, M. 22, Marylebone-street, Golden-square. Landscape 
Peake, B. 79, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy -square. Domestic Life 
Pearson, J. Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Glass | 
Pearson, Mrs. as above. Ditto 

Pelletier, A. 3, North Crescent, Bedford-square. Still’ Life 
Pennye, C, 3, Ludgate-street. Portrait” | 

Perigal, A, 86, Newman-street. History and Portrait 
Phillips, Thos, R. A, 8, George-street, Hanover-square. -. Portrait 
Phillips, J, 6, Draper’s-place, Burton Crescent. Landscape . 
Pickersgill, H. W. 18, Soho-square. Portrait 

Pocock, I. 42; Frith-street, Soho. History and Portrait, 
Pocock, N. Great George-street, Westminster, Marine . 
Polack, 8. 158, Shane: Miniature 
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Poole, W. J. 72, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. Landscape 
Pope, A. 40, Keppel-street, Russell-square. Miniature 

Pope, Mrs. as above. Landscape, Flowers, &c. 

Pringle, J. Sydenham. Marine 

Prout, S. 4, Brixton-place, Stockwell. Landscape 

Powel, J. 53, Great Marylebone-st. Portland-place. Enamel 
Powell, J. 32, Great Portland-street. Landscape 

Powell, C. M. 36, Crawford-st. Montague-square. Marine 
Pugin, A. 29, Southampton-row. Antiquities, &c. 

Pyne, W. H. 9, Nassau-st. Soho-sq. Portrait, Landscape, &c. 


Raeburn, Henry, R.A. Edinburgh. Portrait: 

Ramsay, J. 61, New Bond-street. Portrait 

Read, F. 30, Queen’s-row, Pimlico. Portrait 

Reinagle, Philip, R. A. 47, Warren-street, sik ipa eer, se 
scape, Animals, &c. Ray 

Reinagle, Ramsay Richard, A.R. A. Charlotte-street, ri teroy- 
square. Portrait, Pokhecaie &c. 

Renton, J. 19, Pavement, Moorfields. Portrait 

Richter, H. 26, Charlotte-street. History, Domestic Life, &c. 

Rigaud, Stephen, 54, Pall-mall. Portrait 

Rising, J. $5, Great Portland-street. Portrait 

Rivers, Geo. 2, Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square. Landscape 

Roberts. T. S. 10, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy square, Landscape 

Robertson, Andrew, Miniature Painter to H.R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, 33, Gerrard-street, Soho 

Robertson, J. 5, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. Miniature 

Robertson, C. J. 6, Marlborough-street. Portrait 

Robinson, J. 5, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital. Portrait 

Robinson, J. E. H. 29, Suffolk-street, Charing-cross. Portrait 

Robson, G. F. 13, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. Landscape 

Rochard, $. 155, New Bond-street. Miniature 

Rogers, P. H. Titchborne-street, Golden-square. Marine 

Ross, W. S Macclesfield-street, Soho. Miniature 

Ross, W. C. 52, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. Miniature 

Ross, H. as above. Miniature 

Ross, W. 1, Marilett-court, Bow-street. Portrait 

Ross, T. 58, Dean-stseet, Soho. Portrait 
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Samuel, G. Richmond Buildings, Dean-street, Soho. Landscape 

Saunders, J. Glasshouse-street. Miniature , 

Sartorius, J. N. 39, Bedford-street. Animals | 

_ Sass, H. 50, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury-square. Portrait 

Sass, Miss, as above. Landscape | 

Satchwell, R. W. 25, Duke-street, St. James’s. Miniature 

Saxon, J. 73, Margaret-street, Cavendish- -square. Portrait 

Scharf, G. 3, St. Martin’s-lane. Portrait 

Schetky, A. 12, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-sq. Yundstine 

Schwanfelder, C. H. Animal Painter to H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent, 9, Percy-street, and Leeds, Yorkshire 

Schoenbergen, M. 5, Vine- -street, Piccadilly. Landscape 

Scotney, I’. 45, Great Russell- -street, Bloomsbury. Portrait 

Scott, W. New-street, Brighton. Landscape 

Serres, D. M. Covent Garden Chambers. Landscape, Marine, &c. 

Sharp, M. W. 62, Newman-street. Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. 

Sharpe, Miss, 13, King-street, Covent Garden. Miniature 

Sharpe, Miss E..as above. Ditto 

Sharpe, Miss L. as above. Ditto 

Sharples, G. 8. Stephen-street, Rathbone-place. Portrait 

Shaw, Joshua, 12, Mary-street, New-road. Landscape 

Shee, Martin Archer, R. A. 12, Cavendish-square. Portrait 

Shepheard, George, 17, Great Ormond-street. Landscape, 
Figures, Building's 

Shirreff, C. 38, Cumberland.street, New-road. Miniature 

Sillett, C. 23, Marsham-street, Westminster. Flowers, &c. 

Simpson, T. a 4, Haymarket. Landscape, Portrait, &c. 

Simpson, J. 5, Fitzroysstreet, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 

Singleton, H. 4, Haymarket. History and Portrait 

Singleton, Miss, 3, Mortimer-street. Portrait 

Slater, J. 17, Newman-street. Portrait 

Slater, J. W. 74, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Smirke, Robert, R.A. 3, Upper Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square 
Hlistory, Domestic Life, &c. _) 

Smith, C. 51, Carlisle-street, Lambeth. Portrait 

Smith, J. 93, Tower-street. Portrait 


Painters. Oe 


Smith, J. Secretary to the Society of Painters in Oil and Water 
Colours, 25, Bryanstone-street, Portman-square. Landscape, 
Antiquities, &c. 

Smith, Geo. as above. Landscape, Antiguities, &c. 

Smith, Miss, 40, Strand. Miniature 

Stark, J, 23, Newman-street. Landscape 

Stephanoff, J. 7, Charles-st. Middlesex Hosp. Domestic Lig'we 

_ Stephanoff, F. P. as abovee Domestic Life, &c. 

Stevens, G. 31, Wells-street, Oxford-street. Animals 

Steward, A. 30, Bishopsgate-street. Miniature 

Stewardson, T, Portrait Painter to H. R. H. the Princess of Wales, 
14, Adamestreet, Adelphi 

Storer, Louisa, 35, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. Flowers 

Stothard, Thos. R. A, 28, Newman-st.. History, Dom. Life, &c, 

Stothard, Charles, as above. Sculptural Antiquities, &c. 

Strutt, W. T. 11, Charles-street, City-road. Portrait 

Stump, S.J. 7, Cork-street, Burlington Gardens. Miniature 

Sumpter, H. 43, Rupert-street, Coventry-street. Still Life 

Syme, P. 15, Clarendon-street, Somers’ Town, and Edinburgh, 
Flowers 


Tallemach, R. Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Landscape 
Tannock, J. 72, Newman-street. Portrait r 

Tayler, &. 25, Leadenhall-street. Miniature 
Taylor, J. 12, Cirencester-place. History, Domestic Life, &c. 
Taylor, Isaac, jun. Ongar, Essex. ‘ Historical 

Terry, Mrs. 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. Landscape 
Thane, W. 36, New Lisle-street, Leicester-square. Landscape 
Thatcher, C.F, Cottage-house, Paddington Green. Dom. Life 
Thicke, Miss E. 17, Duke-street, Portland-place. Miniature 
“Thicke, Miss C. asabove, Miniature 

Thielcke, H. 21, King-street, Covent Garden. Portrait 
Thomas, W. 72, Newman-street. Portrait 

Thomas, Hen. R. A. 15, Newman-street. History, Portrait 
Thomson, W. J. 111, Strand, and Edinburgh. Portrait 
Thompson, J. R. 29, Great Bath-st. Cold Bath-sq. Landscape 
Thompson, 'T. C. 347, Strand, and Dublin. Portrait 
Thurston, J. 6, Chapel-st. Pentonville. Hist. Dom, Life, &c 
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Todd, R. 17, tidying: Portrait 

Topffer, A. 1, Lansdown- -place. Domestic fSfe" 

Traies, W. 32, Marylebone-street, Golden-square. Landscape . 

Trosserelli, J. 59, Charlotte-street, Portland-place. Miniature 

Tudor, J.O. Featherstone Buildings. Landscape ‘ 

Turner, Joseph Mallord William, R. A, Professor in Perspective 
in the Royal Academy, Sandycombe Lodge, Twickenham, 
and Queen Ann-street West. © Historical Landscape, &c. 

Turner, George, 19, Hemming’s-row, Leicester- “square. History, 
Domestic Life, &c. : 

Turner, C. Warren-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 

Turner, F.C. 17, Park-street, Regent’s Park. Landscape 


Varilat, Madame, 29, Great Castle-street, Cavendish-sq. Portrait 
Varley, Cornelius, 42, Newman-street. Landscape 

Varley, John, 12, Great Tichfield-st., Cavendish-sq. Landscape 
Varley, W. 12, Francis-street, Redford-square. Landscape 
Vernon, W: 20, Leicester-square. Landscape — 

Violet, P. 1. Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Miniature 

Uwins, Thos. 22, Carmarthen-st. Fitzroy-sq. Hist. Dom. Life, &c. 


Wageman, P. 88, Strand. Miniature 

Waldie, Miss, 63, Queen-street, Cheapside. Landscape 

Walker, J. R. 8, Bouverie street, and Nottingham. History 

Walker, W. London-fields, Hackney. Landscape 

Wallis, J. 8, Bolingbroke-row, Walworth. Portrait | 

Wallis, G. A, 18, Oxendon-street, Haymarket, Landscape 

Ward, Jas. R. A. Painter to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 
6, Newman-st. Landscape, Animals, Portrait, Allegory, &c, 

Ward, J. Richmond Buildings, Dean-street, Soho. Landscape, 
Domestic Life, &c. 

Ward, J. 7, Newman-street. Portrait 

Wate, W. 5, George-street, Blackfriar’s-road. Landscape 

Watson, G. 65, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, and Edinburgh, 
Portrait, Domestic Life, &c., 

Watson, W.S. 5, Great Ormond-street, Queen-square. Portrait 

Watté, A. New Charlton, Kent. Domestic Life 

Waits, T. E, 3, Whitcomb-street, Charing-cross. Jandscape 
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Watts, W. H. 7, Southampton-street, Covent Garden. Miviaiave 

Wauthier, T. M. 30, Molyneux-street, Edgware-road.: Aandgpape 

Webb, J. 36, Bridge-row, Deptford. Landscape | 

Webster, R..3,--Queen’s-row, Pimlico. | Portrait - 

_ .Webster, G. White Lion-street, Pentonville, Marine - 

Weigall, C. H. 4, Knightsbridge Terrace. Portrait 

Weigall; H..as above. Ditto 

West, Ben} President of the Royal Acade my, Historical Painter 
to His Majesty, &c, &c. 14, Newman-street 

Westall, Richard, R, A. 6, South Crescent, Alfred:pl. jai 
History,.Domestic Life, Portrait, &c. 

Westall, William, A. R.A. 61, Warren st., Fitzroy-sq. Landscape 

Westoby, E. 163, Strand. Miniature 

Wheeler, ‘I’. 184, Fleet-street. Miniature 

Whichelo, C. J. M. Marine and Landscape Painter to H. R. H. 
the Prince Regent, Stamford-street, Blackfriar’s-road 

Whitcomb, T. 49, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town. Marine 

White, A. 3, Foundling Terrace, Gray’s-inn-lane-road. Portrait 

Wicke, J. 225, High Holborn... Miniature 

Wicksteed, C. F. Denmark-street, Soho. Landscape 

Wild, Charles, 159, New Bond-street. Architectural Antiqui- 
‘ties, Perspective 

Wilkie, David, R. A. Phillimore-pl. Kensington. Domestic Life 

Wilkins, J. H. 59. Marsham-street, Westminster. Landscape 

Williams, £. 49, Foley-street, Portland-road. Landscape 

Williams, R. 8, New Union-street, Moorfields. Portrait 

Williamson, J. 7; Paddington Green. Landscape 

Willing, jun. T. 8, Gloucester Terrace, Whitechapel. Portrait 

Willis, P. 57, Greek-street, Soho. Portrait and Still Life, &c. 

Wilsher, jun. T. 5, Queen-street, King’s-road, Chelsea, Still Life 

Wilson, J. 34, Stangate-street, Lambeth. Landscape 

Wilson, W. 53, Paddington-street, Portman-sq. Antiquities, &c. 

Wilson, G. 20, Denmark-street, Soho. Dom. Life, Landscape 

Witherington, Wé F..19, Ratcliffe row, City-road. Landscape, 
Domestic Life, &c. 

Wood, John George, 7, Beaumont-street, Marylebone. Land- 
scape, Perspective, &c. 

Woodin, jun. 5. 30, Gerrard- -streel, Soho. Portrait 
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‘Woolcott, C.'15, Villiers-street, Strand!’ Miniature — 

Wright, J. Burlington Gardens. “Miniature | 

Wright, J 17, Rodney-street, Pentonville. Domestic Life . 

Wright, T. 3, Foundling Terrace, Gray’s-inn-lane-road. . Portrait 

Wyatt, M.C. 49, Henrietta-street, Cavendish-square. History, 
Portrait, &e. fy 

Wyatt, H. 90, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. Portrait 


Young, R. 2, New Clement’s-inn Chambers, Portrait 


Zeigler, H. 44, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. Landscape 


SCULPTORS. 
Andras, Miss C. Modeller in Wax.to Her Majesty, Pall-mall 


-Bacon, John, 17, Newman-street 

Baily, E. H., A. Ri A. 15, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town 
Bubb, J. G. Grafton-street East, Fitzroy-square 

Bullock, G. Tenterden-street, Hanover-square 


Carew, J. E. 40, High-street, Manchester-square 

Chantrey, Fran, Leggatt, A. R. A. 30, Lower Belgrave-pl. Finilico 
- Chenu, P. 23, Charies-street, Middlesex Hospital 

Clint, R. 3, Bedford-street, Strand 

Coffee, W. J. Derby, and 228, Tottenham-court-road 


Dunbar, J. 25, rohask Praatel Chelsea 


Fisher, W. 15, Great Castle-street, Cavendish-square 
hoes John, R.A. Professor in Sculpture at the Royal Acer 
demy, and Sculptor to Her Majesty, Buckingham-street, 
Fitzroy-square 


Gahagan, L. jun. 9, Swallow-street 
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Gahagan, S. 36, King-street West, Edgware-road 

Gahagan, V. 11, Molyneaux-street, Edgware-road 
Gurrard, George, A. R. A. 4, Queen’s Buildings, sol da 
Garrard, C. as above 

Goblet, i€ A. 52, Great Titchfield-street, Fitzroy-square 


Heffernan, J. 27, St. George’s-row, Chelsea 

Henning, John, jun. 15, Glasshouse-street 
Hinchliff, J. E. 5, Mornington-place, Hampstead-road 
Hopper, H. 13, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square 


Joseph, S. 68, Newman-street 
Kendrick, Joseph, 6, Upper Marylebone-street, Fitzroy-square 
Lawrence, Richard, 4, Great Marlborough-street 


Manning, C. 91, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Matzura, P. J. 7, Chapel-street, Marylebone 

Merrifield, T. 7, Princes-street, Bedford-square 

Mills, Geo. 9, Hadlow-street, Burton Crescent. Gem Sculptor’ 
Milligan, J. 15, Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital 


Nollekins, Joseph, R. A. Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square 


Peck, H. W. 23, Gloucester-street, Hoxton 
Pistrucci, , Sculptor of Gems to H.M. Mint. Brompton 
Prosperi, C. , 





Rossi, Charles, R. A. 2, Lisson Grove North, ae 

Rossi, Henry, as above 

Rouw, Modeller of Gems and Cameos to H. RH. the Prince 
Regent 


Scoular, W. 15, Clarendon-street, Somers’ Town 


Taragnola, Chev. J. 4, Rathbone-place 
Theakston, J. 1, Winchester-street, Pentonville 
Turnerelli, P. Sculptor to Her Majesty, 67, Newman-strect 
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Westmacott, Richard, R. A. Mount-street 
Westmacott, Henry, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square 
Wyon, W. Engraver to H. M. Mint 





ARCHITECTS. 


{ 


Those marked thus + are Surveyors of Districts under the Builds 
ing Act of Parliament, and those with a star * are Students of 
the Royal Academy. 


Abraham, Robert, Keppel-street, Russel-square 
+* Acton, S. Wilson-street, Finsbury 

* Aikin, Edin. Bold-street, Liverpool, or Broad-street, City 
* Alexander, Daniel, Blackheath, and London Docks: 

* Allason, T. Westbourne Cottage, Paddington — 

Ashpitel, —, Hackney 

Atkinson, W. 20, Bentinck-street, Manchester-square 





Bacon, Charles, 7, Parliament-street 

Bailey, James, Lambeth 

Baker, John, 37, St. Paul’s Church-yard 

+ Beazley, Charles, Whitehall 

Beazley, Samuel, Gray’s-Inn 

* Bedford, I". 3, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square 
Benwell, S. 5, Caermarthen-street, Fitzroy-square 
Bevan, James, Gray’s-inn-square 

Bond, J. L. 87, Newman-street 

Booth, W. J. 33, Devonshire-street, Queen-square 
Brooks, William, Milman-street, foundling Hospital _ 
Browne, Robert, Kew 

Bunning, D. J. 11, Bernard-street, Russel-square 
Burton, James, Regent’s-park: 

* Busby, Charles, 33, Berners’-street 


+ Cantwell, Joseph, 370, Oxford-street 


S 
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Carr, Henry, Albemarle-street, Clerkenwell 

Chapman, , Wormwoodsstreet » 

+ Chawner, Thomas, Guildford-street 

+ Cockerell, Samuel Pepys, 8, Old Burlington-street 
Copeland, Alexander, Great,George-street, Westminster 
+ Craig, Charles Alexander, St, Martin’s-lane 





_Crisweil, W. Bedford-row 


Crocker, John, King’s Mews 

+ Cross, H. Sion-square, White Chapel © 

+ Crunden, J. Hereford-street, Oxford-street . 
Cundy, T. Ranelagh-street, Pimlico 

Cundy, T. jun. 1, Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico 


Dance, Geo. R. A. 29, Upper Gower-street 
Davis, Daniel, 11, Bloomsbury-square 
Davis, W. 64, Lamb’s-conduit-street 
Dearn, T. D. W. Cranbrook, Kent 

+ Donaldson, James, 8, Bloomsbury-square 


Edmestone, James, Fenchurch Chambers 

Edwards, F. 8, Salisbury-street, Strand 

+ Edwards, , Duncan Place, City Road 

*Elmes, James, 3, Camden-row, Kentish Town, and College Hill, 
City 

Elsam, Richard, 4, South-row, Somers’ Town. 

Erlam, S. B. 40, Brookestreet, Grosyenor-square , 





Terry, George, Spital-square 
Foulston, J. Burton Crescent, and Plymouth 


Gandy, Joseph, A. R. A. 58, Greek-street, Soho 


Gandy, Peter, 8, Newman-street 


Gandy, M. 1, Dorset-place, Pancras 

* Gardiner, John B. Wormwood-street, Bishopsgate 
* Garling, H. Little James-street, Bedford-row 

+ Gibson, Jessé, Grove-street, Hackney 

Gwilt, Joseph, 20, Abingdon-street, Westminster 
Gwilt, George, Union-street, Borough 

Good, 75, Hatton-garden 
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Hakewill, James, North Audley-street 
“Hardwick, Thomas, 55, Berners’-street 
Hardwick, Philip, as above 

Hopper, Thomas, jun. 42, Upper Berkeley-street 
Hué, W. B. Leigh-street, Burton Crescent 

t+ Haunt, T. F. Stable-yard, St. James’s’ 
Hurlbatt, F. Church-row, Newington, Surrey 


T’Anson, 





, Lawrence Pountney-lane 

*Jay, W. 12, Gray’s-inn-square 

Jeanes, Thomas, Burton Crescent 

Inwood, H. W. 3, Southampton-place, Euston-square 
Ireland, Joseph, Old Burlington-street 

t+ Jupp, W. 81, Hatton-garden 


Kay, J. 12, Bedford-street, Bedford-square 3 
Kidd, Robert, Kew 
t* Kinnaird, William, jun. 309, High Holborn 


Laing, David, 48, Hatton-garden 
*Lee, Thos, jun. 64, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square _ 
t Leroux, , Laytonstone 

Leverton, Thomas, Bedford-square 

*Lochner, W. C. 75, Hatton-garden 

Lugar, R. Featherstone Buildings, High Holborn 





*Malliphant, G. 44, Green-street, Park-lane 
Malton, Charles, 

*Martin, Albinus, Gray’s-inn-sauare 

+ Mason, W. Commercial-road 

Matthew, W. Office of Works, Westminster 
Medland, James, Kent-road 

+ Meymott, W. G. Albany-row, Camberwell 
+ Meymott, J. Borough-road, Stone’s-end 
Middleton, John, Lambeth 

Milne, William Chadwick, New River-head 
+ Montague, W..24, Charter-house-square, and Guildhall 
Morgan, T. 29, Dover-street 


Nash, John, 29, Dover-street 
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Niell, John, Ealing, Middlesex 
Nicholson, Peter, 12, London-street, Fitzroy-square 
Newman, John, Bridge-house, Southwark 


Papworth, J. B. 6, Bath-place, New-road 
Parkinson, Jos. Montagu-place, Montagu-square 
Patience, , 23, Wormwood-street, Bishopgate 
Phillips, John, Bins tan: place, Kennington 
Pilkington, William, Whitehall 

Pocock, W. F. Kensington 

Porden, W. 59, Berners’-street 





Raffield, J. 27, Edward-street, Cavendish-square 
Randall, James, 3, Fitzroy-square 

Rebecca, J. Leicester-square 

Repton, Humphry, Hare-street, Rumford 

Repton, John Adey, Hare-street, Rumford 

Repton, George, 29, Dover-street 

Rhodes, Henry, 15, Norton-street, Portland-place 
Robinson, F. 8, Little Maddox-street, Hanover- yeas 
Robinson, , Blackfriars-road 

Robson, 2, Great Maciboraueh® street 

Rolfe, W. E. Pickett-street, Temple Bar 

Rolls, Henry, Cadogan-place, Sloane-street | 
Roper, David Riddell, Stamford-street, Blackfriars -road 





Sanders, J. 4, Weymouth-street, Portland-place 

Saunders, George, 252, Oxford-street 

* Savage, Jas. 34, Walbrock 

Searle, John, Kent, road 

+ Seward, Henry Hake, 39, Craven-street, Strand 

Shaw, J. 28, Gower-street, Bedford-square 

Simmons, J. Coleman-street Buildings 

Smirke, Rob. jun. R. A. Albany, Piccadilly 

+ Smith, George, Bread-street Hill, Doctors Commons 

Soane, John, R.A., F.A.S. Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy, &c. &c. Lincoln’s-inn-fields 

Spiller, James, 35, Guildford-street 


Tappen, Geo, 8, Charles-street, St. James’s-square 
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Tatham, Charles Heathcote, 1, Queen-street, May-fair 7. 
Thomas, M. E. 74, Margaret-street,Cavendish-square _, 


Underwood, George Allen, 28, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square 
'*® Vulliamy, Lewis, | | 


Walker, Joseph, Bread-street Hill, Doctors Commons’ © © 
Walters, John, 11, Fenchurch Buildings . 








t+ Ward, , Air-street, pi 
Wallen, S. Spitel Raat 
+ Warton, , Broad-street, Radcliff 


Ware, S. Tetpeistibat Adelphi 

+ White, John, High-street, Marylebone 
Wickings, W. Barnsbury-place, Islington 
Willshere, , Clapham-road 
Wilkins, W. 36, Weymouth-street, Portland-place 
Wilson, Thomas, 4, Ryder-st, St. James’s 
t Wright, T. 78, Hatton-garden 

Woods, Jos. F.L.S. 

Wyatt, Benj. Foley-place 

Wyatt, George, : 

Wyatt, Jeffrey, Lower Brook-street 
Wyatt, Lewis, Albany, Piccadilly 





Yenn, John, R. A. Kensington Palace 





ENGRAVERS IN LINE. 


N.B. —A.E. R. A. means Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy. 


Angus, William, 4, Gwynn’s Buildings, City-road 
Armstrong, Cosmo, Highgate 


Basire, James, Quality-court, Chancery-lane 
Bennett, Job, 475, Strand 
Blake, Wiliiam, South Moltonestreet 
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Bragge, ~, Devonshire-place, Edgeware-road 
Bromley, William, Brook Green, Hammersmith 

_ Bromley, W. jun. as above 

Bromley, J.C. 

Burnett, John, 10, Ebury- -street, ‘Chelsea 

Byrne, Letitia, John-street, Tottenham-court-road 
Byrne, J. as above “bi 


Caldwall, J. 2, Dacre-street, Westminster 

Chapman, James, 

Collyer, Joseph, A. E.R. A. Cdifsiidition-tow, nites ita: -lane 
Cooke, George, 96, Goswell-street-road 

Cooke, Henry, 96, Goswell-street 

Cooke, W. B. 12, York-place, Pentonville 

Corbould, George, 6, Great Coram-street 

Corer, John, 48, Tufton-street, Westminster 


Deeble, , Pentonville 
Delatre, North-end, Fulham 





Edwards, Joseph, Tottenham Court Road 
Engleheart, Francis, Camden Town 
Engleheart, J.‘as above 


Fittler, James, A. E, R.A. and Engraver to His Majesty, 
62, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Finden, William, John-street, Fitzroy-aquare 

Finden, Edward, ditto 


Golding, J. 
Greig, J. Chappel-street, opposite the Green, Islington. 


Heath, James, A. E R.A. Historical: Engraver to His Majesty, 
and to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 15, Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-square 7 

Heath, Charles, 6, Seymour-place, Euston-square 

Higham, ~, at Mr. Greig’s 01 

Hobson, Henry, Upper Tichfield-street 

Holloway, T. Hampton-court 

Howlett, B, Clapham 
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Lacey, » 4, White Conduit-street: 
Landseer, John, A. E. R. A. Foley-street 
Landseer, T. as above 

Le Keux, John, Finsbury Colour Works, City-road ~ 
Le Keux, Henry, 14, Judd-place, East 
Lewis, J. Camden Town 

Lowry, Wilson, Upper Tichfield-street 


Middiman, Samuel, Upper Tichfield-street , 
Milton, Thomas, Martlet-court, Bow-street 
Mills, J. St. John-street, Smithfield 
Mitan, J. Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 
Moses, Henry, 


Neagle, J. 47, Clarendon-square, Somers’ Town 
Newton, Robert, 33, Argyle-street 

Noble, George, Goodge-street 

Noble, S. 23, Arlington-street, Camden Town 


Pollard, Robert, Hoiloway 
Pye, John, 42, Upper Tichfield-street 
Pye, Charles, Euston-place, New-road 


Raimbach, Abraham, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 
Ranson, Thomas, 31, Judd-place, West, Somers’ Town 
Rawle, 5. Little Mary-street on 

Rolfe, John, 8, Solls-row, See eae 

Rolfe, R, 24, Kenton-street 

Romney, Somers To vn 

Rhodes, R. Camden Town 


Sands, R. Sandhurst, Kent " ’ 
cott, John, Rosamond-street, Spa-fields 

Sharpe, W’. Princes-street, Wardour-street, Solio 

Shipster, R. Greenwich 

Shury, J. Charterhouse-street 

Simpkins, ——-—, Clement’s-inn 

Skelton, W. 1, Stafford-place, Pimlico 

Skelton, Joseph, Oxford 

Slann, R. Hampton Court 


Engravers in.Chalk, or Line, &c. 591 


Smith, Anker, A, E. R. A. 1, Bridge-row, Pimlico 
Smith, W. C. at Mr. Pye’s 
Smith, W. R. 
Smith, J. T. Chandos-street, Chaitenien 
Stalker, E. 35, peeesiteet, Holborn 
Stone, J. 
Stone, James, 
Storer, J. Chapel-street, Bopeanrillc 
Summerfield, J. 56, St. Martin’s-le-Grand 


Taylor, Isaac, Ongar, Essex 
Taylor, W. D. 
Thompson, P. 5, Reeve’s-place, Hoxton 


Varrel, W. at Mr. Greig’s 


_ Warren, Charles, 9, Constitution-row, Gray’s-inn-road 
Warren, A. W. Chapel-street, Pentonville 

Walker, J. G. Bungay, Suffolk 

Webb, T. S. Hampton Court 

Wedgwood, J. T. 

Woolnoth, W. Cross-street, Islington 

Woolnoth, T. 

Worthington, W. H.15, Compton-street, Brunswick- “square 

Wright, : 











ENGRAVERS IN CHALK, OR LINE AND 
STIPPLE MIXED. : 


Agar, J. S. Stafford-place, Pimlico. 


Blood, T. Plaistow 

Bocquet, E. 

Bone, W. 87, Newman-estreet 
Bourlier, Miss, M. A. 


Cheeseman, Thomas, Newman-street 
Chesham, 
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Cooper, Robert, 1, Henry-street, Hampstead-road 
Cook, H. R. 29, Queen’s-row, Walworth. 

Cooke, John, ditto 

Duterrau, B. 


Easto, A. 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden 
Evans, W. 


Freeman, S. 
Fry, W. T. 


Godby, James, 


Hopwood, J. Burton-street, Burton Crescent 
Holl, William, Camden Town 


Knight, C. Hammersmith 

Middlemist, C. 

Minasi, James, 1,-Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square 
Meyer, Henry, 62, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 


Nicholls, W. 
Nugent, T. 54, Great Russell-street 


Picart, W. Great Smith-street, Westminster 
Prout, S. Brixton-place 


Richter, H. Newman-street 


Scriven, Edw. Historical Engraver to their R. H. the Prince 
Regent, and Princess of Wales, 51, Clarendon-square, 
Somers’ Town 

Sherlock, J. 

Smith, B. 21, Judd-place West, Somers’ Town 





Thielcke, , King-street, Covent-garden 

Tomkins, Peltro William, Historical Engraver to the Queen, 
54, New Bond.-street ' 

Thomson, James, 


Williamson, Thomas, Charlton-street, Somers’ Town 
Wilkins, B. 

Wood, J. G. 7, Beaumont-street, Marylebone 
Woolnoth, T. 


Vendramini, J. Brompton-row — 
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MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVERS. 


Barnard William, 
Clint, George, 44, Hart-street, Bloomsbury 


Daniel, James, Strand 
Dickenson, William, Montpelier-row, Twickenham 
Dawe, Henry, 22, Newman-street 


Earlom, Richard, Baynes-row, Spa-fields 
Eastling. J. C. 


Florio, ——-—, 14, Pearl-row, Blackfriars-road 
Hodgetts, Thomas, Lisson Green, Paddington 
Lupton, P. 

Maile, George, 


Meyer, Henry, 62, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury 
Murphy, John, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square 


Reynolds, S. W. Kensington 
Say, William, Great Tichfield-street 
Turner, Charles, 56, Warren-street, Fitzroy-square 


Walker, James, Engraver to H. I. M. Alexander, Emperor of all 
the Russias, and Member of the Imperial Academy of Arts 
of St. Petersburgh, &c. 

Ward, William, A. E.R. A. Engraver to their R. H’s, the Prince 
Regent and Duke of York, 24, Buckingham-st. Fitzroy-sq. 


Young, John, Engraver to H. R. H. the Prince Regent, 65, Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; Keeper of the British 
Institution, &c. 
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AQUATINTA ENGRAVERS. 


Alken, S. 


Buckler, J. C. 2, Spa-road, Bermondsey 

Bailey, J. 27, Tufton-street, Westminster 

Bennett, W. J. 36, Park-street, Baker-street 

Bluck, J. Mansfield-place, Kentish Town 

Brookshaw, , 3, Trafalgar-place, South-end, Kensington 





Calvert, Frederick, 27, Clipstone-street, Marylebone 
Cartwright, 56, London-street, Fitzroy-square 
Clarke, John, 27, Dartmouth-street, Westminster 


Daniell, William, A. R.A. 9, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square 
Dubourg, W. Lambeth 


Edy, J. W. 1, Hodson-street, Francis-street, Newington, Surry 
Edwards, 





? 


Green, J. Well-street, Oxford street 


Hall, 
Hamble, » Lambeth 

Hassell, 27, Richard-street, Pentonville 

Havell, D. L. Chapel-street, Tottenham-court-road 
Havell, D. 5, Chandos-street 

Hill, John, Kentish Town 

Hawkins, George, 11, Queen-street, Golden-square 








Jenkins, J. 7, Little Russell-street, Bloomsbury 
Kennion, 


Lewis, F. C. 
Lewis, G. R. 





? 


Medland, Thomas, East India College, Hertford 
Merigot, 
Merke, 





a 





? 


Picket, 
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Reeve, » Rathbonesplace 
Rosenberg, : 
Rowlandson, - —, 


Stadler, J. C. 15, Villers-street, Strand 
Sutherland,.T. 71, Tottenham-court-road 





ENGRAVERS ON WOOD. 


Alsop, G. A. 23, Moor-street, Edgeware-road_. 
Armstrong, George, 
Austin, Richard, and Son, Paul’s- -alley, Barbican 


Barnsby, J. Angel-court, Strand 

Berryman, John, 11, Gough-square, Fleet«street. «Engraver to 
the King 

Berry, R. 6, St. Dunstan’s-court, Fleet-street 

Bewick, Thomas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Branston, J. Holloway 

Byfield, John, Cornwall-place, Holloway 

Byfield, Miss, ditto 


Clennel, L. 33, Penton-place, Pentonville 
Craig, Edward, Edinburgh, or London 


- Dodd, D. Compton-street, Clerkeuwell 
Harvey, 
Hughes, 





, 62, Compton-street, Clerkenwell 
, 17, Hatfield-street, Blacktriars-road 





Lee, James, 68, Hatton-garden 


March, 





, Fleet-street 
Nesbitt, Charlton, Swallwell, near Newcastle-upon-T'yne 


Thompson, John, Barden-place, Peckham 
Thompson, Charles, as above, and 3, Rue de ‘Brodeurs, ‘Paris 


White, Henry, Wynyatt-street, Islington 
Willis, E. 62, Compton-street, Clerkenwell 
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Academical consistency, 288 

Academicians, meeting of, 432 

Academy, Royal, exhibition at, 1817, 50—Transactions of, 266 
—Lectures at, ib.—Premiums for 1817 announced, 115— 
on the students of, 357—distribution of medals, 538—-officers 
for year ensuing, 539 — extraordinary conduct to three stu- 
dents, 442—defence of, 477 

Academies for the encouragement of fine arts, 329 

Adelphi Society of arts, distribution of premiums by, 267—pre- 
miums for 1818, 417 

Aikin, Mr. address to Society of Arts, 417 

Alston, Mr. 435—works, 551. 

Amicus, to Mr. John Bailey, 220 

Anecdotes of a Prussian artist—of Mr. West—Charles II. 274 

Announcement of works in hand, 115 to 123—-278 to 290—429 
to 442—548 to 560 

Ansley, Mrs. works by, 65 

Antiquities of Dacca, by Mr. Landseer, reviewed, 398 

Architectural Academy, on the necessity of founding one; by 
Mr. Elmes, 260 ;, . 

Architectural students of the Royal Academy, on the condition 
of, 19—meeting, resolutions and petition to the Royal Aca- 
demy, 124 and 258—list of, 265 

Architecture, gothic, on, 172 

Artaria’s, Mr. pictures at Milan, 441 

Armiger’s, Mr. anatomical work reviewed, 399 

Armstrong, Mr. new method of line engraving by, 558 

Arnald, Mr. works by, 63 

Artaud, Mr. works by, 65 

Artists, ancient and modern, compared, 475 

Artists, list of living, for 1618, 566 


Backler’s, Mr. painted window reviewed, 86 

Bacon, Mr. works by, 65 

Bailey, E. H. works by, 65—bust of Haydon, 286 
Bailey, Mr. on the exhibition at the Royal Academy, 40 
Barrett, Mr. works by, 80 

Barry, Ghost of, letters from the, 127 ,295, 447 
Beaumont, Sir Geo. 121 

Beechey, Sir W. pictures by, 53 

Bewick, Mr. drawings from Elgin marbles, 285 

Biggs, Mr. pictures by, 54 

Biographical Dictionary of Painters by Mr. Bryan reviewed, 525 
Bird, Mr. Pictures by, 54, 286 
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Boaden, Mr. works by, 66 

Bone, Mr. enamels by, 53 

Boydell, John, Esq. death of, 104—account of, 410 

Boydell and Co., importation of foreign prints, and new publi- 
tions, 435, 560 

British Institution, account of paintings bought by order of, 17 
—donation of to Artists’ fund, 123—distribution of premiums, 
267—announcement of exhibition for 1818, 540—progress 
of their students in 1817, 541 

British steam vessels, print of, reviewed, 108 

Bronze, on casting in, 185 

Bronze stag, by Mr. Hills, 117 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, &c. reviewed, 525 

Burch, Mr. pictures by, 66 

Burnell, Mr. pictures by, 66 

Burrows, Rev. Mr. on the Elgin marbles reviewed, 93 


Canova, signor, works by, 66, 550 

Carse, Mr. works by, 67 

Cartoon of Ananias at the Royal Academy, 121—of Elymas at 
British Institution, 543 

Cast of the Elgin Ilyssus arrives at Rome, 432 

Catalogue of pictures by English artists belonging to Sir John 
Leicester, 104—to Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. 270—of 
the Lansdowne marbles, 373 

Chalon, Messrs. pictures by, 54, 67, 68 

Chanirey, Mr. works by, 54—new commissions to, 120—poetry 
to, P90 | 

Christmas, Messrs. works by, 453 

Christall, Mr. works by, 80 

Cockburn, Mr. new prints by, 118 

Collins, Mr. pictures by, 54 

Controversy between Judex, Mr. Haydon, and others, 402 

Cooper, Mr. A. works by, 68 

Corner’s engraved portraits of celebrated painters, 98 

Coxe, Mr. Peter, new iilustrated poem announced, 430 

Craig, Mr. pictures by, 68 

Cramer, Mr. pictures by, 68 


Dance, Sir N. the late, on the works of, 323 

Daniell, Mr. pictures by, 55, 56 

Dawe, Mr. pictures by, 55, 253, 551 

Devis, Mr. historical pictures by, 289, 551 

Dighton, Mr. works by, 65 

Dilettanti Society, report of Jonian Committee, 123 

Discoveries at Campo Vaccino, 281 

Distribution of premiums by Royal Academy, 538—ditto of Paris, 
424—ditto at Adelphi, 267 

Dodd, Mr, design by, 68—287 
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Donaldson, Mr. T. L. design by, 68—speech of, at Peclines of 
architectural students, 125 

D. Mr. T. L. on the present. state of art in Paris, 313 | 

aaa Mr. portrait by, 55 

Drolling, Martin, biography of, 415 

Drummond, Mr. pictures by, 55 

Dulwich College, 287 

Durer’s, Albert, prayer-book reviewed, 101 

Dutton, Mr. about Miss D., 45 


Eastlake, Mr. works by, 551 

Edridge, Mr. works by, 68 

Elgin Marbles, cartoons from, 285 

Elmes, Mr., works by, 68, 69—on the proposed Waterloo and 
Trafalgar Monuments, 26—-Hints for the better construc- 
tion of Prisons, 122—ditto, reviewed, 255——proposed new 
Eigin medal, 285— speech of, at a meeting of architectural 
students of the Royal Academy, 260—in reply to Mr. 
Robertson, 370 : 

Elsam, Mr., new designs by, 123 

Encaustic painting, on the art of, 160 

Englefield, Sir H. Bart,, on the manufacture of madder lake, 199 

Etty, Mr. works by, 69 

Engleheart, Mr., works by, 69 

Exhibitions of the works of living artists at the British Insti- 
tution, 50.—at the Royal Academy, 52—at Spring-gardens, 
so0— Lonsdale and Backler’s great Norfolk window, 86 —of 
the works of deceased British Artists at the-British Insti- 
tution, 90-—-of Italian and Flemish pictures at the Saloon of 
Arts, 103, 204—of Leonardo da Vinci's last Supper, 242—at 
the Royai Institute of Paris, 320—of the Salon des Beaux 
Arts at Paris 1817, 386, 510—-Mr. West’s Death on the Pale 
Horse, 521 


Fidelia, on the frauds of picture-dealers, 201 

Fielding, Mr. works by, 80 

Fittler, Mr. works by, 57 

Fitzwilliam, Lord, legacy of pictures to Cambridge opened, 435 
Flaxman, Mr. works by, 57—lectures at the Royal Academy, 266 
Fradelle, Mr. pictures by, 69 

Frankfort Fair, pictures at, 441 

Frankfort merchant, liberal bequest of, 441 

Fuzeli, Mr. pictures by, 56—lectures at the Royal Academy, 266 


Gandy, Mr. works by, 57 

Gangloff’s picture of Wilhelm Tell reviewed, 102 

Garrard, Mr. works by, 57 

Geddes, Mr works by, 69 

Gell’s, Sir William, Pompeii, 278 

Ghost of Barry, letters by, to the Dilettanti saaictel 127—to 
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the Prince Regent, 295—to the Marquis of Stafford, 445 -— 
reply to, 484 

Glover, Mr. pictures by, $1 

Gouldsmith, Miss, landscapes by, 80 

Gray, Francis, Esq. monody on the late, 291 


Haines, Mr. works by, 69 
Halls, Mr. works by, 69 
Harlow, Mr, E. C. on a picture by, 222—-works by, 69 
faydon, Mr, Italian Sonnet to, 114—English ditto, 292—ditto 
_ by Wordsworth, 561—compared with Raffaelle, 405—freedom 
of Plymouth conferred on, 552 — his anwer, 553—letter 
about the Ghost of Barry, 507 ; 
Heath, Mr. Works by, 57 
Heath's, Mr. C. engravings after Westall’s illustrations of Lalla 
Rookh reviewed, 102 
Hills, Mr. bronze model of a stag, 117--works by, 71, 80. 
Hoare, Sir R. C. Bart. on the conduct of the Directors of the 
British Institution, 1—catalogue of pictures at Stourhead, 
‘by, 270—mentioned by the Ghost of Barry, 302—to the 
Ghost of Barry, 484—-memoirs and letters of Raffaelle 
Mengs, 492—drawing by, 558 ; | 
Hoare, Prince, Esq. anecdote by, 274 | 
Hofland, landscapes by, 71—poetry on—Mrs. anecdotes of Mr. 
West, 274 
Holmes, Mr. works by, 80 
Howard, Mr. works by, 57 
Hughson’s, Dr. Walks through London reviewed, 98 
Hunt, Mr. R. works by, 72 


Jackson, Mr. works by, 57 

Impartialis in defence of the Royal Academy, 477 

I—n—m, Mr. on the condition of the Architectural students in 
the Royal Academy of London, 19 

Jones, Mr. works by, 72 

Joseph, Mr. works by, 57 

Laing's, Mr. new Custom-house, 122—works by, 72 

Landseer, Mr. etchings after studies by Haydon, 1 19—works by, 
Ts 

Lane, Mr. 551 

Lansdowne, marquis of, on public monuments, 193 

Lansdowne marbles, catalogue of, by the editor and the late Henry 
Tresham, sq. R. A. 373 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, works by, 57, 551 

Leonardo da Vinci's last supper reviewed, 24Q—life of, 526 

Leveque, Mons. on an error in the list of artists, 45 —works by, 
73, 560 4 

Leopold, Prince of Saxe-Coburg, portraits of, 253. 
Yor. JI, No. 7. é Ss 
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Leslie, Mr. sketches by, 551 : 

Lithography, specimens of reviewed, 102 

Linnell, Mr. works by, 80 | 

Lonsdale, Mr. pictures by, 73, 74, 253, 398, 550—great Nor- 
folk window, 87. 


Machine, new, at Marly, 437. 

Mailes’ prints of Rubens and his wife, reviewed, 181 

Martin, Mr. character of trees, reviewed, 103—works by, 74 

Maskall, Miss, pictures by, 76 

Mengs, Raffaelle, memoirs and letters of, by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Bart. 484 

Milton's letters on the Fine Arts reviewed, 95 

Monuments, on public, by the late Marquis of Lansdowne, 193 

Moss’s, Mr. St. Saviour’s Southwark, 118—ditto reviewed, 532 

Muigrare, Lord, error respecting corrected, 432 | 

Muller on the present state of the fine arts in Russia, 229 

Mulready, Mrs. pictures by, 74 


Neale’s Westminster abbey, part II. reviewed, 98—part III. 
254 

Neale, Mr. works by, 74, 81 

Newton, Mr. miniatures by, 75 

Northcote, Mr. works by, 58, 550 

Nox, Mr. on Biographical notices of deceased artists, 508. 

Norman, Mons. new work on architecture, 440 


Ostervald, Mr. of Paris, 439 
Oliver, Mr. works by, 58 
Owen, Mr. works by, 58 


Painting, o1 a new method of, 40 
on glass ; exhibition of, 86 

Panorama of Petersburgh, Leicester-square, 240 

Peacock, Mr. pictures by, 75 

Philotecton Londinensis on Gothic architecture, 172—on : aca- 
demies of the Fine Arts, 329 

Phillips, Mr. works by, 58—conduct at Royal Academy, 442 

Picture-dealers, on the nefarious practices of, 110, 201, 210, 219- 

Pocock, Mr. pictures by, 75 

Poetry to Susan in America, 112—Sonetto a Haydon pittore, 
114—monody on the late Francis Gray, Esq. 291—sonnet to 
Mr. Haydon, by M. R. M d, 292—on Mr. Chantrey’s 
monument to two children, 293 —to the late Henry ‘Tresham, 
Esq. 444—stanzas on seeing some pictures by Mr. Hofiand, 
445—sonnet on a picture by W. Wordsworth, Esq. 561— 
ditto to Mr. Haydon, by Wordsworth, £61—on pictorial feel- 
ing, by E. C. 562—-on music, by W. S. I n, 564 

Preston's calculations for architects reviewed, 98 r 

Princess Charlotte, portraits of, 55, 560 
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Prints reviewed, 99 to 103, 253 to 397,510 to 521—on the review 
of, 214 . . 

Prizes distributed by Royal Academy of London, 538—Royal 

) Institute of France, 424—Society of Arts, Adelphi, 267 

Prizes proposed by Royal Academy, 115— Adelphi Society, 417 

Pyne’s Royal residences, parts 5, 6, and 7, reviewed, 97 


Raeburn, Mr. works by, 59 

Raffaelle, and Haydon compared, 409 | 

Ramsay, Mr. portraits by, 75 

Regent, His KR H. the Prince, letter to, 295 

Reinagle, Messrs. works by, 59 

Review of British Institution, living artists, 50—Royal Academy, 
52—Spring garden exhibition, S8O—Lonsdale’s Norfolk 
window, 86—British Institution, deceased artists, 90O—Rev. 
Mr. Burrow’s Elgin marbles, 93—Milton’s Letters} from 
Paris, 95---Pyne’s Palaces, 97 —Neale’s West minister- Abbey, 
98—Corner’s portraits, 98—-Dr. Hughson’s London, 98— 
Preston’s Architect's Calculator, 99—new prints, 101, et seq. 
252, 397—Saloon of Arts, 234—Panorama, 240—Last 
Supper, 242—books, 254, 399, 525—Salon des beaux Arts 
at Paris, 386, 510—West’s new picture, 521—Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters, &c. 525—Moss’s St. Saviour’s Southwark, 
532 

Richter's, Mr. pretended new discovery in painting analysed, 359 — 

River of Time, a vision, 461 

Robertson, Mr.in reply to Mr. Elmes on the Waterloo monu- 
ment, 218—works by, 75 

Robson, Mr. works by, 80 

Rossi, Mr. works by, 58, 75 

Royal Academy 








, of Architecture in Paris, 440 


‘Saloon of Arts, Madox-street, reviewed, 234—ditto removed to 
Old Bond-street, with account of additions, 548 

Samuel, Mr. picture by, 75 

Seward, Mr. designs by, 75 

Sharp, Mr. p:ctures by, 75 

Shee, Mr. works by, 59 

Singleton, Mr. works by, 76 

Smith, Mr. works by, 80 

Soane, Mr. works by, 59—leiter to, 196~—-lectures at the Royal 
Academy, 266—on ditto 367 

Stafford, Marquis of, letter to, 447 

Stephanoff, Messrs. works by, 76 

Storia della Scultura, 253 

Stothard, Mr. works by, 59 

Students at the British Institution, their names, works, and 
progress, 1817 
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Students, Ar chitectural, proceedings of, 124, 25S: 
-Royal Academy on, the condition of, 357—extraordinary 
conduct to three, 442 ) 


Tatham, Mr. designs by, 77 

Theed, Mr. works by, 61—death of, 539 ion 

Thompson, Mr. on engravers in wood, 45 

Thomson, Mr. R.A. works by, 60 

Transactions of architectural students, 124, 258—Royal Aca- 
demy, 266—British Institution, 267, 451—Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, 417—Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Paris. 424 

Trafalgar and Waterloo monuments, Mr, Elmes on the, 26 

Tresham, the late Henry, Esq. R. A.° poetry to, 444—descrip- 

* tion of Lansdowne marbles, 372 

Tudor, Mr. portrait by, 77 

Turner, Mr. works by, 60, SO 

Turnerelli, Mr. works by, 77 


Varley, Mr. John, works by, 80, 551 

Varley, Mr. C. works by, 80 

Vasarius on the frauds of picture dealers, 219 
Veritas in defence of Mr. Haydon, 405 

Uwins, Mr. works by, 80 


Ward, Mr. works by, 63, 287 

Waterloo monuments, on the, by Mr. Klmes, 26—by Publius, 145 

Waterloo-place, on the name of, 507 

Watson, Mr. works by, 77 

West, Mr. works by, 61—new picture, 430,—reviewed, 521— 
lecture at Royal Academy, 537 

Westall, Mr. works by, 61—illustrations of Lalla Rookh re- 
viewed, 102 

Westmacot, Mr. works by, 63 

Wild's illustrations of Lincoln cathedral, 118 

Wilkie and Raimbach’s new print of the Rent-day reviewed, 99 

Wilkie, Mr. works by, 65—return from the Highlands, 439— 
freedon of the borough of Cupar conferred on, 552—new 
picture for H. R. H. the Prince Regent, ib. 

Wilkins, Mr. designs by, 77 

Winstanley, Messrs. sale of pictures by, 286 

Wright, Mr. pictures by, 77 

Wyat, Mr. Matthew, statue and pictures by, 282 

Wyons, Messrs. medals by, 77 





X. Y. on living architects, 45 
Young, Mr. portraits of Turkish Emperors, 556 
7. on the review of prints in the Annals, 214 


Londen: Printed by W. Bulmer and Co. 
Cleveland-rcw, James’s. 
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